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(£f*  Though  our  commentaries  on  the  following  Plays  have 
been  enriched  by  numerous  extracts  from  this  celebrated  Eflay, 
the  whole  of  it  is  here  reprinted.  I  mail  hazard  no  contradiction 
relative  to  the  value  of  its  contents,  when  I  add — 

prqfunt  fingula,  junSlajuvant.     Steevens. 


PREFACE 

TO 

THE  SECOND  EDITION, 

1767. 


THE  author  of  the  following  Essay  was  foli- 
citous  only  for  the  honour  of  Shakfpeare  :  he 
hath  however,  in  his  own  capacity,  little  reafon  to 
complain  of  occajional  criticks,  or  criticks  by  profef- 
jion.  The  very  few,  who  have  been  pleafed  to. 
controvert  any  part  of  his  doclrine,  have  favoured 
him  with  better  manners,  than  arguments  ;  and 
claim  his  thanks  for  a  further  opportunity  of  de- 
monftrating  the  futility  of  theoretick  reafbning 
againft  matter  of  fact.  It  is  indeed  ftrange,  that 
any  real  friends  of  our  immortal  Poet  fhould  be 
ftill  willing  to  force  him  into  a  fituation,  which  is 
not  tenable  :  treat  him  as  a  learned  man,  and  what 
iliall  excule  the  inofl  grofs  violations  of  hiftory, 
chronologv,  and  geography  ? 

Ov  vxrsio-sis,  «T  »jfv  zareurvis,  is  the  motto  of  every  pole- 
mick  :  like  his  brethren  at  the  amphitheatre,  he, 
holds  it  a  merit  to  die  hard ;  and  will  not  fay,  enough, 
though  the  battle  be  decided.  "  Were  it  fhown, 
(fays  fome  one)  that  the  old  bard  borrowed  all  his 
allufions  from  Englifh  books  then  publifhed,  our 
Effayiji  might  have  poffibly  eftabliflied  his  fyftem." 

— In  good  time  ! This  iiad  fcarcely  been  at- 
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tempted  by  Peter  Burman  himfelf,  with  the  library 
of  Shakfpeare  before  him "  Truly,  (as  Mr.  Dog- 
berry fays,)  for  mine  own  part,  if  I  were  as  tedious 
as  a  king,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  beftow  it  all 
on  this  fubjec~t :"  but  where  fhould  I  meet  with  "a 
reader  ? — When  the  main  pillars  are  taken  away, 
the  whole  building  falls  in  courfe :  Nothing  hath 
been,  or  can  be,  pointed  out,  which  is  not  ealily  re- 
moved ;  or  rather  which  was  not  virtually  removed 
before :  a  very  little  analogy  will  do  the  bufinefs. 
I  ihall  therefore  have  no  occafion  to  trouble  myfelf 
any  further  ;  and  may  venture  to  call  my  pamphlet, 
in  the  words  of  a  pleafant  declaimer  againft  fermons 
on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  "  an  anfwer  to  every 
thing  that  (hall  hereafter  be  written  on  the  fubjecl:." 

But  "  this  method  of  reafoning  will  prove  any 
one  ignorant  of  the  languages,  who  hath  written 

when  tranflations  were  extant."- Shade  of  Bur- 

gerfdicius  ! — does  it  follow,  becaufe  Shakfpeare  s 
early  life  was  incompatible  with  a  courfe  of  edu- 
cation— whofe  contemporaries,  friends  and  foes, 
nay,  and'iiimfelf  likewife,  agree  in  his  want  of  what 
is  ufually  Called  literature — whofe  miftakes  from 
equivocal  tranflations,  and  even  typographical  errors, 
cannot  poffibly  be  accounted  for  othervvife, — that 
Locke,  to  whom  not  one  of  thefe'  circumftances  is 
applicable,  underflood  no  Greek  f — I  fufpecl:,  Rollins 
opinion  of  our  philofopher  was  not  founded  on  this 
argument. 

Shakfpeare  wanted  not  the  flilts  of  languages  to 
raife  him  above  all  other  men.  The  quotation  from 
Lilly  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  if  indeed  it  be 
his,  ftrongly  proves  the  extent  of  his  reading  :  had 
he  known  Terence,  he  would  not  have  quoted  erro- 
neoufly  from  his  Grammar.  Every  one  hath  met 
with  men  in  common  life,   who,  according  to  the 
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language  of  the  Water-poet,  "got  only  frcmpqfsum 
to pofset,"  and  yet  will  throw  out  a  line  occasionally 
from  their  Accidence  or  their  Caio  de  Moribus  with 

tolerable  propriety. If,  however,  the  old  editions 

be  trufted  in  this  paffage,  our  author's  memory 
fomewhat  failed  him  in  point  of  concord. 

The  rage  of  parallel ijh,is  is  almoft  over,  and  in 
truth  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd.  "This  was 
ftolen  from  one  claffick, — That  from  another '^ — 
and  had  I  not  ftept  into  his  refcue,  poor  Shakfpeare 
had  been  ftript  as  naked  of  ornament,  as  when  he 
firil  held  horfes  at  the  door  of  the  playhoufe. 

The  late  ingenious  and  modelt  Mr.  Dodjley  de- 
clared himfelf 

"  Untutor'd  in  the  lore  of  Greece  or  Rome." 

yet  let  us  take  a  paffage  at  a  venture  from  any  of  his 
performances,  and  a  thoufand  to  one,  it  is  ftolen. 
Suppofe  it  to  be  his  celebrated  compliment  to  the 
ladies,  in  one  of  his  earlieft  pieces,  The  Toy-Jliop : 
"  A  good  wife  makes  the  cares  of  the  world  lit 
eafy,  and  adds  a  fweetnefs  to  its  pleafures  ;  fhe  is  e 
man's  beft  companion  in  prosperity,  and  his  only 
friend  in  adverfity  ;  the  careful  left  preferver  of  his 
health,  and  the  kinder!  attendant  in  his  ficknefs  ; 
a  faithful  advifer  in  difirefs,  a  comforter  in  affliction, 
and  a  prudent  manager  in  all  his  domeftick  affairs." 
Plainly,  from  a  fragment  of  Euripides  preferved  by 
jStobceus : 

te  Tw/Yj  yag  Iv  xa,Ko7<n  ?£  vd<roi$  tfotrsi 
"  H£j$-<^  er'j  Sivpar  rtv  oIkyj  xaXuS V, 
"  'Of>yr;y  fs.  TspoLvvacrcc,  y^  SvcSviuxs 
"  ¥»Xyv  p&irw  !" Po-r.  4to.  1623. 

Malvolio  in  the  Twelfth-Night  of  Shakfpeare  hath 
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fome  expreffions  very  fimilar  to  Alnafchar  in  the 
Arabian  Tales:  which  perhaps  may  be  fufficient 
for  fome  criticks  to  prove  his  acquaintance  with 
Arabic  ! 

It  feems,  however,  at  laft,  that  "  Tajle  (hould 
determine  the  matter."  This,  as  Bardolph,  ex- 
preffes  it,  is  a  word  of  exceeding  good  command  : 
but  I  am  willing,  that  the  ftandard  itfelf  be  fome- 
what  better  afcertained  before  it  be  oppofed  to  de- 

monftrative  evidence. Upon  the  whole,    I  may 

confider  myfelf  as  the  pioneer  of  the  commentators  : 
I  have  removed  a  deal  of  learned  rubbijh,  and 
pointed  out  to  them  Shakfpeare 's  track  in  the  ever- 
pleafing  paths  of  nature.  This  was  necefTarily  a 
previous  inquiry  ;  and  I  hope  I  may  affume  with 
fome  confidence,  what  one  of  the  firft  criticks  of 
the  age  was  pleafed  to  declare  on  reading  the 
former  edition,  that  "  The  queftion  is  now  for  ever 
decided." 


***  I  may  juft  remark,  left  they  be  miftaken  for  Errata,  that 
the  word  Catherine  in  the  47th  page  is  written,  according  to  the 
old  Orthography  for  Catharine  ;  and  that  the  paffage  in  the  50th 
page  is  copied  from  Upton,  who  improperly  calls  Horatio  and 
Marcettus  in  Hamlet,  "  the  Centinels." 


ADVERTISEMENT 


PREFIXED    TO 


THE  THIRD  EDITION,  1789. 


IT  may  be  neceflary  to  apologize  for  the  repub- 
lication of  this  pamphlet.  The  fact,  is,  it  has 
been  for  a  good  while  extremely  fcarce,  and  fome 
mercenary  publishers  were  induced  by  the  extrava- 
gant price,  which  it  has  occafionally  borne,  to 
project,  a  new  edition  without  the  confent  of  the 
author. 

A  few  corrections  might  probably  be  made,  and 
many  additional  proofs  of  the  argument  have 
neceHarily  occurred  in  more  than  twenty  years  : 
fome  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  late  admirable 
editions  of  our  Poet,  by  Mr.  Steevens  and  Mr. 
Reed. 

But,  perhaps  enough  is  already  faid  on  fo  light 
a  fubject. : — A  fubject^  however,  which  had  for  a 
long  time  pretty  warmly  divided  the  criticks  upon 
Shakfpeare. 
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AN 

ES  S  AY 

ON    THE 

LEARNING  OF  SHAKSPEARE 

ADDRESSED    TO 

JOSEPH  CRADOCK,  ESQ. 


SHAKSPEARE,"  fays  a  brother  of  the  craft? 
"  is  a  vafl  garden  of  criticifm  :"  and  certainly 
no  one  can  be  favoured  with  more  weeders  gratis. 

But  how  often,  my  dear  fir,  are  weeds  and  flowers 
torn  up  indifcriminately  ? — the  ravaged  fpot  is  re- 
planted in  a  moment,  and  a  profufion  of  critical 
thorns  thrown  over  it  for  fecurity. 

"  A  prudent  man,  therefore,  would  not  venture 
his  fingers  among!!  them." 

Be  however  in  little  pain  for  your  friend,  who 
rega  ds  himfelf  fufficiently  to  be  cautious  : — yet  he 
afierts  with  confidence,  that  no  improvement  can 
be  expected,  whilft  the  natural  foil  is  miftaken  for 
a  hot-bed,  and  the  natives  of  the  banks  of  Avon 
are  fcientiflcally  choked  with  the  culture  of  ex- 
oticks. 

1  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  Preface  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
10  Vols.  8vo.  1750. 
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Thus  much  for  metaphor ;  it  is  contrary  to  the 
ftatute  to  fly  out  lb  early  :  but  who  can  tell,  whe- 
ther it  may  not  be  demonftrated  by  fome  critick  or 
other,  that  a  deviation  from  rule  is  peculiarly  happy 
in  an  Eilay  on  Shakfpeare  ! 

You  have  long  known  my  opinion  concerning 
the  literary  acquisitions  of  our  immortal  dramatift ; 
and  remember  how  I  congratulated  myfelf  on  my 
coincidence  with  the  lad  and  beft  of  his  editors.  I 
told  you,  however,  that  his  fmall  Latin  and  lefs 
Greek  ~  would  ttill  be  litigated,  and  you  fee  very 
ailuredly  that  I  was  not  miflaken.  The  trumpet 
hath  been  founded  againft  (i  the  darling  project  of 
reprefenting  Shakfpeare  as  one  of  the  illiterate 
vulgar  ;"  and  indeed  to  fo  good  purpofe,  that  I 
would  by  all  means  recommend  the  performer  to 
the  army  of  the  braying  faction,  recorded  by  Cer- 
vantes. The  teftimony  of  his  contemporaries  is 
again  difputed ;  conftant  tradition  is  oppofed  by 
flimly  arguments  ;  and  nothing  is  heard,  but  con- 
fuiion  and  nonfenfe.  One  could  fcarcely  imagine 
this  a  topick  very  likely  to  inflame  the  pafllons :  it 
is  aflerted  by  Dryden,  that  "  thofe  who  accufe  him 
to  have  wanted  learning,  give  him  the  greatefl:  com- 
mendation ;"  yet  an  attack  upon  an  article  of  faith 
hath  been  ufually  received  with  more  temper  and 
complacence,  than  the  unfortunate  opinion  which 
I  am  about  to  defend. 

But  let  us  previoufly  lament  with  every  lover  of 


2  This  paffage  of  Ben  Jonlbn,  fo  often  quoted,  m  given  us  in 
the  admirable  preface  to  the  late  edition,  with.a  various  reading, 
"  fmall  Latin  and  wo  Greek,"  which  hath  been  held  up  to  the 
publick  for  a  modern  fophifticalion  :  yet  whether  an  error  or  not., 
it  was  adopted  above  a  century  ago  by  W.  Towers,  in  a  panegy- 
rick  on  Cartwright.  His  eulogy,  with  more  than  fifty  others,  on 
this  now  forgotten  poet,  was  prefixed  to  the  edit.  1651. 
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Shakfpeare,  that  the  queftion  was  not  fully  difcuffed 
by  Mr.  Johnfon  himfelf :  what  he  lees  intuitively, 
others  mud  arrive  at  by  a  feries  of  proofs ;  and  I 
have  not  time  to  teach  with  precision  :  be  contented 
therefore  with  a  few  curfory  obfervations,  as  they 
may  happen  to  arife  from  the  chaos  of  papers,  you 
have  fo  often  laughed  at,  "  a  flock  fufficient  to  fet 
up  an  editor  inform."  I  am  convinced  of  the 
ftrength  of  my  caufe,  and  fuperior  to  any  little  ad- 
vantage from  fophirlical  arrangements. 

General  pofitions  without  proofs  will  probably 
have  no  great  weight  on  either  fide,  yet  it  may  not 
feern  fait  to  fupprefs  them  :  take  them  therefore  as 
their  authors  occur  to  me,  and  we  will  afterward 
proceed  to  particulars. 

The  teftimony  of  Ben.frands  foremort ;  andfome 
have  held  it  fufficient  to  decide  the  controverfy  :  in 
the  warmer!  panegyrick,  that  ever  was  written,  he 
apologizes 3  for  what  he  fuppofed  the  only  defect  in 
his  "  beloved  friend, — 

(    , gouJ  Qf   fhg  a£re  f 


'  Th'  applaufe  !  delight !  the  wonder  of  our  ftage  !' — 

whofe  memory  he  honoured  almoft  to  idolatry:" 
and  confcious  of  the  worth  of  ancient  literature, 
like  any  other  man  on  the  fame  occafion,  he  rather 
carries  his  acquirements  above,  than  below  the  truth. 
"  Jealoufy  !"  cries  Mr.  Upton ;  "  people  will  allow 
others  any  qualities,  but  thofe  upon  which  they 
highly  value  them/elves"  Yes,  where  there  is  a 
competition,  and  the  competitor  formidable  :  but, 
I  think,  this  critick  himfelf  hath  fcarcely  fet  in 
oppofition  the  learning  of  Shakfpeare  and  Jonfon. 

3  "  Though  thou  hadft  /mall  Latin,"  &c. 
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When  a  fuperiority  is  univerlally  granted,  it  by  no 
means  appears  a  man's  literary  intereft  to  deprefs 
the  reputation  of. his  antagonift. 

In  truth  the  received  opinion  of  the  pride  and 
malignity  of  Jonfon,  at  leaft  in  the  earlier  part  of 
life,  is  abfolutely  groundlefs :  at  this  time  fcarce  a 
play  or  a  poem  appeared  without  Ben's  encomium, 
from  the  original  Shakfpeare  to  the  tranflator  of 
Du  Bartas. 

But  Jonfon  is  by  no  means  our  only  authority. 
Drayton,  the  countryman  and  acquaintance  of 
Shakfpeare,  determines  his  excellence  to  the  na- 
turall  braine*  only.  Digges,  a  wit  of  the  town, 
before  our  poet  left  the  ftage,  is  very  ftrong  to  the 
purpofe, 

<<  Nature  only  helpt  him,  for  looke  thorow 

"  This  whole  book,  thoa  (halt  find  he  doth  not  borow, 
"  One  phrafe  from  Greekes,  not  Latines  imitate, 
"  Nor  once  from  vulgar  languages  tranflate."  s 

'  Suckling  oppofed  his  eafier  Jlrain  to  the  fweat  of 
the  learned  Jonfon.  Denham  afTures  us,  that  all  he 
had  was  from  old  mother-wit.  His  native  wood- 
notes  wild,  every  one  remembers  to  be  celebrated 
by  Milton.  Dryden  obferves  prettily  enough,  that 
*'{  he  wanted  not  the  fpe&acles  of  books  to  read 
nature."  He  came  out  of  her  hand,  as  fome  one 
elfe  exprefTes  it,  like  Pallas  out  of  Jove's  head,  at 
full  growth  and  mature. 

*■  In  his  Elegie  on  Poets  and  Porjie,  p.  206.     Folio,   1627. 

s  From  his  Poem  upon  Mafter  William.  Shakfpeare,  intended 
:o  have  been  prefixed,  with  the  other  of  his  compofition,  to  the 
folio  of  l623  :  and  afterward  printed  in  feveral  mifcellancous 
colle6tions  :  particularly  the  fpurious  edition  of.  Shakfpeare  & 
Poems,  1640.  Some  account  of  him  may  be  met  with  in  Wood's 
Athena. 
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The  ever  memorable  Hales  of  Eton,  (who,  not- 
withstanding his  epithet,  is,  I  fear,  almoft  forgotten,) 
had  too  great  a  knowledge  both  of  Shakfpeare  and 
the  ancients  to  allow  much  acquaintance  between 
them  :  and  urged  very  juftly  on  the  part  of  genius 
in  opposition  to  pedantry,  that  "  if  he  had  not 
read  the  clafficks,  he  had  likew^fe  not  ftolen  from 
them  ;  and  if  any  topick  was  produced  from  a  poet 
of  antiquity  he  would  undertake  to  fhow  fomewhat 
on  the  fame  fubjecl,  at  leaft  as  well  written  by 
Shakfpeare." 

Fuller  a  diligent  and  equal  fearcher  after  truth 
and  quibbles,  declares  pofitively,  that  "  his  learn- 
ing was  very  little, — nature  was  all  the  art  ufed  upon 
him,  as  he  himfelf,  if  alive,  would  confefs."  And 
may  we  not  fay,  he  did  confefs  it,  when  he  apolo- 
gized for  his  untutored  lines  to  his  noble  patron  the 
Earl  of  Southampton  ? — this  lift  of  witnefles  might 
be  eafily  enlarged  ;  but  I  flatter  myfelf,  I  fhall  ftand 
in  no  need  of  fuch  evidence. 

One  of  the  firffe  and  mofl  vehement  aflertors  of 
the  learning  of  Shakfpeare,  was  the  editor  of  his 
poems,  the  well-known  Mr.  Gildon  ;6  and  his  fteps 

6  Hence  perhaps  the  ill-Jiarrd  rage  between  this  critick  and 
his  elder  brother,  John  Dennis,  fo  pathetically  lamented  in  the 
Dunciad.  Whilft  the  former  was  perfuaded,  that  "  the  man 
who  doubts  of  the  learning  of  Shakfpeare,  hath  none  of  his 
own  :"  the  latter,  above  regarding  the  attack  in  his  private  ca- 
pacity, declares  with  great  patriotick  vehemence,  that  "  he  who 
allows  Shakfpeare  had  learning,  and  a  learning  with  the  ancients, 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  detractor  from  the  glory  of  Great 
Britain."  Dennis  was  expelled  his  college  for  attempting  to  itab 
a  man  in  the  dark  :  Pope  would  have  been  glad  of  this  anec- 
dote.* 

*  See  this  fact  established  against  the  doubts  and  objections  of  Dr.  Kip  p.? 
in  t)ie  Biographia  Britannicu,  in  Dr.  Farmer's  Letter  to  me,  printed   . 
European  Magazine,  June  1791,  p.  41-2.     Reud. 
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were  moft  punctually  taken  by  a  fubfequent  labourer 
in  the  lame  department,  Dr.  Sewell. 

•  Mr.  Pope  fuppofed,  "  little  ground  for  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  his  want  of  learning  :"  once  in- 
deed he  made  a  proper  diftin6tion  between  learning 
and  languages,  as  I  would  be  underflood  to  do  in 
my  title-page  ;  buj  unfortunately  he  forgot  it  in  the 
courfe  of  his  difquilition,  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
fuade  himfelf  that  Shakfpcare's  acquaintance  with 
the  ancients  might  be  actually  proved  by  the  fame 
medium  as  Jonfon's. 

Mr.  Theobald  is  "  very  unwilling  to  allow  him  fo 
poor  a  fcholar,  as  many  have  laboured  to  reprefent 
him ;"  and  yet  is  "  cautious  of  declaring  too  poii- 
tively  on  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion." 

Dr.  Warburton  hath  expofed  the  weaknefs  of 
fome  arguments  from  fufpected  imitations  ;  and  yet 
offers  others,  which,  I  doubt  not,  he  could  as  ealily 
have  refuted. 

Mr.  Upton  wonders  "  with  what  kind  of  reafon- 
ing  any  one  could  be  fo  far  impofed  upon,  as  to 
imagine  that  Shakfpeare  had  no  learning  ;" 
and  lames  with  much  zeal  and  flitisfaction  "  the 
pride  and  pertnefs  of  dunces,  who,  under  fuch  a 
name  would  gladly  fhelter  their  own  idlenefs  and 
ignorance." 

He,  like  the  learned  knight,  at  every  anomaly  in 
grammar  or  metre, 

"   Hath  hard  words  ready  to  fliow  why, 
"  And  tell  what  rule  he  did  it  by." 

How  would  the  old  bard  have  been  aftonifhed  to 
have  found,  that  he  had  very  fkilfully  given  the 
trochaic  dimeter  br  achy  cat  alectic,  commonly  cal- 
led the  i  thy  phallic  meafure  to  the  Witches  in  Mac- 
beth !  and  that  now  and  then  a  halting  verfe  afforded 
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a  moft  beautiful  inltance  of  the  pes  proceleufmati- 
cus  ! 

"  But,"  continues  Mr.  Upton,  "  it  was  a  learned 
age ;  Roger  Afcham  afiures  us,  that  Queen  Eliza- 
beth read  more  Greek  every  day,  than  fome  digni- 
taries of  the  church  did  Latin  in  a  whole  week." 
This  appears  very  probable  ;  and  a  pleafant  proof 
it  is  of  the  general  learning  of  the  times,  and  of 
Shakfpeare  in  particular.  I  wonder,  he  did  not 
corroborate  it  with  an  extract  from  her  injunctions 
to  her  clergy,  that  "  fuch  as  were  but  mean  readers 
fhould  perufe  over  before,  once  or  twice,  the 
chapters  and  homilies,  to  the  intent  they  might  read 
to  the  better  underllanding  of  the  people." 

Dr.  Grey  declares,  that  Shakfpeare' s  knowledge 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  cannot  reajonably 
be  called  in  queftion.  Dr.  Dodd  fnppofes  it  proved, 
that  he  was  not  fuch  a  novice  in  learning  and  anti- 
quity as  fome  people  would  pretend.  And  to  clofa 
the  whole,  for  I  fufpecl:  you  to  be  tired  of  quotation, 
Mr.  Whalley,  the  ingenious  editor  of  Jonfon,  hath 
written  a  piece  exprefsly  on  this  fide  the  queftion : 
perhaps  from  a  very  excufable  partiality,  he  was 
willing  to  draw  Shakfpeare  from  the  field  of  nature 
to  claffick  ground,  where  alone,  he  knew,  his  au- 
thor could  poflibly  cope  with  him. 

Thefe  criticks,  and  many  others  their  coadjutors, 
have  fuppofed  themfelves  able  to  trace  Shakfpeare 
in  the  writings  of  the  ancients ;  and  have  fometimes 
perfaaded  us  of  their  own  learning,  whatever  be- 
came of  their  author's.  Plagiarifms  have  been 
difcovered  in  every  natural  deicription  and  every 
moral  fentiment.  Indeed  by  the  kind  affiftance  of 
the  various  Excerpta,  Senientice,  and  Flores,  this 
bufinefs  may  be  effected  with  very  little  expence  of 
time  or  fagacity  ;  as  Addifon  hath  demonltrated  in 
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his  comment  on  Chevy-chafe,  and  WagftafFon  TovA 
Thumb  ;  and  I  mylelf  will  engage  to  give  you  quo- 
tations from  the  elder  Englifh  writers  (for  to  own 
the  truth,  I  was  once  idle  enough  to  collect  fuch,) 
which  mall  carry  with  them  at  leaft  an  equal  degree 
of  fimilarity.  But  there  can  be  no  occafion  of 
wafting  any  future  time  in  this-  department :  the 
world  is  now  in  rJofTeirion  of  the  Marks  of  Imita- 
tion. 

"  Shakfpeare,  however,  hath  frequent  allufions  to 
the  facts  and  fables  of  antiquity."  Granted  : — 
and  as  Mat.  Prior  fays,  to  fave  the  effufion  of  more 
Ghriftian  ink,  I  will  endeavour  to  (how,  how  they 
came  to  his  acquaintance. 

It  is  notorious,  that  much  of  his  matter  of  fact 
knowledge  is  deduced  from  Plutarch  :  but  in  what 
language  he  read  him,  hath  yet  been  the  queftion. 
Mr.  Upton  is  pretty  confident  of  his  fkill  in  the  ori- 
ginal, and  corrects  accordingly  the  errors  of  his  co- 
py i/is  by  the  Greek  ftandard.  Take  a  few  inltances, 
which  will  elucidate  this  matter  fufflciently. 

In  the  third  Act  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Octa- 
vius  reprefents  to  his  courtiers  the  imperial  pomp  of 
thofe  illuftrious  lovers,  and  the  arrangement  of  their 
dominion, 


Unto  her 


"  He  gave  the  'ftablifhment  of  Egypt,  made  her 
"  Of  lower  Syria,  Cyprus,  Lydia, 
"  Abfolute  queen." 

Read  Libya,  fays  the  critick  author atively,  as  is 
plain  from  Plutarch, 

This  is  very  true  :    Mr.  Heath  7  accedes  to  the 

7  It  is  extraordinary,  that  this  gentleman   mould  attempt  fa 
voluminous  a  work,  as  the  Revifal  of  Shakfpeare' s  Text,  when,. 
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correction,  and  Mr.  Johnfon  admits  it  into  the  text: 
but  turn  to  the  tranflation,  from  the  French  of 
Amyot,  by  Thomas  North,  in  folio,  157Q,8  and  you 
will  at  once  fee  the  origin  of  the  miftake. 

"  Firft  of  all  he  did  eflablifli  Cleopatra  queene 
of  ^Egypt,  of  Cyprus,  of  Lydia,  and  the  lower 
Syria." 

Again,  in  the  fourth  Act : 


My  meflenger 


"  He  hath  whipt  with  rods,  dares  me  to  perfonal  combat, 
"  Caefar  to  Antony.  Let  th'  old  ruffian  know 
"  I  have  many  other  ways  to  die  ;  mean  time 
"  Laugh  at  his  challenge ." 

"  What  a  reply  is  this  ?"  cries  Mr.  Upton,  "  'tis 
acknowledging  he  fhould  fall  under  the  unequal 
combat.     But  if  we  read, 


Let  the  old  ruffian  know 


'  He  hath  many  other  ways  to  die  5  mean  time 
*  /laugh  at  his  challenge .' 

we  have  the  poignancy  and  the  very  repartee  of 
Caefar  in  Plutarch." 

This  corredtion  was  firfl  made  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  and  Mr.  Johnfon  hath  received  it.  Moft 
indifputably  it  is  the  ienfe  of  Plutarch,  and  given 

he  tells  us  in  his  Preface,  **  he  was  not  fo  fortunate  as  to  be  fur- 
nithed  with  either  of  the  folio  editions,  much  lets  any  of  the  an- 
cient quartos.-"  and  even  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  performance  was 
known  to  him  only  by  Mr.  Warburton's  representation. 

8  I  find  the  character  of  this  work  pretty  early  delineated  : 
<c  'Twas  Greek  at  firft,  that  Gretk  was  Latin  made, 
"  That  Latin,  French  ;   that  French  to  Englifli  rrraid  i 
"  Thus  'twixt  one  Plutarch  the-re's  more  difference, 
"  Than  i'th'  fame  Lnghlhman  return'd  from  France." 

Vol.  II.  C 
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fo  in  the  modern  tranflation  :  but  Shakfpeare  was 
misled  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  old  one  :  "  Anto- 
nius  fent  again  to  challenge  Caefar  to  fight  him : 
Caefar  anfwered,  That  he  had  many  other  ways  to 
die,  than  fo." 

In  the  third  Act  of  Julius  Cafar,  Antony,  in  his 
well-known  harangue  to  the  people,  repeats  a  part 
of  the  emperor's  will  : 

"  To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives, 

"  To  every  fev'ral  man,  feventy-rive  drachmas. — 

"  Moreover  he  hath  left  yon  all  his  walks, 

"  His  private  arbours,  and  new-planted  orchards., 

"  On  this  fide  Tiber ." 

wt  Our  author  certainly  wrote,"  fays  Mr.  Theobald, 
— "  On  that  fide  Tiber— 

'  Trans  Tiberim — prope  Csefaris  hortos.' 

And  Plutarch,  whom  Shakfpeare  very  diligently 
ftudied,  exprefsly  declares,  that  he  left  the  publick 
his  gardens  and  walks,  Wpv  t«  noTapj,  beyond  the 
Tyler." 

This  emendation  likewife  hath  been  adopted  by 
the  fubfequent  editors ;  but  hear  again  the  old 
tranflation,  where  Shakfpeare'syfo^/z/  lay  :  "  He  be- 
queathed unto  every  citizen  of  Rome  feventy-five 
drachmas  a  man,  and  he  left  his  gardens  and  ar- 
bours unto  the  people,  which  he  had  on  this  fide 
of  the  river  of  Tyber."  I  could  furnifh  you  with 
many  more  inflances,  but  thefe  are  as  good  as  a 
thoufand. 

Hence  had  our  author  his  characteriftick  know- 
ledge of  Brutus  and  Antony,  upon  which  much 
argumentation  for  his  learning  hath  been  founded : 
and  hence  literatim  the  epitaph  on  Timon,  which 
it  was  once  prefumed,  he  had  corrected  from  the 
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blunders  of  the  Latin  verfion,  by  his  own  fuperior 
knowledge  of  the  original. ? 

I  cannot,  however,  omit  a  paflage  from  Mr.  Pope : 
"  The  fpeeches  copied  from  Plutarch  in  Coriolanus 
may,  I  think,  be  as  well  made  an  inftance  of  the 
learning  of  Shakfpeare,  as  thofe  copy'd  from  Cicero 
in  Catiline,  of  Ben  Jonfon's."  Let  us  inquire  into 
this  matter,  and  tranfcribe  a  fpeech  for  a  fpecimen. 
Take  the  famous  one  of  Volumnia  : 


"  Should  we  be  filent  and  not  fpeak,  our  raiment 

"  And  flate  of  bodies  would  bewray  what  life 

"  We've  led  firice  thy  exile.     Think  with  thyfelf, 

"  How  more  unfortunate  than  all  living  women 

"  Are  we  come  hither  ;  fince  thy  fight,  which  fhould 

"  Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  with  com° 

forts, 
"  Conftrains  them  weep,  and  fhake  with  fear  and  forrow ; 
««  Making  the  mother,  wife,  and  child  to  fee 
"  The  fon,  the  huiband,  and  the  father  tearing 
"  His  country's  bowels  out :  and  to  poor  we 
"  Thy  enmity's  mod  capital ;   thou  barr'ft  us 
"  Our  prayers  to  the  gods,  which  is  a  comfort 
"  That  all  but  we  enjoy.     For  how  can  we, 
"  Alas  !  how  can  we,  for  our  country  pray, 
"  Whereto  we're  bound,  together  with  thy  vi<5tory, 
"  Whereto  we're  bound  ?  Alack  !  or  we  muft  lofe 
<f  The  country,  our  dear  nurfe  ;  or  elfe  thy  perfon, 
"  Our  comfort  in  the  country.     We  muft  find 
"An  eminent  calamity,  though  we  had 
"  Our  wifh,  which  fide  fliou'd  win.     For  either  thou 
"  Muft,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
"  With  manacles  thorough  our  ftreets  ;  or  elfe 
"  Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin, 
"  And  bear  the  palm,  for  having  bravely  fhed 
"  Thy  wife  and  children's  blood.     For  myfelf,  fon, 
«  I  purpofe  not  to  wait  on  fortune,  till 
"  Thefe  wars  determine  :   if  I  can't  perfuade  thee 
"  Rather  to  fliow  a  noble  grace  to  both  parts, 

0  See  Theobald's  Preface  to  King  Richard  II.  8vo.  YJ20- 
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'**  Than'feek  the  end  of  one  ;  thou  (halt  no  foonef 
"  March  to  aiTault  thy  country,  than  to  tread 
"  (Truft  to't,  thou  flialt  not,)  on  thy  mother's  womb, 
"  That  brought  thee  to  this  world." 

I  vvill  now  give  you  the  old  tranflation,  which 
■fhall  effectually  confute  Mr.  Pope  :  for  our  author 
hath  done  little  more,  than  thrown  the  very  words 
of  North  into  blank  verfe. 

"  If  we  helde  our  peace  (my  fonne)  and  deter- 
mined not  to  fpeake,  the  ftate  of  our  poore  bodies, 
and  prefent  fight  of  our  rayment,  would  eafely  be- 
wray to  thee  what  life  we  haue  led  at  home,  lince 
thy  exile  and  abode  abroad.  But  thinke  now  with 
thy  felfe,  howe  much  more  unfortunately,  then  all 
the  women  liuinge  we  are  come  hether,  confider- 
ing  that  the  fight  which  mould  be  mod  pleafaunt 
to  all  other  to  beholde,  fpitefull  fortune  hath  made 
raoft  fearfull  to  us  :  making  my  felfe  to  fee  my 
fonne,  and  my  daughter  here,  her  hufband,  be- 
fieging  the  walles  of  his  natiue  countrie.  So  as 
that  which  is  the  only  comfort  to  all  other  in  their 
adverfitie  and  miferie,  to  pray  unto  the  goddes,  and 
to  call  to  them  for  aide ;  is  the  onely  thinge  which 
plongeth  us  into  moft.  deepe  perplexitie.  For  we 
cannot  (alas)  together  pray,  both  for  vicSlorie,  for 
our  countrie,  and  for  fafety  of  thy  life  alfo  :  but  a 
worlde  of  grievous  curfes,  yea  more  than  any  mor- 
tall  enemie  can  heappe  uppon  us,  are  forciby  wrapt 
up  in  our  prayers.  For  the  bitter  foppe  of  moft 
harde  choyce  is  offered  thy  wife  and  children,  to 
foregoe  the  one  of  the  two  :  either  to  lofe  the  per- 
fone  of  thy  felfe,  or  the  nurfe  of  their  natiue  con- 
trie.  For  my  felfe  (my  fonne)  I  am  determined 
not  to  tarrie,  till  fortune  in  my  life  time  doe  make 
an  ende  of  this  warre.  For  if  I  cannot  perfuade 
thee,  rather  to  doe  good  unto  both  parties,  then  to 
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ouerthrowe  and  deftroye  the  one,  preferring  loue 
and  nature  before  the  malice  and  calamitie  of  warres : 
thou  fhalt  fee,  my  fonne,  and  trull  unto  it,  thou 
fhalt  no  foner  marche  forward  to  aflault  thy  coun- 
trie,  but  thy  foote  fhall  tread  upon  thy  mother's 
wombe,  that  brought  thee  firft  into  this  world." 

The  length  of  this  quotation  will  be  excufed  for 
its  curiofity  ;  and  it  happily  wants  not  the  affiflance 
of  a  comment.  But  matters  may  not  always  be  fo 
eafily  managed  : — a  plagiarifm  from  Anacreon  hath 
been  detected : 

"  The  fun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 

"  Robs  the  vaft  fea.     The  moon's  an  arrant  thief, 

"  And  her  pale  fire  {he  matches  from  the  fun. 

"  The  fea's  a  thief,  whofe  liquid  furge  refolves 

"  The  moon  into  fait  tears.     The  earth's  a  thief, 

"  That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  compoflure  ftol'n 

"  From  gen'ral  excrement :  each  thing's  a  thief." 

"  This  (fays  Dr.  Dodd)  is  a  good  deal  in  the 
manner  of  the  celebrated  drinking  Ode,  too  well 
known  to  be  inferted."  Yet  it  may  be  alledged 
by  thole,  who  imagine  Shakfpeare  to  have  been 
generally  able  to  think  for  himfelf,  that  the  topicks 
are  obvious,  and  their  application  is  different. — But 
for  argument's  fake,  let  the  parody  be  granted  ; 
and  "  our  author  (fays  fome  one)  may  be  puzzled 
to  prove,  that  there  was  a  Latin  tranflation  of 
Anacreon  at  the  time  Shakfpeare  wrote  his  Timon 
of  Athens."  This  challenge  is  peculiarly  unhappy  : 
for  I  do  not  at  prefent  recollect  any  other  clajsick, 
(if  indeed,  with  great  deference  to  Mynheer  De 
Pauw,  Anacreon  may  be  numbered  amongft  them,) 
that  was  originally  publifhed  with  two  Latin  '  trans- 
lations. 

1  By  Henry  Stephens  and  Alias  Andreas,  Par.  1554,  4to.  ten 
years  before  the  birth  of  Shakfpeare.    The  former  vevfion  hath 

C3 
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But  this  is  not  all.  Puttenham  in  his  Arte  of 
Englijli  Poefie,  1 580,  quotes  Tome  one  of  a  "  rea- 
fonable  good  facilitie  in  tranflation,  who  finding 
certaine  of  Anacreon's  Odes  very  well  translated  by 
Ronfard  the  French  poet — comes  our  minion,  and 
tranflates  the  fame  out  of  French  into  Englifh  :,? 
and  his  ftrictures  upon  him  evince  the  publication. 
Now  this  identical  ode  is  to  be  met  with  in  Ronfard  ! 
and  as  his  works  are  in  few  hands,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  tranfcribing  it : 

"  La  term  les  eaux  va  boivant, 

"  IS  arbre  la  boit  par  fa  racine, 

"  La  mer  falee  boit  le  vent, 

"  Et  le  foleil  boit  la  marine. 

"  Le  foleil  eft  beu  de  la  lune, 

"  Tout  boit  foit  en  haut  ou  en  bas  : 

,f  Suivant  cefte  reigle  commune, 

"  Pourquoy  done  nc  boirons-nous  pas  ':" 

Edit.  Fol.  p.  507. 

I  know  not  whether  an  obfervation  or  two  relative 
to  our  author's  acquaintance  with  Homer,  be  worth 
our  investigation.  The  ingenious  Mrs.  Lenox  ob- 
ferves  on  a  paflage  of  Troihts  and  Crefsida,  where 
Achilles  is  roufed  to  battle  by  the  death  of  Patroclus, 
that  Shakfpeare  muft  here  have  had  the  Iliad  in 
view,  as  "  the  old  ltory,2  which  in  many  places  he 

been  afcribed  without  reafon  to  John  Dorat.  Many  other  tranf- 
lators  appeared  before  the  end  of  the  century  :  and  particularly 
the  Ode  in  queftion  was  made  popular  by  Buchanan,  v.  hofe  pieces 
were  foon  to  be  met  with  in  almoft  every  modern  language. 

*  It  was  originally  drawn  into  Engli/he  by  Caxton  under  the 
name  of  The  Recuyel  of  the  Hiftoryes  of  Troy,  from  the  French 
of  the  ryght  venerable  Per  [on  and  worfJiipfu.il  man  Raoul  le  Feure, 
and  fi/nyJJied  in  the  hoJy  citye  of  Colen,  the  lp  day  of  Septem- 
hre,  the  yere  of  our  Lord  God,  a  thoufand  foure  hundred  fixty 
and  enleuen.  Wynkvn  de  Worde  printed  an  edit,  fol,  1503,  and 
there  have  been  feveral  fubfequent  ones. 
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hath  faithfully  copied,  is  abfolutely  filent  with  refpect 
to  this  circumllance." 

And  Mr.  Upton  is  pofitive  that  thefweet  oblivious 
antidote,  inquired  after  by  Macbeth,  could  be  no- 
thing but  the  nepenthe  described  in  the  Odyfsey, 

"  Nr/tfsvSef  r'  ayjiXov  Te,  xotxav  hiti\?fiov  &.zua.v?u:v." 

I  will  not  infi(t  upon  the  tranflations  by  Chapman ; 
as  the  firft  editions  are  without  date,  and  it  may 
be  difficult  to  afcertain  the  exact  time  of  their 
publication.  But  the  former  circumftance  might 
have  been  learned  from  Alexander  Barclay ;  3  and 
the  latter  more  fully  from  Spenfer,4  than  from 
Homer  himfelf. 

But  Shakfpeare"  perfifts  Mr.  Upton,  «  hath 
fome  Greek  exprefsions."  Indeed  ! — "  We  have  one 
in  Coriolanus : 


It  is  held 


1  That  valour  is  the  chiefeft  virtue,  and 
'  Moll  dignifies  the  haver.' 

and  another  in  Macbeth,  where  Banquo  addrefles 
the  weird  fjlers : 


•  My  noble  partner 


You  greet  with  prefent  grace,  and  great  prediction 
Of  noble  having.' 


"  Who  lift  thiftory  of  Patrpclus  to  reade,"  &c. 

Ship  of  Fooles,  1570,  p.  21, 
"  Nepenthe  is  a  drinck  of  foueragne  grace, 

"  Deuized  by  the  gods,  for  to  aftwage 
"  Harts  grief,  and  bitter  gall  away  to  chace — 
"  Inftead  thereof  fweet  peace  and  quietage 
"  It  doth  eftablifti  in  the  troubled  mynd,"  &c. 

Faerie  Qaeene,  1596,  Book  IV.  c.  hi.  ft.  43. 

C4 
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Gr.  "E^na. — and  -srpoj  to/'E^ovt,*,  to  the  haver." 

This  was  the  common  language  of  Shakfpeare's 
time.  "  Lye  in  a  water-bearer's  houle  !"  fays 
Mafter  Mathew  of  Bobadil,  "  a  gentleman  of  his 
havings  /" 

Thus  likewife  John  Daviesin  his  P  leaf  ant  Defcant 
upon  EngliJIi  Proverbs,  printed  with  his  Scourge  of 
Folly,  about  l6l'2  : 

"  Do  well  and  hai>e  well ! — neyther  fo  ftill : 
"For  fome  are  good  doers,  whole  havi?igs  are  ill." 

and  Daniel  the  hiftorian  ufes  it  frequently.  Having 
feems  to  be  fynonymous  with  behaviour  in  Gavvin 
Douglas  5  and  the  elder  Scotch  writers. 

Haver,  in  the  fenfe  of  pofsefsor,  is  every  where 
met  with  :  though  unfortunately  the  tv^U  to\  "E^ovtoj 
of  Sophocles  produced  as  an  authority  for  it,  is 
fufpec~ted  by  Kufter,6  as  good  a  critick  in  thefe 
matters,  to  have  abfolutel)  a  different  meaning. 

But  what  fhall  we  fay  to  the  learning  of  the  Clown 
in  Hamlet,  "  Ay,  tell  me  that,  that  unyoke?"  .al- 
luding to  the  B«AuTof  of  the  Greeks :  and  Homer 
and  his  fcholiaft  are  quoted  accordingly  ! 

If  it  be  not  fufficient  to  fay,  with  Dr.  War- 
burton,  that  the  phrafe  might  have  been  taken  from 
hufbandi  y,    without  much   depth  of  reading ;    we 

5  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  bifhop  is  called  by  his  country- 
man, S;r  Dav;d  Lindfey,  in  his  Complaint  of  our  Souerane 
Lord  is  Pa  pin  go, 

"  In  our  Jnglifche  rethorick  the  rofe." 
And  Dunbar  hath  a  fimilar  expreffion  in  his  beautiful  poem  of 
The  Goldin  Terge. 

6  Ariftophanis  Comoediae  undecim.  Gr.  &  Lat.  Amft.  1710, 
Fol.  p.  596. 
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mav  produce  it  from  a  Dittie  of  the  workmen  of 
D  >v  r.  preferved  in  the  additions  to  Holinjhed, 
p.  1546: 

"  My  bow  is  broke,  I  would  unyoke, 

"  My  foot  is  fore,  I  can  worke  no  more." 

An  expreffion  of  my  Dame  Quickley  is  next 
fattened  upon,  which  you  may  look  for  in  vain  in 
the  modern  text  ;  (lie  calls  tome  of  the  pretended 
fairies  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windjor  : 

"  Orphan1  heirs  of  fixed  Defiiny." 

"  And  how  elegant  is  this,"  quoth  Mr.  Upton, 
fbppofing  the  word  to  be  ufed,  as  a  Grecian  would 
have  ufed  it  ?  "  IfflxvU  ab  l$vo$ — acting  in  daiknefs 
and  obfcurity." 

Mr.  Heath  allures  us,  that  the  bare  mention  of 
fnch  an  interpretation,  is  a  fufficient  refutation  of 
it  :  and  his  critical  word  will  be  rather  taken  in 
Greek  than  in  Englifh  :  in  the  fame  hands  there- 
fore I  will  venture  to  leave  all  our  author's  know- 


7  Dr.  Warburton  corrects  orphan  toouphen  ;  and  not  without 
plaufibility,  as  the  word  ouphes  occurs  both  before  and  afterward. 
But  I  fancy  in  acquiefcence  to  the  vulgar  dotlrine,  the  addrefs 
in  this  line  is  to  a  pirt  of  the  tmop,  as  mortals  by  birth,  but 
adopted  by  the  fairies  :  orphans  with  re fpecl  to  {heir  real  parents, 
and  now  only  dependant  on  Dcftiny  herfelf  A  few  lines  from 
Spenfer,  will  fufficiently  iiluftr.ite  the  padage  : 

**  The  man  whom  heaums  h;t\e  ordaynd  to  bee 

"  The  fpoure  of  Britomart,  is  Arthegall : 
"  He  wonneth  in  the  land  of  fay  free, 
"  Yet  is  no  faty  borne,  ne  fib  at  all 
"  To  elfes,  bnt  fprong  of  feed  terreftriall, 

"  And  whilome  by  falfe  faiies  ftolen  away, 
"  Whyles  yet  in  infant  cradle  he  di'l  ci  all,"  &c. 

Edit.  1590,  Book  III.  c.  Hi.  ft.  26. 
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ledge  of  the  old  comedy,  and  his  etymological  learn- 
ing in  the  word,  Defdemona} 

Surely  poor  Mr.  Upton  was  very  little  acquainted 
with  fairies,  notwithstanding  his  laborious  ftudy  of 
Spenfer.  The  laft  authentick  account  of  them  is 
from  our  countryman  William  Lilly;9  and  it  by 
no  means  agrees  with  the  learned  interpretation  : 
for  the  angelical  creatures  appeared  in  his  Hurjl 
wood  in  a  mo  ft  illujlrious  glory, — "  and  indeed,  (fays 
the  fage,)  it  is  not  given  to  many  perfons  to  endure 
their  glorious  ajpects." 

The  only  ufe  of  tranfcribing  thefe  things,  is  to 
fhow  what  abfurdities  men  for  ever  run  into,  when 
they  lay  down  an  hypothecs,  and  afterward  feek 
for  arguments  in  the  fupport  of  it.  What  elfe 
could  induce  this  man,  by  no  means  a  bad  fcholar, 
to  doubt  whether  Truepenny  might  not  be  derived 
from  TpvTrccvov ;  and  quote  upon  us  with  much  pa- 
rade an  old  fcholiafl  on  Ariflophanes  ? — I  will  not 
ilop  to  confute  him  :  nor  take  any  notice  of  two  or 
three  more  expreffions,  in  which  he  was  pleafed  to 
fuppofe  fome  learned  meaning  or  other  ;  all  which 
he  might  have  found  in  every  writer  of  the  time, 
or  ftill  more  eafily  in  the  vulgar  tranflation  of  the 
Bible,  by  confulting  the  Concordance  of  Alexander 
Cruden. 

But  whence  have  we  the  plot  of  Timon,  except 
from  the  Greek  of  Lucian  ? — The  editors  and 
criticks  have  never  been  at  a  greater  lofs  than  in 
their  enquiries  of  this  fort ;  and  the  fource  of  a 
tale  hath  been  often  in  vain  fought  abroad,  which 
might  ealily  have  been  found  at  home :  my  good 

8  Revifal,  p.  *5,  323,  and  501. 

9  Hijiory  of  his  Life  and  Times,  p.  IQ1,  preferved  by  his 
dupe,  Mr.  Aflimole. 
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friend,  the  very  ingenious  editor  of  the  Reliques  of 
Ancient  Englijli  Poetry,  hath  fhown  our  author  to 
have  been  fometimes  contented  with  a  legendary 
ballad. 

The  ftory  of  the  mifanthrope  is  told  in  almofi;  every 
collection  of  the  time;  and  particularly  in  two  books, 
With  which  Shakfpeare  was  intimately  acquainted ; 
the  Palace  of  Pleqfure,  and  the  Englijk  Plutarch. 
Indeed  from  a  paflage  in  an  old  play,  called  Jack 
Drums  Entertainment,  I  conjecture  that  he  had  be- 
fore made  his  appearance  on  the  Mage. 

Were  this  a  proper  place  for  fuch  a  difquifition, 
I  could  give  you  many  cafes  of  this  kind.  We  are 
fent  for  inftance  to  Cinthio  for  the  plot  of  Meafure 
for  Meafure,  and  Shakfpeare' s  judgment  hath  been 
attacked  for  fome  deviations  from  him  in  the  con- 
duel  of  it  :  when  probably  all  he  knew  of  the 
matter  was  from  madam  Ifabella  in  the  Heptameron 
pf  Whetftone.1  Ariofto  is  continually  quoted  for 
the  fable  of  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  ;  but  I  fuf- 
pecl  our  poet  to  have  been  fatisfied  with  the  Geneura 
of  Turberville.2  As  you  like  it  was  certainly  bor- 
rowed,  if  we  believe  Dr.  Grey,  and  Mr.  Upton,  from 
the  Coke's  Tale  of  Gamely n  ;  which  by  the  way  was 
not  printed  till  a  century  afterward  :  when  in  truth 
the  old  bard,  who  was  no  hunter  of  MSS.  con- 
tented himfelf  folely.  with  Lodge's   Rofalynd,    or 


*  Lond.  4to.  1582.  She  reports  in  the  fourth  dayes  exercife, 
the  rare  Hiflorie  of  Promos  and  Cajfandra.  A  marginal  note 
informs  us,  that  Whetftone  was  the  author  of  the  Commedie  on 
that  fubjecl: ;  which  likewife  might  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Shakfpeare. 

2  "  The  tale  is  a  pretie  comicall  matter,  and  hath  bin  written 
in  Englifh  verfe  fome  few  years  paft,  learnedly  and  with  good 
grace  by  M.  George  Turberuil."  Harrington's  Ariofto,  fol. 
1591,  p.  39. 
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Euphues'  Golden  Legacye,  quarto,  1590.  The 
itory  of  AWs  well  that  ends  well,  or,  as  I  fuppofe 
it  to  have  been  fometimes  called,  Love's  Labour 
J¥onne,l\s  originally  indeed  the  property  of  Boccace,4 
but  it  came  immediately  to  Shakfpeare  from  Pain- 
ter's Giletta  of  Narbon.s  Mr.  Langbaine  could 
not  conceive,  whence  the  flory  of  Pericles  could  be 
taken,  "  not  meeting  in  hiftory  with  any  fuch 
Prince  of  Tyre  ;"  yet  his  legend  may  be  found  at 
large  in  old  Gower,  under  the  name  of  ^4ppoly- 
nus.6 

Pericles  is  one  of  the  plays  omitted  in  the  latter 
editions,  as  ivell  as  the  early  folios,  and  not  im- 
properly ;  though  it  was  publifhed  many  years  be- 
fore the  death  of  Shakfpeare,  with  his  name  in  the 
title-page.  Aulus  Gellius  informs  us,  that  forne 
plays  are  afcribed  abfolutely  to  Plautus,  which  he 
only  re-touched  and  poiijhed  ;  and  this  is  undoubt- 

3  See  Meres's  Wits  Treafury,  15()8,  p.  2S2. 

4  Our  ancient  poets  are  under  greater  obligations  to  Boccace, 
than  is  generally  imagined.  Who  would  fufpedt,  that  Chaucer 
hath  borrowed  from  an  Italian  the  facetious  tale  of  the  Miller 
of  Trumpington  ? 

Mr.  Dryden  obferves  on  the  epick  performance,  Palamon  and 
Arcite,  a  poem  little  inferior  in  his  opinion  to  the  Iliad  or  the 
JEneid,  that  the  name  of  its  author  is  wholly  loft,  and  Chaucer 
is  now  become  the  original.  But  he  is  miftaken  :  this  too  was 
the  work  of  Boccace,  and  printed  at  Ferrara  in  folio,  con  il  com- 
menlo  di  Andrea  BaJJi,  147  5.  I  have  feen  a  copy  of  it,  and  a 
tranflation  into  modern  Greek,  in  the  noble  library  of  the  very 
learned  and  communicative  Dr.  Afkew. 

It  is  likewife  to  be  met  with  in  old  French,  under  the  title  of 
La  Thefeide  de  Jean  Boccace,  contenant  les  belles  &  chaftes 
amours  de  deux  jeunes  Chevaliers  Thebains  Arcite  &  Pale- 
mon. 

5  In  the  firft  Vol.  of  the  Palace  of  Pleafure,  4to.   1566. 

*  Confcjfo  Amantis,  printed  by  T.  Berthelet,  folio,  1532, 
p.  175,  &c. 
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edly  the  cafe  with  our  author  likewife.  The  revival 
of  this  performance,  which  Ben  Jonfon  calls  /tale 
and  mouldy,  was  probably  his  earliefi  attempt  in  the 
drama.  I  know,  that  another  of  thefe  difcarded 
pieces,  The  York/hire  Tragedy,  hath  been  frequently 
called  fo ;  but  moil  certainly  it  was  not  written  by 
our  poet  at  all :  nor  indeed  was  it  printed  in  his 
life-time.  The  fact  on  which  it  is  built,  was  per- 
petrated no  fooner  than  l604  :7  much  too  late  for 
fo  mean  a  performance  from  the  hand  of  Shak- 
fpeare. 

Sometimes  a  very  little  matter  detects  a  forgery. 
You  may  remember  a  play  called  The  Double  Falf- 
hood,  which  Mr.  Theobald  was  deiirous  of  palming 
upon  the  world  for  a  pofthumous  one  of  Shakfpeare : 
and  I  fee  it  is  clalled  as  fuch  in  the  laft  edition  of 
the  Bodleian  catalogue.  Mr.  Pope  himfelf,  after 
all  the  ftri6tures  of  Scriblerus,8  in  a  letter  to  Aaron 
Hill,  fuppofes  it  of  that  age  ;  but  a  miftaken  accent 
determines  it  to  have  been  written  fince  the  middle 
of  the  lafl  century  : 

This  late  example 


Of  bafe  Henriquez,  bleeding  in  me  now, 
From  eath  good  afpeEl  takes  away  my  truft." 


7  <c  William  Caluerl.y,.  of  Caluerly  in  Yorkfhire,  Efquire, 
murdered  two  of  his  owne  children  in  his  owne  houfe,  then 
ftabde  his  wife  into  the  body  with  full  intent  to  haue  killed  her, 
and  then  inftantlie  with  like  fury  went  from  his  houfe,  to  haue 
flaine  his  yongeft  childe  at  nurfe,  but  was  preuented.  Hee  was 
preft  to  death  in  Yorke  the  5  of  Auguft,  160-4."  Edm.  Howes' 
Continuation  of  John  Slowes  Symmetric,  8vo.  1607,  p.  5/4. 
The  ftory  appeared  before  in  a  4to.  pamphlet,  1605.  It  is  omit- 
ted in  the  folio  chronicle,   lG31. 

8  Thefe,  however,  he  allures  Mr,  Hill,  were  the  property  of 
Dr.  Arbuthnot. 
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And  in  another  place, 

"  You  have  an  afpeSl,  fir,  of  wondrous  wifdom." 

The  word  afpect,  you  perceive,  is  here  accented 
on  the  Jirft  Syllable,  which,  I  am  confident,  in  any 
fenfe  of  it,  was  never  the  cafe  in  the  time  of 
Shakfpeare ;  though  it  may  fometimes  appear 
to  be  fo,  when  we  do  not  obferve  a  preceding 
eli/ion.9 

Some  of  the  profefTed  imitators  of  our  old  poets 
have  not  attended  to  this  and  many  other  minutice  ; 
I  could  point  out  to  you  feveral  performances  in  the 
refpe&ive  ftyles  of  Chaucer,  Spenfer,  Shakfpeare, 
which  the  imitated  bard  could  not  poflibly  have  ei- 
ther read  or  conftrued. 

This  very  accent  has  troubled  the  annotators  on 
Milton.  Dr.  Bentley  obferves  it  to  be  "  a  tone  dif- 
ferent from  the  prefent  ufe."  Mr.  Manwaring,  in 
his  Treatife  of  Harmony  and  Numbers,  very  fo- 
lemnly  informs  us,  that  "  this  verfe  is  defective  both 
in  accent  and  quantity,  B.  III.  v.  266  : 

'  His  words  here  ended,  but  his  meek  qfpeSi 
'  Silent  yet  fpake. '  • 

Here  (fays  he)  a  fyllable  is  acuted  and  long,  whereas 
it  fhould  be  Jhort  and  graved  /" 

And  a  flill  more  extraordinary  gentleman,  one 
Green,  who  publifhed  a  fpecimen  of  a  new  verfion 
of  the  Paradife  Lojl,  into  blank  verfe,  "  by  which 


9  Thus  a  line  in  Hamlet's  defcription  of  the  Player,  fhould  be 
printed  as  in  the  old  folios  : 

"  Tears  in  his  eyes,  diftraclion  in's  afpe£t." 
agreeably  to  the  accent  in  a  hundred  other  places. 
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that  amazing  work  is  brought  fomevvhat  nearer  the 
fummit  of  perfection,"  begins  with  correcting  a 
blunder  in  the  fourth  Book,  v.  540 : 

■The  fetting  fun 


"  Slowly  defcended,  and  with  right  qfpeFt — 
"  Levell'd  his  evening  rays. 

Not  fo  in  the  new  verjion  : 

"  Meanwhile  the  fetting  fun  descending  flow— 
"  Level'd  with  afpedi  right  his  ev'ning  rays." 

Enough  of  fuch  commentators.1 -The  celebrated 

Dr.  Dee  had  a  fpirit,  who  would  fometimes  conde- 
scend to  correct  him,  when  peccant  in  quantity :  and 
it  had  been  kind  of  him  to  have  a  little  affifred  the 
ivights  abovementioned. — Milton  affected  the  gk- 
tique ;  but  it  may  feem  more  extraordinary,  that  the 
old  accent  fhould  be  adopted  in  Hudibras. 

After  all,  The  Double  Faljhood  is  fuperior  to 
Theobald.  One  paflage,  and  one  only  in  the  whole 
play,  he  pretended  to  have  written  : 


Strike  up,  my  matters ; 


"  But  touch  the  firings  with  a  religious  foftnefs  : 

**  Teach  found  to  languifh  through  the  night's  dull  ear, 

"  Till  melancholy  ftart  from  her  lazy  couch, 

"  And  careleffnefs  grow  convert  to  attention." 

Thefe  lines  were  particularly  admired ;  and  his 
vanity  could  not  refill  the  opportunity  of  claiming 
them  :  but  his  claim  had  been  more  eafily  allowed 
to  any  other  part  of  the  performance. 

1  See  alfo  a  wrong  accentuation  of  the  word  qfpeci  in  Mru 
Ireland's  unmetrical,  ungrammatical,  harum-fcarum  Vortigern, 

which  was  damned  at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  April 179® — the 

performance  ot  a  madman  without  a  lucid  interval. 
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To  whom  then  fhall  we  afcribe  it  ? — Somebody 
hath  told  us,  who  fhould  feem  to  be  a  nojirum- 
monger  by  his  argument,  that,  let  accents  be  how 
they  will,  it  is  called  an  original  play  of  William, 
Sliakfpeare  in  the  King's  Patent  prefixed  to  Mr. 
Theobald's  edition,  17'28,  and  consequently  there 
could  be  no  fraud  in  the  matter.  Whilft,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Irijh  laureat,  Mr.  Victor,  remarks, 
(and  were  it  true,  it  would  certainly  be  decifive) 
that  the  plot  is  borrowed  from  a  novel  of  Cervantes, 
not  publiilied  till  the  year  after  Shakfpeare's  death. 
But  unluckily  the  fame  novel  appears  hi  a  part  of 
Don  Quixote,  which  was  printed  in  Spanifh,  l605, 
and  in  Englifh  by  Shelton,  l6l2. — The  fame  rea- 
foning  however,  which  exculpated  our  author  from 
The  YorkJIiire  Tragedy,  may  be  applied  on  the  pre-, 
fent  occafion. 

«  But  you  want  my  opinion  : — and  from  every  mark 
of  ftyle  and  manner,  I  make  no  doubt  of  afcribing- 
it  to  Shirley.  Mr.  Langbaine  informs  us,  that  he 
left  fome  plays  in  MS. — Thefe  were  written  about 
the  time  of  the  Rejioration,  when  the  accent  in 
queftion  was  more  generally  altered. 

Perhaps  the  miftake  arofe  from  an  abbreviation 
of  the  name.  Mr.  Dodfley  knew  not  that  the  tra- 
gedy of  Andromana  was  Shirley's,  from  the  very 
fame  caufe.  Thus  a  whole  ftream  of  Biographers 
tells  us,  that  Marfton's  plays  were  printed  at  London, 
l633,  "by  the  care  of'lFilliamShakefpeare,  the 
famous  comedian." — Here  again  I  fuppofe,  in  fome 
tranfcript,  the  real  publifher's  name,  William 
Sheares,  was  abbreviated.  No  one  hath  protracted 
the  life  of  Shakfpeare  J>eyond  1616,  except  Mr. 
Hume  ;  who  is  pleafed  to  add  a  year  to  it,  in  con- 
tradiction to  all  manner  of  evidence. 

Shirley    is    fpoken    of   with    contempt  in  Mac 
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Plechnoe  ;  but  his  imagination  is  fometimes  fine  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  J  recollect  a  pailage  in 
the  fourth  Book  of  the  Paradife  Lojl,  which  hath 
been  fufpecled  of  imitation,  as  aprettinefs  below  the 
genius  of  Milton  :  I  mean,  where  Uriel  glides  back- 
ward and  forward  to  heaven  on  a  fun-beam.  Dr. 
Newton  informs  us,  that  this  might  poffibly  be 
hinted  by  a  picture  of  Annibal  Caracci  in  the  King 
of  France's  cabinet ;  but  I  am  apt  to  believe  that 
Milton  had  been  (truck  with  a  portrait  in  Shirley. 
Fernando,  in  the  comedy  of  The  Brothers,  1(352, 
defcribes  Jacinta  at  vefpers  : 

**  Her  eye  did  feem  to  labour  with  a  tear, 

"  Which  fuddenly  took  birth,  bat  overweigh'd 

"  With  its  own  fwelling,  drop'd  upon  her  bofome  ; 

"  Which  by  reflexion  of  her  light,  appear'd 

"  As  nature  meant  her  forrow  for  an  ornament : 

"  After,  her  looks  grew  chearfull,  and  I  faw 

"  A  fmile  {hoot  gracefull  upward  from  her  eyes, 

"  As  if  they  had  gain'd  a  vittory  o'er  grief, 

"  And  with  it  many  beams  twifted  themfelves, 

"  Upon  whofe  golden  threads  the  angels  walk 

"  To  and  again  from  heaven.2, " 

You  mull:  not  think  me  infected  with  the  fpirit 
of  Lauder,  if  I  give  you  another  of  Milton's  imi- 
tations : 

" The  fwan  with  arched  neck 


"  Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,  rows 
"  Her  ftate  with  oary  feet."     Book  VII.  v.  4:3 S,  Sic. 


"  Middleton,    in  an  obfeure  play  called  A  Game  at  Cke/Je, 
hath  fome  very  plcafing  lines  on  a  fnnilar  occafion  : 

"  Upon  thofe  lips,  the  fweete  trefli  buds  of  youth, 
"  The  holy  dewe  of  prayer  lies  like  pearle, 
"  Dropt  from  the  opening  eye-lids  of  the  movne 
"  Upon  the  baihfull  rofe. " 

Vol.  If.  •  D 
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"  The  ancient  poets,  fays  Mr.  Richardibn,  have 
not  hit  upon  this  beauty  ;  fo  lavifh  have  they  been 
in  their  defcriptions  of  the  fwan.  Homer  calls  the 
fwan  long-necked ',  &x»j£o&i'pov ;  but  how  much  more 
pittorefque,  if  he  had  arcfiedthis  length  of  neck  ?" 

For  this  beauty,  however,  Milton  was  beholden 
to  Donne ;  whofe  name,  I  believe,,  at  prefent  is 
better  known  than  his  writings  : 

'(  Like  a  fhip  in  her  full  trim, 

"  A  fwan,  fo  white  that  you  may  unto  him 
"  Compare  all  whiteneffe,  but  himfelfe  to  none, 
"  Glided  along,  and  as  he  glided  watch' d-, 
"  And  with  his  arched  neck  this  poore  fifti  catch'd. — " 
ProgreJJ'e  of  the  Soul,  ft.  24. 

Thofe  highly  finifhed  Iandfcapes,  the  Seafons,  are 
indeed  copied  from  nature,  but  Thomfon  fometimes 
recollecled  the  hand  of  his  mafter  : 


•  The  ftately  failing  fwan 


fc  Gives  out  his  fnowy  plumage  to  the  gale  ; 
"  And  arching  proud  his  ?ieck  with  oary  feet, 
"  Bears  forward  fierce,  and  guards  his  ofier  ifle, 
"  Protective  of  his  young. " 

But  to  return,  as  we  fay  on  other  occafions. — 
Perhaps  the  advocates  for  Shakfpeare's  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  language  may  be  more  fuccefsful. 
Mr.  Gildon  takes  the  van.  "  It  is  plain,  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  fables  of  antiquity  very 
well :  that  fome  of  the  arrows  of  Cupid  are 
pointed  with  lead,  and  others  with  gold,  he  found 
in  Ovid  ;  and  what  he  fpeaks  of  Dido,  in  Virgil  : 
nor  do  I  know  any  tranllation  of  thefe  poets  fo 
ancient  as  Shakfpeare's  time."  The  pafTages  on 
which  thefe  fagacious  remarks  are  made,  occur  in 
A  Midfummer- Night's  Dream  ;    and  exhibit,    we 
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fee,  a  clear  proof  of  acquaintance  with  the  Latin 
claflicks.  But  we  are  not  anfwerable  for  Mr. 
Gildon's  ignorance;  he  might  have  been  told  of 
Caxton  and  Douglas,  of  Surrey  and  Stanyhurft,  of 
Phaer  and  Twyne,  of  Fleming  and  Golding,  of 
Turberville  and  Churchyard  !  but  thefe  fables  were 
eafily  known  without  the  help  of  either  the  ori- 
ginals or  the  tranflations.  The  fate  of  Dido  had 
been  fung  very  early  by  Gower,  Chaucer,  and 
Lydgate  ;  Marlowe  had  even  already  introduced 
her  to  the  ftage  :  and  Cupid's  arrows  appear  with 
their  characleriftick  differences  in  Surrey,  in  Sidney, 
in  Spenfer,  and  every  fonnetteer  of  the  time.  Nay, 
their  very  names  were  exhibited  long  before  in  The 
Roinaunt  of  the  RoJ'e  :  a  work,  you  may  venture  to 
look  into,  notwithstanding  Matter  Prynne  hath  fo 
pofitively  allured  us,  on  the  word  of  John  Gerfon, 
that  the  author  is  moft  certainly  damned,  if  he  did 
not  care  for  a  ierious  repentance.3 

Mr.  Whalley  argues  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
with  the  fame  fuccels.  He  thinks  a  paflage  in  The 
Tempeft, 

3  Had  our  zealous  puritan  been  acquainted  with  the  real  crime 
of  De  Mehun,  he  would  not  have  joined  in  the  clamour  againft 
him.  Poor  Jehan,  it  feems,  had  raifed  the  expectations  of  a 
monaftery  in  France,  by  the  legacy  of  a  great  cheft,  and  the 
weighty  contents  of  it ;  but  it  proved  to  be  filled  with  nothing 
better  than  vttches.  The  friars  enraged  at  the  ridicule  and  dif- 
appointment,  would  not  fuffer  him  to  have  chriftian  burial.  See 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Barrington's  very  learned  and  curious  Olfervations 
on  the  Statutes,  4to.  1/6(5,  p.  24.  From  the  Annates  a"  Aqui- 
taine.  Par.  1537. 

Our  author  had  his  full  (hare  in  diftrefiing  the  fpirit  of  this 
reftlels  man.  "  Some  Play-books  are  grown  from  Qi>arlo  into 
Folio  ;  which  yet  bear  fogood  a  price  and  fale,  that  I  cannot  but 
with  griefe  relate  it. — Shack/peer  s  Plaies  are  printed  in  the  beft 
Crowne-paper,  far  better  than  moft  Bibles  !" 

Do, 
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■  High  queen  of  ftate, 


"  Great  Juno  comes ;  I  know  her  by  her  gait." 

a  remarkable  inftance  of  Shakfpeare's  knowledge  of 
ancient  poetick  fiory ;  and  that  the  hint  was  fur- 
nifhed  by  the  divum  incedo  regina  of  Virgil.-* 

You  know,  honed  John  Taylor,  the  Water-poet, 
declares  that  he  never  learned  his  Accidence,  and 
that  Latin  and  French  were  to  him  Heathen- Greek  ; 
yet  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Whalley's  argument,  I  will 
prove  him  a  learned  man,  in  fpite  of  every  thing, 
he  may  fay  to  the  contrary  :  for  thus  he  makes 
a  gallant  addrefs  his  lady  : 

"  Moft  ineftimable  magazine  of  beauty in 

whom  the  port  and  majefly  of  Juno,  the  wifdom  of 
Jove's  braine-bred  girle,  and  the  feature  of  Cy  thereat 
have  their  domeftical  habitation." 

In  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  we  have  an  oath  "  By 


4  Others  would  give  up  this  paflage  for  the  vera  inceff'u  patuit 
dea  ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  fee  any  improvement  in  the  matter  : 
even  fuppofing  the  poet  had  been  fpeaking  of  Juno,  and  no  pre- 
vious tranflation  were  extant. 

5  This  palfage  recalls  to  my  memory  a  very  extraordinary  fa6r„ 
A-fep"  years  ago,  at  a  great  court  on  the  continent,  a  countryman 
of  oars  of  high  rank  and  character,  [Sir  C.  H.  W.]  exhibited 
with  many  other  candidates  his  complimental  epigram  on  the 
birth  day,  and  carried  the  prize  in  triumph  : 

"  O  Regina  orbis  prima  &  pulcherrima  :   ridens 
"  Es  Venus,  incedens  Juno,  Minerva  loquens." 
Literally  ftolen  from  Angerianus  • 

"  Tres  quondam  nudas  vidit  Priameius  heros 
"  Luce  deas  ;  video  tres  quoque  luce  deas. 
' '  Hoc  majus ;  tres  uno  in  corpore  :    Ccelia  ridens 
"  Eft  Venus,  incedens  Juno,  Minerva  loquens." 
Delitiee  Ital.  Poet,  by  Gruter,   under  the  anagrammatic  name 
of  Ranutius  Gherus,  1008,  V.  I.  p.  I89. 

Perhaps  the  latter  part  of  the  epigram  was  met  with  in  a 
whimfical  book,  which  had  its  day  of  fame,  Robert  Burton  $ 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  fol.  1652,  6th  edit.  p.  520. 
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two-headed  Janus-,'''1  and  here,  fays  Dr.  Warburton, 
Shakfpeare  fhows  his  knowledge  in  the  antique  : 
and  fo  again  does  the  Water-poet,  who  describes 
Fortune, 

"  Like  a  Janus  with  a  double  face." 

But  Shakfpeare  hath  fomewhere  a  Latin  motto, 
quoth  Dr.  Sevvell ;  and  fo  hath  John  Taylor,  and  a 
whole  poem  upon  it  into  the  bargain. 

You  perceive,  my  dear  fir,  how  vague  and  inde- 
terminate fuch  arguments  mud  be  :  for  in  fact  this 
fweet  fwan  of  Thames,  as  Mr.  Pope  calls  him,  hath 
more  fcraps  of  Latin,  and  allufions  to  antiquity  than 
are  any  where  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of 
Shakfpeare.  I  am  forry  to  trouble  you  with  trifles, 
yet  what  mufl  be  done,  when  grave  men  infift  upon 
them  ? 

It  fhould  feem  to  be  the  opinion  of  fome  modern 
critieks,  that  the  perfonages  of  claffick  land  begun 
only  to  be  known  in  England  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
Ipeare  ;  or  rather,  that  he  particularly  had  the  ho- 
nour of  introducing  them  to  the  notice  of  his 
countrymen. 

For  inftance, — Rumour  painted  full  of  tongues, 
gives  us  a  prologue  to  one  of  the  parts  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  ;  and,  fays  Dr.  Dodd,  Shakfpeare  had  doubt- 
lefs  a  view  to  either  Virgil  or  Ovid  in  their  de- 
fcription  of  Fame. 

But  why  fo  ?  Stephen  Hawes,  in  his  Paftime  of 
Pleafure  had  long  before  exhibited  her  in  the  fame 
manner, 

"  A  goodly  lady  envyroned  about 
"  With  tongues  of  fyre. "6 

6  Cap.  1.4to.  1555. 
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and  fo  had  Sir  Thomas  More  in  one  of  his  Pageants  :7 

"  Fame  I  am  called,  mervayle  you  nothing 

"  Though  with  tonges  I  am  compaffed  all  roun.de." 

not  to  mention  her  elaborate  portrait  by  Chaucer, 
in  The  Boke  of  Fame  ;  and  by  John  Higgins,  one 
of  the  affirmants  in  The  Mirrour  for  Magijlrates, 
in  his  Legend  of  King  Albanaele. 

A  very  liberal  writer  on  the  Beauties  of  Poetry, 
who  had  been  more  converfant  in  the  ancient  lite- 
rature of  other  countries,  than  his  own,  "  cannot 
but  wonder,  that  a  poet,  whole  claffical  images  are 
compofed  of  the  fined:  parts,  and  breathe  the  very 
fpirit  of  ancient  mythology,  mould  pafs  for  being; 
illiterate  : 

"  See,  what  a  grace  was  feated  on  this  brow  ! 

"  Hyperion's  curls  :  the  front  of  Jove  himfelf : 

"  An  eye  like  Mars  to  threaten  and  command  : 

"  A  nation  like  the  herald  Mercury, 

"  New  lighted  on  a  heaven-killing  hill."     Hamlet. 

Illiterate  is  an  ambiguous  term :    the  queflion  is, 

whether  poetick  hiftory  could  be  only  known  by 

an  adept  in  languages.     It  is  no  refledtion  on  this 

ingenious  gentleman,  when  I  fay,  that  I  ufe  on  this 

occaiion  the  words  of  a  better  critick,  who  yet  was 

not  willing  to  carry  the  illiteracy  of  our  poet  too 

jar  ; — "  They  who  are  in  fuch  aftonifhment  at  the 

learning   of    Shakfpeare,    forget   that    the    pagan 

imagery  was  familiar  to  all  the  poets  of   his  time  ; 

and  that  abundance  of  this  fort  of  learning  was  to 

be  picked  up  from  almoft  every  Englifh  book,   that 

»  Amongft  "  the  things,  which  Mayfter  More  wrote  in  his 
youth  for  his  paftime/'  prefixed  to  his  Worhes,  1557,  Fol 
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lie  could  take  into  his  hands."  For  not  to  infill 
upon  Stephen  Bateman's  Golden  Books  of  the  Leaden 
Goddes,  1577,  and  feveral  other  laborious  compila- 
tions on  the  fubject,  all  this  and  much  more 
mythology  might  as  perfectly  have  been  learned 
from  the  Tejiament  of  Crejeide*  and  the  Fairy 
Queen,?  as  from  a  regular  Pantheon  or  Polymetis 
himfelf. 

Mr.  Upton,  not  contented  with  heathen  learning, 
when  he  finds  it  in  the  text,  mutt  neceflarily  fuper- 
add  it,  when  it  appears  to  be  wanting  ;  becaufe 
Shakipeare  moft  certainly  hath  loft  it  by  accident  ! 

In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Don  Pedro  fays  of 
the  infenfible  Benedict,  "  He  hath  twice  or  thrice- 
cut  Cupid's  bow-ftring,  and  the  little  hangman  dare 
not  (hoot  at  him." 

This  mythology  is  not  recollected  in  the  ancients, 
and  therefore  the  critick  hath  no  doubt  but  his  author 
wrote — "  Henchman, — a  page,  pufw  :  and  this  word 
feeming  too  hard  for  the  printer,  he  tranflated  the 
little  urchin  into  a  hangman,  a  character  no  way  be- 
longing to*  him." 

But  this  character  was  not  borrowed  from  the 
ancients  ; — it  came  from  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  : 

"  Millions  of  yeares  this  old  drivell  Cupid  lives; 
'*  While  ftill  more  wretch,  more  wicked  he  doth  prove  : 
"  Till  now  at  length  that  Jove  an  office  gives, 
"   (At  Juno's  fuite  who  much  did  Argus  love) 
"  In  this  our  world  a  hangman  for  to  be 
"  Of  all  thole  fooles  that  will  have  all  they  fee." 

B.II.  c.  14. 

8  Printed  amongft  the  works  of  Chaucer,  but  really  written 
by  Robert  Henderjbn,  or  Henry/on,  according  to  other  authorities. 

9  It  is  obfervable  that  Hyperion  is  ufed  by  Spenfer  with  the 
fame  error  in  quantity. 
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I  know  it  may  be  objected  on  the  authority  oi 
fuch  biographers  as  Theophilus  Gibber,  and  the 
writer  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Philip,  prefixed  to  the  mo- 
dern editions  ;  that  the  Arcadia  was  not  publifhed 
before  1(3 13,  and  confequently  too  late  for  this  imi- 
tation :  but  I  have  a  copy  in  my  own  poffeffio^ 
printed  for  W.  Ponfonbie,  15C)0,  4to.  which  hath 
efcaped  the  notice  of  the  induftrious  Ames,  and  the 
reft  of  our  typographical  antiquaries. 

Thus  likewife  every  word  of  antiquity  is  tojbe  cut 
down  to  the  claffical  fiandard. 

In  a  note  on  the  Prologue  to  Troihis  and  Crefsida, 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  not  met  with  in  the  quarto,) 
Mr.  Theobald  informs  us,  that  the  very  names  of 
the  gates  of  Troy,  have  been  barbaroufly  demolifhed 
by  the  editors  :  and  a  deal  of  learned  dull  he  makes 
in  fetting  them  right  again  ;  much  however  to  Mr. 
Heath's  fatisfaclion.  Indeed  the  learning  is  modeftlv 
withdrawn  from  the  later  editions,  and  we  arequietk 
inflructed  to  read., 

"  Dardan,  and  Thymbria,  Ilia,  Sceea,  TrSian.. 
"  And  Antenorides." 

But  had  he  looked  into  the  Troy  boke  of  Lydgate, 
inftead  of  puzzling  himfclf  with  Dares  Phrygius, 
he  would  have  found  the  horrid  demolition  to  have 
been  neither  the  work  of  Shakfpeare  nor  his  edi- 
tors : 

"  Therto  his  cyte  |  compafled  enuyrowne 
"  Hadde  gates  VI  to  entre  into  the  towne  : 
"  The  firft  of  all  |  and  ftrengeft  eke  with  ali^ 
"  Largeft  alfo  |  and  mofte  pryncypall, 
"  Of  myghty  byldyng  ]  alone  perelefs., 
"  Was  by  the  kynge  called  |  Dardanydes  ; 
"  And  in  ftorye  j  lyke  as  it  i«  fonnde, 
"  Tymbria  j  was  named  the  feconde  : 
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'r  And  the  thyrde  |  called  Helyas, 

"  The  fourthe  gate  J  hyghte  alfo  Cetheas  ; 

"  The  fyfthe  Trojana  j  the  fyxth  Anthonydes, 

'*  Stronge  and  myghty  |  both  in  werre  and  pes."1 

Lond.  empr.  by  R.  Pynfon,  1513,  fol.  B.  II.  ch.  xi. 

Our  excellent  friend  Mr.  Hurd  hath  borne  a  noble 


'*  The  Troy  Bohe  was  fomewhat  modernized,  and  reduced  in- 
to regular  ftanzas,  about  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  under 
the  name  of  "  The  Life  and  Death  of  HfSior — who  fought  a 
hundred  mayne  Battailes  in  open  Field  againfl  the  Grecians ; 
wherein  there  were  flaine  on  both  Sides  Fourteene  Hundred  and 
Sixe  Thoufand  Fourfcore  and  Sixe  Men."  Fol.  no  date.  This 
work,  Dr.  Fuller  and  feveral  other  criticks,  have  erroneoufly 
quoted  as  the  original;  and  obferve  in  confequence,  that  "  if 
Chaucer's  coin  were  of  greater  iv eight  for  deeper  learning,  Lyd- 
gate's  were  of  a  more  refined  ftandard  for  purer  language  :  fo 
that  one  might  miftake  him  for  a  modern  writer  !." 

Let  me  here  make  an  obfervation  for  the  benefit  of   the  next 
editor  of  Chaucer.  Mr.  Urry,  probably  misled  by  his  predeceflor, 
Speght,  was  determined,  Procrtifles-like,  to  force  every  line  in 
The  Canterbury  Tales  to  the  fame  ftandard  :  but  a  precife  num- 
ber of  fyllables  was  not  the  object  of  our  old  poets.      Lydgate, 
after  the  example  of  his  mafter,  very  fairly  acknowledges, 
"  Well  wot  I  |  moche  thing  is  wronge, 
"  Falfely  metryd  |  both  of  (hort  and  longe." 
and  Chaucer  himfelf  was  perfuaded,  that  the  rime  might  pofii- 
bly  be 

"  < Somewhat  agreable, 

"  Though  fome  verfe  faile  in  a  fyllable." 
In  (hort,  the  attention  was  directed  to  the  ccefural  pavfe,  as 
the  grammarians  call  it ;  which  is  carefully  marked  in  every  line 
of  Lydgate  :  and  Gafcoigne  in  his  Cert  ay  ne  Notes  of  Injiruclkm 
concerning  the  making  of  Verfe,  obferves  very  truly  of  Chaucer, 
"  Whofoeuer  do  perufe  and  well  confider  his  workes,  he  fhall 
find,  that  although  his  lines  are  not  always  of  one  felfe  fame 
number  of  fyllables,  yet  beyng  redde  by  one  that  hath  under- 
ftanding,  the  longeft  verfe  and  that  which  hath  moft  fyllables  in 
it,  will  fall  to  the  eare  correfpondent  unto  that  which  hath  feweft 
fyllables  in  it :  and  likewife  that  whiche  hath  in  it  feweft  fylla- 
bles fhall  be  found  yet  to  confift  of  wordes  (hat  hath  fuche  na- 
turall  founde,  as  may  feeme  equall  in  length  to  a  verfe  which 
hath  many  moe  fyllables  of  lighter  accents."     4to.  15?5. 
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testimony  on  our  fide  of  the  queftion.  "  Shakfpeare," 
fays  this  true  critick,  "  owed  the  felicity  of  freedom 
from  the  bondage  of  claffical  fuperfhtion,  to  the 
want  of  what  is  called  the  advantage  of  a  learned 
education. — This,  as  well  as  a  vaft  fuperiority  of 
genius,  hath  contributed  to  lift  this  aftonifhing  man 
to  the  glory  of  being  efieemed  the  moft  original 
thinker  and  fpeaker,  iince  the  times  of.  Homer." 
And  hence  indifputably  the  amazing  variety  of  ftyle 
and  manner,  unknown  to  all  other  writers  :  an  ar- 
gument of  itfelf  fufficient  to  emancipate  Shakfpeare 
from  the  fuppolition  of  a  classical  training.  Yet, 
to  be  honed,  one  imitation  is  fajiened  on  our  poet : 
which  hath  been  infifted  upon  likewife  by  Mr. 
Upton  and  Mr.  Whalley.  You  remember  it  in  the 
famous  fpeech  of  Claudio  in  Meqfure  for  Meqfure  : 

"  Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where  !"  &c. 

Moft  certainly  the  ideas  of  "  a  fpirit  bathing 
in  fiery  floods,"  of  refiding  "  in  thrilling  regions 
of  thick-ribbed  ice,"  or  of  being  "  imprilbned  in 
the  viewlefs  winds,"  are  not  original  in  our  author  ; 
but  I  am  not  fure,  that  they  came  from  the  Pla- 
tonick  hell  of  Virgil.3  The  monks  alfo  had  their 
hot  and  their  cold  hell  :  "  The  fyrfle  is  fyre  that 
ever  brenneth,  and  never  gyveth  lighte,"  fays  an 
old  homily  : 3 — "  The  feconde  is  pafiyng  colde,  that 
yf  a  grete  hylle  of  fyre  were  calten  tnerin,  it  fholde 

2  ["  Alise  panduntur  inanes 

"  Sufpenfse  ad  ventos  :   aliis  iub  gurgite  vafto 
"  Infe£tum  eluitur  fcelus,  aut  exuritur  igni." 

3  At  the  ende  of  the  feflyuall  drawen  outeof  Legenda  aurea, 
4to.  1508.  It  was  firft  printed  by  Caxton,  1493,  "  in  helpe  of 
fuch  clerkes  who  exeufe  theym  for  defaute  of  bokes,  and  alio  by 
fymplenes  of  connynge." 
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torn  to  yce."  One  of  their  legends,  well  remem- 
bered in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  gives  us  a  dialogue 
between  a  bifhop  and  a  foul  tormented  in  a  piece  of 
ice,  which  was  brought  to  cure  a  grete  brenning 
heate  in  his  foot  :4  take  care  you  do  not  interpret 
this  the  gout,  for  I  remember  Mr.  Menage  quotes  a 
canon  upon  us  : 

"  Si  quisdixeritepifcopumpODAGRAlaborare,  anathema,  fit." 

Another  tells  us  of  the  foul  of  a  monk  faftened 
to  a  rock,  which  the  winds  were  to  blow  about  for 
a  twelvemonth,  and  purge  of  its  enormities.  In- 
deed this  doctrine  was  before  now  introduced  into 
poetick  fiction,  as  you  may  fee  in  a  poem  "  where 
the  lover  declareth  his  pains  to  exceed  far  the  pains 
of  hell,"  among  the  many  mifcellaneous  ones  fub- 
joined  to  the  works  of  Surrey.  Nay,  a  very  learned 
and  inquiiitive  Brother-Antiquary,  our  Greek  Pro- 
feflbr,5  hath  obferved  to  me  on  the  authority  of 
Blefkenius,  that  this  was  the  ancient  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Iceland;6  who  were  certainly  very 
little  read  either  in  the  poet  or  the  philqfopher. 

After  all,  Shakfpeare's  curiofity  might  lead  him 
to  tran/lations.  Gawin  Douglas  really  changes  the 
Platonick  hell  into  the  "  punytion  of  faulis  in  pur- 
gatory :"  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  when  the  Ghofl 
informs  Hamlet  of  his  doom  there, 

"  Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  his  days  of  nature 
"  Are  burnt  and  purg'd  away. " 

the  expreffion  is  very  fimilar  to  the  bifhop's:    I  will 

4  On  all  foul es  daye,  p.  152. 

8  Mr  afterwards  Dr.  Lort. 

*  JJlandiee  Defcript.  Ludg.  Bat.  1607,  P-  4(5. 
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give  you  his  verfion  as  concifely  as  I  can  ;  "  It  is  a 
nedeful  thyng  to  fuffer  panis  and  torment — fum  in 
the  wyndis,  fum  under  the  watter,  and  in  the  fire 
uthir  fum  : — thus  the  mony  vices — 

'  Contrakkit  in  the  corpis  be  done  away 

'  And  pur  git. "  Sixte  Booke  of  En  e  ados,  fol.  p.  IQl, 

It  feems,  however,  "  that  Shakfpeare  him/elf  m 
The  Tempejl  hath  tranflated  fome  expreffions  of 
Virgil :  witnefs  the  0  dea  certe."  I  prefume,  we 
are  here  directed  to  the  paflage,  where  Ferdinand 
fays  of  Miranda,  after  hearing  the  fongs  of  Ariel, 

Moft  fure,  the  goddefs 


"  On  whom  thefe  airs  attend." 

and  ib  very  fmall  Latin  is  fufficient  for  this  formi- 
dable tranflation,  that  if  it  be  thought  any  honour 
to  our  poet,  I  am  loath  to  deprive  him  of  it ;  but 
his  honour  is  not  built  on  fuch  a  landy  foundation. 
Let  us  turn  to  a  real  tranjlator,  and  examine  whe- 
ther the  idea  might  not  be  fully  comprehended  by 
an  Englifh  reader ;  Jhppqfing  it  necefTarily  borrowed 
from  Virgil.  Hexameters  in  our  own  language 
are  almoft  forgotten  ;  we  will  quote  therefore  this 
time  from  Stanyhurft  : 

"  O  to  thee,  fayre  virgin,  what  terme  may  rightly  be 

fitted  ? 
"  Thy  tongue,  thy  vifage  no  mortal  frayltie  refembleth. 
"  No  doubt,  a  godejje  !"     Edit.  1583. 

Gabriel  Harvey  defired  only  to  be  "  epitaph' d, 
the  inventor  of  the  Englifh  hexameter"  and  for  a 
while  every  one  would  be  halting  on  Roman  feet ; 
but  the  ridicule  of  our  fellow-collegian  Hall,  in  one 
of  his  Satires,  and  the  reafoning  of  Daniel,  in  his 
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Defence  of  Rhyme  againft  Campion,  prefently  re- 
duced us  to  our  original  Gothick. 

But  to  come  nearer  the  purpofe,  what  will  you 
fay,  if  I  can  fhow  you,  that  Shakipeare,  when,  in 
the  favourite  phrafe,  he  had  a  Latin  poet  in  his  eye, 
mod  afluredly  made  ufe  of  a  tranflation  ? 

Profpero,  in  The  Tempefl,  begins  the  addrefs  to 
his  attendant  fpirits, 

"  Ye  elves  of  hills,  of  Handing  lakes,  and  groves." 

This  fpeech,  Dr.  Warburton  rightly  obferves  to 
be  borrowed  from  Medea  in  Ovid  :  and  "  it  proves,'* 
fays  Mr.  Holt,7  "  beyond  contradiction,  that  Shak- 
fpeare  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  fentiments 
of  the  ancients  on  the  fubjecl;  of  inchantments." 
The  original  lines  are  thefe  : 

"  Aurseque,  &  venti,  montefque,  amnefque,  lacufque, 
"  Diique  omnes  nemorum,  diique  omncs  noctis  addle." 

It  happens,  however,  that  the  tranflation  by  Arthur 
Golding8  is  by  no  means  literal,  and  Shakfpeare 
hath  clofely  followed  it  : 

"  Ye  ayres  and  winds ;  ye  elves  of  hills,  of  brookes,  of 

woods  alone, 
"  Of  Jfanding  lakes,    and   of   the  night  approche  ye 

everych  one.'-'    ■ 

I  think  it  is  unneceflary  to  purfue  this  any  fur- 

7  In  fome  remarks  on  The  Tempejt,  publifhed  under  the  quaint 
title  of  An  Attempt  to  refcue  that  aunciente  Englijh  Poet  and 
Play-wrighte.  Mai/ier  Williaume  Shakefpeare,  from  the  man* 
Errours,  jaulfely  charged  upon  him  by  certaine  new-fangled 
JVittcs.     Lond.  8vo.  1/49,  P-  81. 

8  His  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  In  a  long 
epiftle  in  verfe,  from  Berwick,  April  20,   1 567. 
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ther  ;  efpecially  as  more  powerful  arguments  awai* 
us. 

In  The  Merchant  of  Venice,   the  Jew,  as  an  apo- 
logy  for  his  cruelty  to   Antonio,    rehearfes  many 
fympathies  and  antipathies  for  which  no  realbn  can 
be  rendered  : 

"  Some  love  not  a  gaping  pig- 


And  others  when  the  bagpipe  rings  i'th'  nofe, 
"  Cannot  contain  their  urine  tor  affection" 

This  incident,  Dr.  Warburton  fuppofes  to  be 
taken  from  a  pafTage  in  Scaliger's  Exercitations 
againft  Cardan  :  "  Narrabo  tibi  jocofam  fympathiam 
Reguli  Vafconis  equitis  :  is  dum  viveret  audito/)/ior- 
mingis  fono,  urinam  illico  facere  cogebatur." — 
"  And,"  proceeds  the  Doctor,  "  to  make  this  jocu- 
lar ftory  Mill  more  ridiculous,  Shakfpeare,  I  fup- 
pofe,  tranflated  phorminx  by  bagpipes." 

Here  we  feem  fairly  caught ; — for  Scaliger's  work 
was  never,  as  the  term  goes,  done  into  Engli/h.  But 
luckily  in  an  old  tranflation  from  the  French  of 
Peter  le  Loier,  entitled,  A  Treatife  of  Specters,  or 
ftraunge  Sights,  Vifions,  and  Apparitions  appearing 
fenfibly  unto  Men,  we  have  this  identical  ftory  from 
Scaliger  :  and  what  is  ftill  more,  a  marginal  note 
gives  us  in  all  probability  the  very  fact  alluded  to, 
as  well  as  the  word  of  Shakfpeare  :  "  Another  gen- 
tleman of  this  quality  liued  of  late  in  Deuon  neere 
Excetler,  who  could  not  endure  the  playing  on  a 
bagpiper* 

9  M.  Bayle  hath  delineated  the  Angular  character  of  our  faA- 
taftical  author.  His  work  was  originally  tranflated  by  one  Za- 
charie  Jones.  My  edit,  is  in  4to.  1005,  with  an  anonymous 
Dedication  to  the  King  :  the  Devonshire  ftory  was  therefore  well 

known  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare. The  paflage  from  Scaliger 

is  Hkewife  to  be  met  with  in  The  Optick  Glaff'e  of  Humor?, 
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We  may  juft  add,  as  fome  obfervation  hath  been 
made  upon  it,  that  affection  in  the  fenfe  of  fympa- 
thy  was  formerly  technical ;  and  fo  ufed  by  Lord 
Bacon,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  many  other  writers. 

A  fingle  word  in  Queen  Catherine's  character  of 
Woliey,  in  Henry  VIIJ.  is  brought  by  the  Doctor 
as  another  argument  for  the  learning  of  Shak- 
fpeare  : 


He  was  a  man 


"  Of  an  unbounded  ftomach,  ever  ranking 

"  Himfelf  with  princes ;  one  that  by  fuggeftion 

"  Ty'd  all  the  kingdom.     Simony  was  fair  play. 

"  His  own  opinion  was  his  law  :   i'th'  prefence 

"  He  would  fay  untruths,  and  be  ever  double 

"  Both  in  his  words  and  meaning.     He  was  never, 

"  But  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful. 

"  His  promifes  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty  j 

"  But  his  performance,  as  he  now  is,  nothing. 

"  Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 

"  The  clergy  ill  example." 

"  The  word  fuggeftion"  fays  the  critick,  "  is 
here  ufed  with  great  propriety,  and  feeming  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  tongue  :"  and  he  proceeds  to 
fettle  the  fenfe  of  it  from  the  late  Roman  writers 
and  their  gloffers.  But  Shakfpeare's  knowledge  was 
from  Holinfhed,  whom  he  follows  verbatim : 

"  This  cardinal  was  of  a  great  ftomach,  for  he 

compted  himfelf  equal  with  princes,  and  by  craftie 

fuggeftion  got  into  his  hands  innumerable  treafure  : 

he  forced  little  on  fimonie,  and  was  not  pitifull,  and 

flood  affectionate  in  his  own  opinion  :  in  open  pre- 


written,   I  believe,  by  T.  Wombwell ;  *  and  in  feveral  other 
places. 

*  "  So  I  imagined  from  a  note  of  Mr.  Baker's,  but  I  have  fince  feen  a  copy 
in  the  library  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  printed  1607,  and  afcribed  to  T. 
Walkington,  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge."     Dr.  Firmer's  MSS,    Reed. 
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fence  de  would  lie  and  feie  untruth,  and  was  dou- 
ble both  in  fpeech  and  meaning  :  he  would  promife 
much  and  performe  little  :  he  was  vicious  of  his 
bodie,  and  gaue  the  clergie  euil  example."  Edit. 
1587,  p.  Q22. 

Perhaps  after  this  quotation,  you  may  not  think, 
that  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  who  reads  Tyt/id — in- 
flead  of — Tyd  all  the  kingdom,  deferves  quite  fo 

much   of    Dr.   Warburton's  feverity.— Indifpu- 

tably  the  pailage,  like  every  other  in  the  fpeech,  is 
intended  to  exprefs  the  meaning  of  the  parallel 
one  in  the  chronicle :  it  cannot  therefore  be  cre- 
dited, that  any  man,  when  the  original  was  produced, 
fhould  flill  choofe  to  defend  a  cant  acceptation  ;  and 
inform  us,  perhaps,  ferioii/ly,  that  in  gaming  lan- 
guage, from  I  know  not  what  practice,  to  tye  is  to 
equal !  A  fenfe  of  the  word,  as  far  as  I  have  yet 
found,  unknown  to  our  old  writers  ;  and,  if  known, 
would  not  furely  have  been  ufed  in  this  place  by 
our  author. 

But  let  us  turn  from  conjecture  to  Shakfpeare's 
authorities.  Hall,  from  whom  the  above  defcrip- 
tion  is  copied  by  Holinfhed,  is  very  explicit  in  the 
demands  of  the  Cardinal :  who  having  infolently 
told  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  "  For  fothe  I 
thinke,  that  halfe  your  fubftaunce  were  to  litle," 
aflures  them  by  way  of  comfort  at  the  end  of  his 
harangue,  that  upon  an  average  the  tythe  fhould  be 
fufficient ;  "  Sers,  fpeake  not  to  breake  that  thyng 
that  is  concluded,  for  fame  fhall  not  paie  the  tenth 
parte,  and  fome  more." — And  again  :  "  Thei  faied, 
the  Cardinall  by  vifitacions,  makyng  of  abbottes, 
probates  of  teframentes,  graunting  of  faculties,  li- 
cences, and  other  pollyngs  in  his  courtes  legantines, 
had  made  his  threojure  egall  with  the  kinges"  Edit, 
1248,  p.  138,  and  143. 
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Skelton,1  in  his  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court,  gives 
us,  after  his  rambling  manner,  a  curious  character 
of  Wol  fey  : 

1  His  poems  are  printed  with  the  title  of  "  Pithy,  Pleafaunt, 
and  Profitable  Workes  of  Maiiter  Skelton  Poet  Laureate." — ■ 
"  But,"  fays  Mr.  Cibber,  after  feveral  other  writers,  "  how  or 
by  what  intereft  he  was  made  Laureat,  or  whether  it  was  by  a 
title  he  a  {Turned  to  himfelf,  cannot  be  determined."  This  is  an 
error  pretty  generally  received,  and  it  may  be  worth  our  while 
to  remove  it. 

A  facetious  author  fays  fomewhere,  that  a  poet  laureat,  in  the 
modern  idea,  is  a  gentleman,  who  hath  an  annual  fiipend  for  re- 
minding us  of  the  New  Year,  and  the  Birth-day  :  but  formerly 
a  Poet  Laureat  was  a  real  univerjity  graduate. 
"  Skelton  wore  the  laurell  wreath, 
"  And  paft  xnjchoels  ye  knoe." 
fays  Churchyarde  in  a  poem  prefixed  to  bis  works.  And  Matter 
Caxton  in  his  Preface  to  The  Boke  of  Eneydos,  14^0,  hath  a 
paffage,  which  well  deferve's  to  be  quoted  without  abridgement : 
"  I  praye  may  iter  John  Skelton,  late  created  poete  laureate  in  the 
univerjlte  of  Oxenforde,  to  overfee  and  corre6te  thys  fayd  booke, 
and  taddreffe  and  expowne  whereas  fhall  be  founde  faulte,  to 
theym  that  fhall  requyre  it  5  for  hym  I  knowe  for  fuffycyent  to 
expowne  and  Englyfshe  every  dyrficulte  that  is  therein  j  for  he 
hath  late  tranilated  the  epyftles  of  Tulle,  and  the  book  of  Dyo- 
dorus  Syculus,  and  diverfe  other  workes  out  of  Latyn  into  Eng- 
lyfhe,  not  in  rude  and  old  language,  but  in  polyihed  and  ornate 
termes,  craftely,  as  he  that  hath  redde  Fyrgyle,  Ouyde,  Tullye, 
and  all  the  other  noble  poets  and  oratours,  to  me  unkn.owen  : 
and  alio  he  hath  redde  the  ix  mufes,  and  underitands  their  mu- 
fical  fcyences,  and  to  whom  of  them  eche  fcyence  is  appropred  : 
I  fuppofe  he  hath  dronken  of  Ely  cons  well  !" 

I  find,  from  Mr.  Baker's  MSS.  that  our  laureat  was  admitted 
ad  eundem  at  Cambridge  :  "  An  Dom.  14C)3,  &  Hen.  7.  none 
Conceditur  Johi  Skelton  Poete  in  partibus  tranfmarinis  atque 
O.von.  Laurea  ornato,  ut  apud  nos  eadem  decoraretur."  And 
afterward,  "An.  1504-5  Conceditur  Join  Skelton, Poetse.  Laureat. 
quod  polfit  flare  eodem  gradu  hie,  quo  ftetit  Oxoniis,  &  quod 
poifit  uti  habitu  iibi  conceifo  a  Principe." 

See  likewife  Dr.  Knight's  Life  of  Colet,  p.  122.  And  Re 
cherchvs  fur  les  Poctes  couronnez,  par  M.  TAbbe  du  Refuel,  In 
the  Memoires  de  Litter ature,  Vol.  X.  Paris,  4to.  1730, 

Vol.  II.  E 
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By  and  by 


"  He  will  drynke  us  fo  dry 

"  And  fucke  us  fo  nye 

"  Thar  men  {hall  fcantly 

"  Haue  penny  or  halpennye 

"  God  faue  hys  noble  grace 

"  And  graunt  him  a  place 

"  Endlefle  to  dwel 

"  With  the  deuill  of  hel 

'*  For  and  he  were  there 

"  We  nead  neuer  feare 

i(  Of  the  feendes  blacke 

"  For  I  undertake 

"  He  wold  fo  brag  and  crake 

**  That  he  wold  than  make 

"  The  deuils  to  quake 

"  To  fhndder  and  to  {hake 

M  Lyke  a  fier  drake 

"  And  with  a  cole  rake 

"  Brufe  them  on  a  brake 

"  And  binde  them  to  a  Hake 

"  And  fet  hel  on  fyre 

"  At  his  owne  defire 

"  He  is  fuch  a  grym  fyre  !"     Edit.  1568. 

Mr.  Upton  and  lbme  other  criticks  have  thought 
it  very  Jcholar-like  in  Hamlet  to  fwear  the  Centi- 
nels  on  a  fiuord:  but  this  is  for  ever  met  with. 
For  inftance,  in  the  Paffiis  Primus  of  Pierce  Plow- 
man : 

"  Dauid  in  his  daies  dubbed  knightes, 

(f  And  did  hem  /were  on  her  f word  to  ferue  truth  euer." 

And  in  Hieronymo,  the  common  butt  of  our  author 
and  the  wits  of  the  time,  fays  Lorenzo  to  Pedrin- 
gano, 

"  Swear  on  this  crofs,  that  what  thou  fayft  is  true— . 
"  But  if  I  prove  thee  perjured  and  unjutl, 
"  This  very/word,  whereon  thou  took  ft  thine  oath^ 
"  Shall  be  the  worker  of  thy  tragedy  !" 
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We  have  therefore  no  occafion  to  go  with  Mr. 
Garriek  as  far  as  the  French  of  Brantome  to  illuf- 
trate  this  ceremony  :2  a  gentleman,  who  will  be  al- 
ways allowed  the  Jirji  commentator  on  Shaklpeare, 
when  he  does  not  carry  us  beyond  himfelf. 

Mr.  Upton,  however,  in  the  next  place,  pro- 
duces a  pallage  from  Henry  VI.  whence  he  argues 
it  to  be  very  plain,  that  our  author  had  not  only  read 
Cicero  s  Offices,  but  even  more  critically  than  many 
of  the  editors  : 

" This  villain  here, 


"  Being  captain  of  a  pinnace,  threatens  more 
"  Than  Bargulus,  the  ftrong  Illyrian  pirate." 

So  the  wight,  he  obferves  with  great  exultation,  is 
named  by  Cicero  in  the  editions  of  Shakfpeare's 
time,  "  Bargulus  Illyrius  latro  ;"  though  the  mo- 
dern editors  have  choien  to  call  him  Bardylis  : — 

"  and  thus  I  found  it  in  tivo  MSS." And  thus  he 

might  have  found  it  in  two  tranflations,  before 
Shakfpeare  was  born.  Robert  Whytinton,  J  533, 
calls  him,  "  Bargulus  a  pirate  upon  the  fee  of 
Illiry  ;"  and  Nicholas  Grimald,  about  twenty  years 
afterward,  "  Bargulus  the  Illyrian  robber."  3 

But  it  had  been  eafy  to  have  checked  Mr.  Upton's 
exultation,  by  oblerving,  that  Bargulus  does  not 
appear  in  the  quarto. — Which  alio  is  the  cafe  with 
fome  fragments  of  Latin  verfes,  in  the  different 
parts  of  this  doubtful  performance. 

2  Mr.  Johnfon's  edit.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  \f\. 

3  I  have  met  with  a  writer  who  tells  us,  that  a  tmnflation  of 
the  Offices  was  printed  by  Caxton,  in  the  year  1-4S1  :  but  fueh 
a  book  never  exifteil.  It  is  a  miitake  for  Tullius  of  old  Aget 
printed  with  The  B»kc  of  FrendJItipe,  by  Jolm  Tiptoft,  E:irl  of 
Worcefter.  I  believe  the  former  was  tranllated  by  William 
Wyrcethe,  alias  Botoner. 
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It  is  fcarcely  worth  mentioning,  that  two  or  three 
more  Latin  paflages,  which  are  met  with  in  our 
author,  are  immediately  tranfcribed  from  the  ftory 
or  chronicle  before  him.  Thus,  in  Henry  V.  whofe 
right  to  the  kingdom  of  France  is  copioufly  demon- 
strated by  the  Archbifhop  : 

" There  is  no  bar 


.  "  To  make  againfl  your  highnefs'  claim  to  France, 
"  But  tins  which  they  produce  from  Pharamond : 
"  In  terram  Salicam  mulieres  ne  fuccedant  5 
"  No  woman  lhall  fucceed  in  Salike  land  : 
"  Which  Salike  land  the  French  unjuftly  gloze 
"  To  be  the  realm  of  France,  and  Pharamond 
"  The  founder  of  this  law  and  female  bar. 
"  Yet  their  own  authors  faithfully  affirm, 
"  That  the  land  Salike  lies  in  Germany, 
"  Between  the  floods  of  Sala  and  of  Elve,"  &c. 

Archbifhop  Chichelie,  fays  Holinfhed,  "  did  much 
inueie  againfl  the  furmifed  and  falfe  fained  law 
Salike,  which  the  Frenchmen  alledge  euer  againfl 
the  kings  of  England  in  barre  of  their  jufl  title  to 
the  crowne  of  France.  The  very  words  of  that 
fuppofed  law  are  thefe,  In  terram  Salicam  mulieres 
ne  fuccedant,  that  is  to  faie,  Into  the  Salike  land 
let  not  women  fucceed ;  which  the  French  gloffers 
expound  to  be  the  realm  of  France,  and  that  this 
law  was  made  by  King  Pharamond  :  whereas  yet 
their  owne  authors  affirme,  that  the  land  Salike  is 
in  Germanie,  betweene  the  rivers  of  Elbe  and 
Sala,  &c.  p.  545. 

It  hath  lately  been  repeated  from  Mr.  Guthrie's 
EJfay  on  EjigliJJi  Tragedy,  that  the  portrait  of 
Macbeth's  wife  is  copied  from  Buchanan,  "  whofe 
fpirit,  as  well  as  words,  is  tranfiated  into  the  play 
of  Shakfpeare  :  and  it  had  fignified  nothing  to  have 
pored  only  on  Holinfhed  (or  facts.'" "  Animus 
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etiam,  per  fe  ferox,  prope  quotidianis  conviciis 
uxoris  (quae  omnium  conliliorum  ei  erat  confcia) 
ftimulabatur."— This  is  the  whole,  that  Buchanan 
fays  of  the  lady  ;  and  truly  I  fee  no  more  Jpirit  in 
the  Scotch,  than  in  the  Englifh  chronicler.  "  The 
wordes  of  the  three  weird  fillers  alto  greatly  en- 
couraged him,  [to  the  murder  of  Duncan]  but 
fpecially  his  wife  lay  fore  upon  him  to  attempt  the 
thing,  as  {he  that  was  very  ambitious,  brenning  in 
unquenchable  delire  to  beare  the  name  of  a  queene." 
Edit.  1577,  p.  244. 

This  part  of  Holinfhed  is  an  abridgement  of 
Johne  Bellenden's  tranflation  of  the  noble  clerk. 
Hector  Boece,  imprinted  at  Edingburgh,  in  fol. 
1541.  I  will  give  the  parTage  as  it  is  found  there  : 
"  His  wyfe  impacient  of  lang  tary  (as  all  ivemen 
ar)  fpecially  quhare  they  ar  defirus  of  ony  purpos, 
gaif  hym  gret  artation  to  purfew  the  thrid  weird, 
that  fche  micht  be  ane  quene,  calland  hym  oft  tymis 
febyl  cowart  and  nocht  defyrus  of  honouris,  fen  he 
durft  not  affailze  the  thing  with  manheid  and  cu- 
rage,  quhilk  is  offerit  to  hym  be  beniuolence  of 
fortoun.  Howbeit  findry  otheris  hes  afTailzeit  fie 
thinges  afore  with  maift  terribyl  jeopardyis,  quhen 
they  had  not  lie  fickernes  to  fucceid  in  the  end  of 
thair  lauboris  as  he  had  had."     P.  173. 

But  we  can  demonftrate,  that  Shakfpeare  had  not 
the  ftory  from  Buchanan.  According  to  him,  the 
we'i'rd-fifters  falute  Macbeth,  "  Una  Angufiae  Tha- 

mum,    altera  Moraviae,    tertia  regem." Thane 

of  Angus,  and  of  Murray,  &c.  but  according  to 
Holinfhed,  immediately  from  Bellenden,  as  it  minds 
in  Shakfpeare  :  "  The  firft  of  them  fpake  and  fayde, 
All  hayle  Makbeth,  thane  of  Glammis, — the  fecond 
of  them  faid;    Hayle  Makbeth,  thane  of  Cawder ; 
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but  the  third  fayde,  All  hayle  Makbeth,  that  here- 
after fliall  be  king  of  Scotland.'"     P.  243. 

"  \.  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth!  Hail  to  thee,  thane  of 

Giamis  ! 
(<  2.  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth  !  Hail  to  thee,   thane  of 

Cawdor ! 
"  3.  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth  !  that  fliall  be  fo*«g  here- 
after !" 

Here  too  our  poet  found  the  equivocal  predictions, 
on  which  his  hero  fo  fatally  depended.  "  He  had 
learned  of  certain  wyfards,    how  that  he  ought  to 

take  heede  of  Macduffe  ; and  furely   hereupon 

had  he  put  Macduffe  to  death,  but  a  certaine  witch 
whom  he  had  in  great  truft,  had  tolde,  that  he 
fhould  neuer  be  flain  with  man  born  of  any  woman, 
nor  vanquished  till  the  wood  of  Bernane  came  to 
the  caitell  of  Dunfmane."  P.  244.  And  the  icene 
between  Malcolm  and  Macduff  in  the  fourth  A6t 
is  almott  literally  taken  from  the  Chronicle. 

Macbeth  was  certainly  one  of  Shakfpeare's  lateft 
productions,  and  it  might  poffibly  have  been  fug- 
gefted  to  him  by  a  little  performance  on  the  fame 
fubje6t  at  Oxford,  before  King  James,  l605.  I 
will  tranfcribe  my  notice  of  it  from  Wake's  Rex 
Platonicus  :  "  Fabulae  anfam  dedit  antiqua  de  Regia 
profapia  hiftoriola  apud  Scoto-Britannos  celebrata, 
quae  narrat  tres  olim  Sibyllas  occurrifle  duobus 
Scotia?  proceribus,  Macbetho  &  Banchoni,  &  ilium 
prsedixiile  Regem  futurum,  fed  Regem  nullum  ge- 
niturum ;  hunc  Regem  non  futurum,  fed  Reges 
geniturum  multos.  Vaticinii  veritatem  rerum  eventus 
comprobavit.  Banchonis  enim  e  ftirpe  potentiffimus 
Jacobus  oriundus."  P.  2Q. 

A  Wronger  argument  hath  been  brought  from  the 
plot  of  Hamlet.     Dr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Whalley  affure 
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us,  that  for  this,  Shakfpeare  mufl  have  read  Saxo 
Grammaticus  in  Latin,  for  no  translation  hath  been 
made  into  any  modern  language.  But  the  truth  is, 
he  did  not  take  it  from  Saxo  at  all ;  a  novel  called 
The  Hyjlorie  of  Hamblet,  was  his  original  :  a  frag- 
ment of  which,  in  black  letter,  I  have  been  favoured 
with  by  a  very  curious  and  intelligent  gentleman,  to 
whom  the  lovers  of  Shakfpeare  will  fome  time  or 
other  owe  great  obligations. 

It  hath  indeed  been  faid,  that  "if  fuch  an  hiftory 
exi/is,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  that  any  poet  unac- 
quainted with  the  Latin  language  (fuppofing  his 
perceptive  faculties  to  have  been  ever  fo  acute,) 
could  have  caught  the  characleriftical  madnefs  of 
Hamlet,  defcribed  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,*  fo  hap- 
pily as  it  is  delineated  by  Shakfpeare. 

Very  luckily,  our  fragment  gives  us  a  part  of 
Hamlet's  fpeeeh  to  his  mother,  which  fufficiently 
replies  to  this  obfervation : — "  It  was  not  without 
caufe,  and  jufte  occafion,  that  my  geftures,  coun- 
tenances and  words  feeme  to  proceed  from  a  mad- 
man, and  that  I  defire  to  haue  all  men  efteeme  mee 
wholy  depriued  of  fence  and  reafonable  under- 
ftanding,  bycaufel  am  well  affured,  that  he  that  hath 
made  no  confcience  to  kill  his  owne  brother,  (ac- 
cuftomed  to  murthers,  and  allured  with  defire  of 
gouernement  without  control!  in  his  treafons,)  will 
not  fpare  to  faue  himfelfe  with  the  like  crueltie,  in 
the  blood,  and  flefh  of  the  loyns  of  his  brother,  by 
him  maflacred  :  and  therefore  it  is  better  for  me 
to  fayne  madneffe  then  to  ufe  my  right  fences  as 

4  "  Falfitatis  enim  (Hamlethus)  alienus  haberi  cupidus,  ita 
aftutiam  veriloquio  permifcebat,  ut  nee  dictis  veracitas  deefiet, 
nee  acuminis  modus  verorum  judicio  proderetur."  This  is  quoted, 
as  it  had  been  before,  in  Mr.  Guthrie's  Effhy  on  Tragedy,  with 
a  J mall  variation  from  the  Original.     See  edit.  fol.  Ib'44,  p.  50. 
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nature  hath  beftovved  them  upon  me.      The  bright 
(Tuning  clearnes  therof  I  am  forced  to  hide  vnder 
thislhadow  of  diffimulation,  as  the  fun  doth  hir  beams 
vnder  fome  great  cloud,  when  the  wether  in  fummer 
time  ouercafteth  :  the  face  of  a  mad  man,    ferueth 
to  couer  my  gallant  countenance,  and  the  geftures 
of  a  fool  are  fit  for  me,  to  the  end  that  guiding  my 
felf  wifely  -therm  I  may  preferue  my  life  for  the 
Danes  and  the  memory  of  my  late  deceafed  father, 
for  that  the  defire  of  reuenging  his  death  is  fo  in- 
grauen  in  my  heart,  that  if  I  dye  not  fhortly,    I 
hope  to  take  fuch  and  fo  great  vengeance,    that 
thefe    countryes    fhall    for    euer    fpeake    thereof. 
Neuerthelefs  I  mull  ftay  the  time,  msanes,  and  oc- 
cafion,  left  by  making  ouer  great  halt,  I  be  now  the 
caufe   of    mine  own  fodaine  ruine   and  ouerthrow, 
and  by  that  meanes,  end,  before  I  beginne  to  effect 
my   hearts  defire  :    hee   that  hath   to   doe  with   a 
wicked,    difloyall,    crucll,    and  diiconrteous    man, 
muft  vfe  craft,  and  politike  inuentions,  fuch  as  fine 
witte  can  belt  imagine,  not  to  difcouer  his   inter- 
prife  :   for  feeing  that  by  force  I  cannot  affect  my 
defire,   reafon  alloweth  me  by  diffimulation,    fub- 
tiltie,  and  fecret  practifes  to  proceed  therein." 

But  to  put  the  matter  out  of  all  queftion,  my 
communicative  friend,  above-mentioned,  Mr.  Ca- 
pell,  (for  why  fhould  I  not  give  myfelf  the  credit 
of  his  name  ?)  hath  been  fortunate  enough  to  pro- 
cure from  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Newcaltle, 
a  complete  copy  of  the  Hyftorie  of  Hamblet,  which 
proves  to  be  a  tranflation  from  the  French  of 
Belleforeft ;  and  he  tells  me,  that  "  all  the  chief 
incidents  of  the  play,  and  all  the  capital  characters 
are  there  in  embryo,  after  a  rude  and  barbarous 
manner  :  fentiments  indeed  there  are  none,  that 
Shakfpeare  could  borrow  ;    nor  any  expreffion  but 
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one,  which  is,  where  Hamlet  kills  Polonius  behind 
the  arras  :  in  doing  which  he  is  made  to  cry  out  as 
in  the  play,  "  a  rat,  a  rat  /" — So  much  for  Saxo 
Gr animations  / 

It  is  fcarcely  conceivable,  how  induftrioufly  the 
puritanical  zeal  of  the  laft  age  exerted  itfelf  in  de- 
llroying,  amongft  better  things,  the  innocent  amufe- 
ments  of  the  former.  Numberlefs  Tales  and  Poems 
are  alluded  to  in  old  books,  which  are  now  perhaps 
no  where  to  be  found.  Mr.  Capell  informs  me, 
(and  he  is  in  thefe  matters,  the  molt  able  of  all 
men  to  give  information,)  that  our  author  appears 
to  have  been  beholden  to  fome  novels,  which  he 
hath  yet  only  feen  in  French  or  Italian  :  but  he  adds, 
"  to  lay  they  are  not  in  fome  Englifh  drefs,  profaic 
or  metrical,  and  perhaps  with  circumftances  nearer 
to  his  ftories,  is  what  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  do  : 
nor  indeed  is  what  I  believe  ;  but  rather  the  con- 
trary, and  that  time  and  accident  will  bring  fome  of 
them  to  light,  if  not  all." — 

W.  Painter,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fecond  Tome 
of  his  Palace  of  Pleafure,  1507,  advertifes  the 
reader,  "  bicaufe  fodaynly  (contrary  to  expectation) 
this  volume  is  rifen  to  a  greater  heape  of  leaues,  I 
doe  omit  for  this  prefent  time  Jundry  nouels  of  mery 
deuife,  referuing  the  fame  to  be  jo)  ned  with  the  reit 
of  an  other  part,  wherein  (hall  fucceedethe  remnant 
of  Bandello,  fpecially  futch  (fuffrable)  as  the  learned 
French  man  Francois  de  Belleforeft  hath  felected, 
and  the  choyfeft  clone  in  the  Italian.  Some  alfo 
out  of  Erizzo,  Ser  Giouanni  Florentino,  Parabofco, 
Cynthio,  Straparole,  Sanfouino,  and  the  beft  liked 
out  of  the  Queene  of  Nauarre,  and  other  authors. 
Take  thefe  in  good  part,  with  thofe  that  haue  and 
fhall  come  forth." — But  I  am  not  able  to  find  that 
a  third  Tome  was  ever  publifhed :    and  it  is  verv 
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probable,  that  the  intereft  of  his  bookfellers,  and 
more  efpecially  the  prevailing  mode  of  the  time, 
might  lead  him  afterward  to  print  his  jkndry  novels 
feparately.  If  this  were  the  cafe,  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  fuch  fugitive  pieces  are  recovered  with  diffi- 
culty ;  when  the  two  Tomes,  which  Tom.  Rawlinfon 
would  have  called  jujla  volumina,  are  almoft  anni- 
hilated. Mr.  Ames,  who  fearched  after  books  of 
this  fort  with  the  utmoft  avidity,  moft  certainly  had 
not  feen  them,  when  he  publifhed  his  Typographical 
Antiquities ;  as  appears  from  his  blunders  about 
them  :  and  poffibly  I  myfelf  might  have  remained 
in  the  fame  predicament,  had  I  not  been  favoured 
with  a  copy  by  my  generous  friend,  Mr.  Lort. 

Mr.  Colman,  in  the  Preface  to  his  elegant  trans- 
lation of  Terence,  hath  offered  fome  arguments  for 
the  learning  of  Shakfpeare,  which  have  been  re- 
tailed with  much  confidence,  fince  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Johnfon's  edition. 

"  Befides  the  refemblance  of  particular  paflages 
Scattered  up  and  down  in  different  plays,  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  Comedy  of  Errors  is  in  great 
meafure  founded  on  the  Mencechmi  of  Plautus  ;  but 
I  do  not  recoil  eel:  ever  to  have  feen  it  obferved, 
that  the  difguife  of  the  Pedant  in  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  and  his  afluming  the  name  and  characler 
of  Fincentio,  feem  to  -be  evidently  taken  from  the 
difguife  of  the  Sycophant  a  in  the  Trinummus  of  the 
faid  author; 5    and  there  is  a  quotation  from   the 

5  This  obfervation  of  Mr.  Colman  is  quoted  by  his  very  in- 
genious colleague,  Mr.  Thornton,  in  his  translation  of  this  play  : 
who  further  remarks,  in  another  part  of  it,  that  a  paffage  in 
Borneo  and  Jutiet,  where  Shakfpeare  fpeaks  of  the  contradiction 
in  the  nature  of  love,  is  very  much  in  the  manner  of  his  author  : 

"  Amor — mores  hominum  moros  &  morofos  efficit. 

"  Minus  placet  quod  fuadetur,  quod  difuadetur  placet, 
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Eunuch  of  Terence  alfo,    fo  familiarly  introduced 


"'  Quom  inopia'ft,  cupias,  quando  ejus  copia'ft,  turn  noti 
vehs,"  &c. 
Which  he  translates  with  eafe  and  elegance, 

<< Love  makes  a  man  a  fool, 

"  Hard  to  be  pleas  d. — What  you'd  periuade  him  to, 

"  He  likes  not    and  embraces  that,  from  which 

"  You  would  dilTuade  him. — What  there  is  a  lack  of, 

"  Thai  wil'  he  covet ;   when  'tis  in  his  power, 

"  He'll  none  on  t. "     A^t  III.  fc.  hi. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  paifage  in  Shakfpeare  : 

"  O  brawling  love  !  O  loving  hate  ! — 

"  O  heavy  lightnefs  !   ferious  vanity  ! 

"  Mis-fhapen  chaos  of  well  fee ming  forms  ! 

"  Fearher  of  lead,  bright  fmoke,  cold  fire,  fick  health  ! 

"  Still-waking  fleep  !  that  is  not  what  it  is  !" 
Shakfpeare,  I  am  fur'*,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Thornton,  did  not 
want  a  Phutus  to  teach  him  the  workings  of  nature  ;  nor  are 
his  parailelijhs  produced  with  any  fuch  implication  :  but,  i  fup- 
pofe,  a  peculiarity  appears  here  in  the  manner  of  expretiion, 
which  however  was  extremely  the  humour  of  the  age.  Every 
fonnetteer  chara6terifes  love  by  contrarieties.  Watfon  begins  one 
of  bis  canzonets, 

"  Love  is  a  fowre  delight,  a  fugred  griefe, 

"  A  living  death,  an  euer-dying  life,"  &c. 
Turberville  makes  Re  a f on  harangue  againft  it  in  the  fame  man- 
ner: 

"  A  fierie  froft,  a  flame  that  frozen  is  with  ife  ! 

"  A  heavie  burden  light  to  beare  !  a  vertue  fraught  with 
vice !"  &c. 
Immediately  from  The  Rom  aunt  of  the  Rnfe : 

"  Loue  it  is  an  hate^nll  pees 

"  A  free  acquitannce  without  reles— - 

"  An  heavie  burthen  light  to  leure 

"  A  wicked  wawe  awaie  to  weare  : 

■*  And  I.eaHh  full  of  maladie 

"  And  charitie  lull  of  envie — 

"  A  laughter  that  is  weping  aie 

"  Reft  that  trauaileth  night  and  daie,"  &c. 
This  kind  ot  antit he/is  was  very  much  the  tafte  of  the  Provencal 
and  Italian  poets  ;  perhaps  it  might  be  hinted  by  the  Ode  of 
Sappho,  preferved  by  Longinus  :  Petrarch  is  full  of  it : 
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into  the  dialogue  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  that 
I  think  it  puts  the  queflion  of  Shakfpeare's  having 
read  the  Roman  comick  poets  in  the  original  lan- 
guage out  of  all  doubt, 

'  Redinje  te  captum,  quam  queas,  mininio." 

With  refpect  to  refemblances,  I  fhall  not  trouble 
you  any  further. — That  the  Comedy  of  Errors  is 
founded  on  the  Meneeckmi,  it  is  notorious  :  nor  is  it 
lefs  fo,  that  a  tranflation  of  it  by  W.  W.  perhaps 
William  Warner,  the  author  of  Albion  s  England, 
was  extant  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare;6  though 
Mr.  Upton,  and  fome  other  advocates  for  his 
learning,  have  cautioufly  dropt  the  mention  of  it. 
Betides  this,  (if  indeed  it  were  different,)  in  the 
Gefta  Grayorum,  the  Chriftmas  Revels  of  the  Grays- 
Jnn  Gentlemen,  1594,  "  a  Comedy  of  Errors  like 
to  Plautus  his  Menechmus  was  played  by  the  Play- 
ers." And  the  fame  hath  been  fufpecled  to  be  the 
fubjeel;  of  the  goodlie  Comedie  of  Plautus,  acled  at 

"  Pace  non  trovo,  &  non  ho  da  far  guerra, 

"  Et  temo,  &  fpero,  &  ardo,  &  fori  un  ghiaccio, 

"  Et  volo  fopra'l  cielo,  &  ghiaccio  in  terra, 

"  Et  nulla  ftringo,  &  tuttol  mondo  abbraccio."  Sec. 

Sonetto  105. 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat  gives  a  tranflation  of  this  Sonnet,  without  any 
notice  of  the  original,  under  the  title  of  "  Defcription  of  the 
contrarious  pallions  in  a  Louer,"  amongft  the  Songes  and 
Sonettes,  by  the  Earle  of  Surrey,  and  Others,  15/4. 

6  It  was  publiflied  in  4to.  1595.  The  printer  of  Langbaine, 
p.  524,  hath  accidentally  given  the  d3te,  1515,  which  hath  been 
copied  implicitly  by  Gildon,  Theobald,  Cooke,  and  feveral 
others.  Warner  is  now  almoft  forgotten,  yet  the  old  criticks 
efteemed  him  one  of  "  our  chiefe  heroical  makers." — Meres  in- 
forms us,  that  he  had  "  heard  him  termed  of  the  beft  wits  of 
both  our  Uni verities,  our  EngliJJi  Homer." 
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Greenwich  before  the  King  and  Queen  in  1520  ;  a* 
we  learn  from  Hall  and  Holinfhed  : — Riceoboni 
highly  compliments  the  Englifh  on  opening  their 
fiage  ib  well ;  but  unfortunately,  Cavendifh  in  his 
Life  of  JVolfey,  calls  it,  an  excellent  Interlude  in 
Latine.  About  the  fame  time  it  was  exhibited  in 
German  atNuremburgh,  by  the  celebrated  Hanjfach, 
the  Jhoemaker. 

"  But  a  character  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  is 
borrowed  from  the  Trinummus,  and  no  tranflation 
of  that  was  extant." 

Mr.  Colman  indeed  hath  been  better  employed : 
but  if  he  had  met  with  an  old  comedy,  called 
Suppofes,  tranflated  from  Ariolto  by  George  Gaf- 
coigne  ; 7  he  certainly  would  not  have  appealed  to 
Plautus.  Thence  Shakfpeare  borrowed  this  part 
of  the  plot,  (as  well  as  fome  of  the  phrafeology,) 
though  Theobald  pronounces  it  his  own  invention  : 
there  likewife  he  found  the  quaint  name  of  Petruchio. 
My  young  mafter  and  his  man  exchange  habits  and 
characters,  and  perfuade  a  Scenaefe,  as  he  is  called, 
to  perfonate  the  father,  exactly  as  in  the  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  by  the  pretended  danger  of  his  coming 
from  Sienna  to  Ferrara,  contrary  to  the  order  of  the 
government. 

Still,  Shakfpeare  quotes  a  line  from  the  Eunuch 
of  Terence  :  by  memory  too,  and  what  is  more, 
"  purpofely  alters   it,  in   order  to  bring  the  fenfe 


7  His  works  were  firft  collected  under  the  Angular  title  of 
"  A  hundredth  iundrie  Flowres  bounde  up  in  one  fmall  Toefie. 
Gathered  partly  (by  tranflation)  in  the  fyne  outlandifli  gardinsof 
Euripides ,  Ouid,  Petrarke,  Atiojio,  and  others  :  and  partly  by 
inuention,  out  of  our  own  fruitefull  orchardes  in  Englande: 
yelding  fundrie  fweet  l'auors  of  tragical,  comical,  and  moral)  dif- 
courfes,  bothe  pleafnunt  and  profitable  to  the  well  fmellyng  notes 
of  learned  readers."     Black  letter,  4to.  no' date. 
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within  the  compafs  of  one  line." This  remark 

was  previous  to  Mr.  Johnlbn's  ;  or  indifputably  it 

would  not  have  been  made  at  all. "  Gur  author 

had  this  line  from  Lilly  ;  which  I  mention  that  it 
may  not  be  brought  as  an  argument  of  his  learn-* 
ing." 

"  But  how,"  cries  an  unprovoked  antagonifr, 
"  can  you  take  upon  you  to  fay,  that  he  had  it  from 
Lilly,  and  not  from  Terence  ?"8  I  will  anfwer  for 
Mr.  Johnfon,  who  is  above  anfwering  for  himfelf, 
— Becaufe  it  is  quoted  as  it  appears  in  the  gram- 
marian, and  not  as  it  appears  in  the  poet. — And 
thus  we  have  done  with  the  purpofed  alteration, 
Udall  likewife  in  his  Floures  for  Latin  fpeakingi 
gathered  out  of  Terence,  1560,  reduces  the  pailage 
to  a  iingle  line,  and  fubjoins  a  translation- 

We  have  hitherto  fuppofed  Shakfpeare  the  au- 
thor of  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  but  his  property 
in  it  is  extremely  difputable.  I  will  give  you  my 
opinion,  and  the  reafons  on  which  it  is  founded. 
I  fuppofe  then  the  prefent  play  not  originally  the 
work  of  Shakfpeare,  but  reftored  by  him  to  the 
flage,  with  the  whole  Induction  of  the  Tinker,  and 
fome  other  occasional  improvements ;  efpecially 
in  the  character  of  Petruchio.  It  is  very  obvious, 
that  the  induction  and  the  play  were  either  the  works 
of  different  hands,  or  written  at  a  great  interval 
of  time :  the  former  is  in  our  author's  hefl  manner, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  in  his  worjl,  or 
even  below  it.  Dr.  Warburton  declares  it  to  be 
certainly  fpurious  :  and  without  doubt,  fuppofing  it 
to  have  been  written  by  Shakfpeare,  it  mud  have 
been  one  of  his  earliefl  productions  ;  yet  it  is  not 

8  W.  Kenrick's  Review  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  edit,  of  Shakfpeare, 
1/65,  8vo..p.  105. 
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mentioned  in  the  lift  of  his  works  by  Meres  in 
1598. 

I  have  met  with  a  facetious  piece  of  Sir  John 
Harrington,  printed  in  1596,  (and  poffibly  there 
may  be  an  earlier  edition,)  called,  The  Metamor- 
phojis  of  Ajax,  where  I  fufpecl:  an  allufion  to  the 
old  play  :  "  Reade  the  booke  of  Taming  a  Shrew, 
which  hath  made  a  number  of  us  fo  perfect,  that 
now  every  one  can  rule  a  fhrew  in  our  countrey, 
fave  he  that  hath  hir." — I  am  aware,  a  modern  lin- 
guift  may  object,  that  the  word  book  does  not  at 
prelent  feem  dramatick,  but  it  was  once  almofl 
technically  lb  :  GofTbn,  in  his  Schoole  of  Abufe, 
"  contayning  a  pleafaunt  inueclive  againrt  Poets, 
Pipers,  Players,  Jejlers,  and  fuch  like  Caterpillars 
of  a  common-wealth,"  1579,  mentions  *'  twoo 
profe  bookes  plaied  at  the  Belfauage ;"  and  Hearne 
tells  us  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  William  of  JVorcefter, 
that  he  had  {een  "  a  MS.  in  the  nature  of  a  play  or 
interlude,  intitled,  The  Booke  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore"9 

9  I  know  indeed,  there  is  extant  a  very  old  poem,  in  black 
'  letter,  to  which  it  might  have  beenfuppofed  Sir  John  Harrington 
alluded,  had  he  not  fpoken  of  the  difcovery  as  a  new  one,  and 
recommended  it  as  worthy  the  notice  of  his  countrymen  :  I  am 
perfuaded  the  method  in  the  old  bard  will  not  be  thought  either. 
At  the  end  of  the  fixth  volume  of  Leland's  Itinerary,  we  are  fa- 
voured by  Mr.  Hearne  with  a  Macaronick  poem  on  a  battle  at 
Oxford  between  the  fcholars  and  the  tovvnfmen  :  on  a  line  of 
which, 

"  Invadunt  aulas  bychefon  cum  forth  geminantes,"' 

our  commentator  very  wifely  and  gravely  remarks  :  "  Bi/chefun, 
id  eft,  fon  of  a  byche,  ut  e  coJice  Rawlinfoniano  edidi.  Eo 
nempe  modo  quo  et  olim  whorjhn  dixerunt  pro  fon  of  a  whore. 
Exempla  habemus  cum  alibi  turn  in  libcllo  quodam  lepido  8c  an- 
tiquo  (inter  codices  Seldenianos  in  Eibl.  Uodl.)  qui  inferibitur: 
The  wife  lapped  in  Morel's  Skin  :  or  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew. 
Ubi  pag.  3t),  lie  legimus  : 
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And  in  fact,  there  is  fuch  an  old  anonymous  play 
in  Mr.  Pope's  lift.  "  A  pleafant  conceited  Hiflory, 
called,  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew — iundry  times  acted 
by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  his  Servants."  Which 
feems  to  have  been  republished  by  the  remains  of 
that  company  in  1607,  when  Shakfpeare's  copy 
appeared  at  the  Black- Friars  or  the  Globe. — Nor 
let  this  feem  derogatory  from  the  character  of  our 
poet.  There  is  no  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  wanted 
to  claim  the  play  as  his  own;  it  was  not  even 
printed  till  fome  years  after  his  death  :  but  he 
merely  revived  it  on  his  ftage  as  a  manage?'. — Ra- 
venfcroft  afilires  us,  that  this  was  really  the  cafe 
with  Titus  Andronicus ;  which,  it  may  be  obferved, 
hath  not  Shakfpeare's  name  on  the  title-page  of 
the  only  edition  publifhed  in  his  life-time.  Indeed, 
from  every  internal  mark,  I  have  not  the  leafi;  doubt 
but  this  horrible  piece  was  originally  written  by  the 
author  of  the  lines  thrown  into  the  mouth  of  the 
player  in  Hamlet,  and  of  the  tragedy  of  Locrine  : 

"  They  wreftled  togyther  thus  they  two 

"  So  long  that  the  clothes  afunder  went. 
*'  And  to  the  ground  he  threwe  her  tho, 

"  That  cleane  from  the  backe  her  fmock  he  rent. 
"  In  every  hand  a  rod  he  gate, 

"  And  layd  upon  her  a  right  good  pace  : 
"  Afking  of  her  what  game  was  that, 

"  And  fhe  cried  out,  Horefon,  alas,  alas." 
Et  pag.  42  : 

"  Come  downe  now  in  this  feller  fo  deepe, 

"  And  morels  lkin  there  mall  you  fee  : 
<f  With  many  a  rod  that  hath  made  me  to  weepe, 

"  When  the  blood  ranne  downe  faft  by  my  knee. 
"  The  mother  this  beheld,  and  cryed  out,  alas  : 

"  And  ran  out  of  the  feller  as  flie  had  been  wood. 
vf  She  came  to  the  table  where  the  company  was, 

"  And  fav'd  out,  horefon,  I  will  fee  thy  harte  blood." 
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Which  likewife  from  fome  affiilance  perhaps  given 
to  his  friend,  hath  been  unjuftly  and  ignorantly 
charged  upon  Shakfpeare. 

But  the  Jlieet-anchor  holds  fall: :  Shakfpeare  him- 
felf  hath  left  foine  tranflations  from  Ovid.  "  The 
Epiftles,"  fays  one,  "  of  Paris  and  Helen,  give  a 
fufficient  proof  of  his  acquaintance  with  that  poet :" 
"  And  it  may  be  concluded,"  fays  another,  "  that 
he  was  a  competent  judge  of  other  authors,  who 
wrote  in  the  fame  language." 

This  hath  been  the  univerfal  cry,  from  Mr.  Pope 
himfelf  to  the  criticks  of  yeflerday.  Poffibly, 
however,  the  gentlemen  will  hefitate  a  moment,  if 
we  tell  them,  that  Shakfpeare  was  not  the  author 
of  thefe  tranflations.  Let  them  turn  to  a  forgot- 
ten book,  by  Thomas  Heywood,  called,  Britaines 
Troy,  printed  by  W.  Jaggard  in  1609,  fol.  and 
they  will  find  thefe  identical  Epiftles,  "  which  be- 
ing fo  pertinent  to  our  hiftorie,"  fays  Heywood, 
u  I  thought  necefTarie  to  tranflate." — How  then 
came  they  afcribed  to  Shakfpeare  ?  We  will  tell 
them  that  likewife.  The  fame  voluminous  writer 
publifhed  an  apology  for  Actors,  4to.  1612,  and  in 
an  Appendix  diredted  to  his  new  printer,  Nic.  Okes, 
he  accufes  his  old  one,  Jaggard,  of  "  taking  the 
two  Epiftles  of  Paris  to  Helen  and  Helen  to  Paris, 
and  printing  them  in  a  lefs  volume,  and  under  the 
name  of  another : — but  he  was  much  offended  with 
Matter  Jaggard,  that  altogether  unknowne  to  him, 
he  had  prefumed  to  make  fo  bold  with  his  name."1 


1  It  may  feem  little  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  name  of  Shak- 
fpeare fhould  be  borrowed  tor  the  benefit  of  the  bookfeller ;  and 
by  the  way,  as  probably  for  a  play  as  a  poem  :  but  modern  cri- 
ticks may  be  furprifed  perhaps  at  the  complaint  of  John  Hall, 
that  "  cei  tayne  chapters  of  the  Proverles,  tranflated  b>  him  into 

Vol.  II.  F 
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In  the  fame  work  of  Heywood  are  all  the  other 
tranflations,  which  have  been  printed  in  the  modern 
editions  of  the  poems  of  Shakipeare. 

You  now  hope  for  land  :  We  have  feen  through 
little  matters,  but  what  muft  be  done  with  a  whole 
book? — In  1751,  was  reprinted,  "  A  compendious 
or  briefe  Examination  of  certayne  ordinary  Com- 
plaints of  diuers  of  our  Countrymen  in  thefe  our 
Days  :  which  although  they  are  in  ibme  Parte  un- 
juft  and  friuolous,  yet  are  they  all  by  way  of  Dia- 
logue, throughly  debated  and  difcuffed  by  William 
Shakfpeare,  Gentleman."  8vo. 

This  extraordinary  piece  was  originally  pub- 
lifhed  in  4to.  158 1,  and  dedicated  by  the  author, 
(i  To  the  molt  vertuous  and  learned  lady,  his  moft 
deare  and  foveraigne  princeile,  Elizabeth ;  being 
inforced  by  her  Majefties  late  and  lingular  cle- 
mency in  pardoning  certayne  his  unduetifull  mis- 
demeanour.'* And  by  the  modern  editors,  to  the 
late  King ;  as  u  a  treatife  compofed  by  the  moll 
extenlive  and  fertile  genius,  that  ever  any  age  or 
nation  produced." 

Here  we  join  ifTue  with  the  writers  of  that  ex- 
cellent though  very  unequal  work,  the  Biographia 
Britannica  :  -  "  If,"  fay  they,  "  this  piece  could  be 

Englifh  metre,   1550,  had  before  been  untruely  entituled  to  be 
the  doyngs  of  Mayfter  Thomas  SternhoLl. 

2  I  muft,  however,  correct  3  remark  in  the  Life  of  Spenfer, 
which  is  impotentiy  levelled  at  the  firlt  criticks  of  the  age.  It  is 
obferved  from  the  correfpondence  of  Spenfer  and  Gabriel  Harvey, 
that  the  plan  of  The  Fairy  Queen,  was  laid,  and  part  of  it  exe- 
cuted in  1580,  three  years  before  the  Gieriifalemme  Liberata  was 
printed  :  "  hence  appears  the  impertinence  of  all  the  apologies 
for  his  choice  of  Ariojto's  manner  in  preference  of  TaJJos  /" 

Bat  the  fa6t  is  not  true  with  refpeft  to  TafTo.  Manfo  and 
Niceron  inform  us,  that  his  poem  was  publifhed,  though  imper- 
fectly in  1574  ;  and  I  myfelf  can  affure  the  biographer,    that  I 
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written  by  our  poet,  it  would  be  abfolutely  deci- 
five  in  the  diipute  about  his  learning  ;  for  many 
quotations  appear  in  it  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
clafficks." 

The  concurring  circnmftances  of  the  name,  and 
the  mijdemeanor,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  old 
flory  of  deer-Jiealhig,  feem  fairly  to  challenge  our 
poet  for  the  author  :  but  they  hefitate. — His  claim 
may  appear  to  be  confuted  by  the  date  1581,  when 
Shakfpeare  was  only  feventeen,  and  the  long  expe- 
rience, which  the  writer  talks  of. — But  I  will  not 


have  met  with  at  leaft  fix  other  editions,  preceding  his  date  for 
its  firft  publication.  1  fufpe£t,  that  Baillet  is  accountable  for  this 
mitfake  :  who  in  the  Jugemens  des  Scavans,  Tom.  III.  p.  399., 
mentions  no  edition  previous  to  the  quarto,   Venice,   15S3. 

It  is  a  queflion  of  long  {landing,  whether  a  part  of  The  Fairy 
Queen  hath  been  loft,  or  whether  the  work  was  left  unfi?iiflied  : 
which  may  effectually  be  anfwered  by  a  fingle  quotation.  Wil- 
liam Browne  publifhed  fome  Poems  in  fol.  I(jl6,  under  the  name 
of  Britannia  s  Paftorals,  "  efteemed  then,"  fays  Wood,  "  to 
be  written  in  a  fublime  flrain,  and  for  lubje6l  amorous  and  very 
pleafing." — In  one  of  which,  Book  II.  Song  1,  he  thus  fpeaks 
of  Spenfer : 

"  He  fung  th'  heroicke  knights  of  faiery  land  . 
"  In  lines  fo  elegant,  of  fuch  command, 
"  That  had  the  Thracian  plaid  but  halfe  fo  well, 
"  He  had  not  left  Eurydice  in  hell. 
"  But  ere  he  ended  his  melodious  fong, 
"  An  hoft  of  angels  flew  the  clouds  among, 
"  And  rapt  this  fwari  from  his  attentive  mates, 
"  To  make  him  one  of  their  affociates 
"  In  heauens  faire  quire  :  where  now  he  lings  the  praife 
"  Of  him  that  is  the  firft  and  laji  of  daies." 
It  appears,  that  Browne  was  intimate  with  Drayton,  Jonfon, 
and  Selilen,  by  their  poems  prefixed  to  his  book  :   he  had  there- 
fore good  opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with  the  fad  above- 
mentioned.     Many  of  his  poems  remain  in  MS.      We  have  in 
our  library  at  Emmanuel,    a   mafque  of   his,    prefented   at  the 
Inner  Temple,  Jan.  13,  1014.   The  fubjedt  is  the  ftorv  of  Ul; 
and  Circe. 

F2 
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keep  you  in  fufpenfe  :  the  book  was  not  written  by 
Shakfpeare. 

Strype,  in  his  Annals,  calls  the  author  some 
learned  man,  and  this  gave  me  the  firft:  fufpicion.  I 
knew  very  well,  that  honeft  John  (to  ufe  the  lan- 
guage of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley )  did  not  wafte  his 
time  with  fuch  baggage  books  as  plays  and  poems;  yet 
I  mult  fuppofe,  that  he  had  heard  of  the  name  of 
Shakfpeare.  After  a  while  I  met  with  the  original 
edition.  Here  in  the  title-page,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  dedication,  appear  only  the  initials,  W,  S. 
Gent,  and  prefently  I  was  informed  by  Anthony 
Wood,  that  the  book  in  queflion  was  written,  not 
by  William  Shakfpeare,  but  by  William  Stafford, 
Gentleman  : 3  which  at  once  accounted  for  the 
mifdemeanour  in  the  dedication.  For  Stafford  had 
been  concerned  at  that  time,  and  was  indeed  after- 
ward, as  Camden  and  the  other  annalifts  inform  us, 
with  fome  of  the  confpirators  againft  Elizabeth ; 
which  he  properly  calls  his  unduetifull  behaviour. 

I  hope  by  this  time,  that  any  one  open  to  con- 
viction may  be  nearly  fatisfied  ;  and  I  will  promife 
to  give  you  on  this  head  very  little  more  trouble. 

The  juftly  celebrated  Mr.  Warton  hath  favoured 
us,  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Bathurfl,  with  fome  hearfay 
particulars  concerning  Shakfpeare  from  the  papers 
of  Aubrey,  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Wood ; 
and  I  ought  not  to  fupprefs  them,  as  the  laft  feems 
to  muke  againft  my  doctrine.  They  came  originally, 
I  find,  on  confulting  the  MS.  from  one  Mr.  Bee- 
fton  :  and  I  am  fure  Mr.  Warton,  whom  I  have  the 

3  Fajii,  2d  edit.  v.  1,  208. — It  will  be  feen  on  turning  to  the 
former  edition,  that  the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  belongs  to 
another  Stafford. — I  have  fince  obferved,  that  Wood  is  not  the 
firft  who  hath  given  us  the  true  author  of  the  pamphlet. 
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honour  to  call  my  friend,  and  an  aflbciate  in  the 
queftion,  will  be  in  no  pain  about  their  credit. 

"  William  Shakfpeare's  father  was  a  butcher, — 
while  he  was  a  boy  he  exercifed  his  father's  trade, 
but  when  he  killed  a  calf,  he  would  do  it  in  a  high 
ftyle,  and  make  a  fpeech.  This  William  being 
inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and  acting,  came  to 
London,  I  guefs,  about  eighteen,  and  was  an  actor 
in  one  of  the  playhoufes,  and  did  act  exceedingly 
well.  He  began  early  to  makeeflaysin  dramatique 
poetry. — The  humour  of  the  Conftable  in  the 
Midfummer- Night's  Dream  he  happened  to  take  at 
Crendon^  in  Bucks. — I  think,  I  have  been  told, 
that  he  left  near  three  hundred  pounds  to  a  Jifier. — 
He  underftood  Latin  pretty  ivell,  for  he  had  been  in 
his  younger  yeares  a  fchoolmafter  in  the  country.'''' 

I  will  be  fhort  in  my  animadverfions ;  and  take 
them  in  their  order. 

The  account  of  the  trade  of  the  family  is  not 
only  contrary  to  all  other  tradition,  but,  as  it  may 
feem,  to  the  instrument  from  the  Herald's  Office, 
fo  frequently  reprinted. Shakfpeare  mod:  cer- 
tainly went  to  London,  and  commenced  actor 
through  neceffity,  not  natural  inclination. — Nor 
have  we  any  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  he  did  act 
exceeding  well.  Rowe  tells  us,  from  the  informa- 
tion of  Betterton,  who  was  inquifitive  into  this 
point,  and  had  very  early  opportunities  of  inquiry 


4  It  was  obferved  in  the  former  edition,  that  this  place  is  not 
met  with  in  Spelman's  Villare,  or  in  Adams's  Index  ;  nor,  it 
might  have  been  added,  in  the  firft  and  the  Iq/i  performance  of 
this  fort,  Speed's  Tables,  and  Whatley's  Gazetteer  :  perhaps, 
however,  it  may  be  meant  under  the  name  of  Crandou  ; — but 
the  inquiry  is  of  no  importance. — It  fhould,  I  think,  be  writfc  n 
Credendon  ;  though  better  antiquaries  than  Aubrey  have  acqui- 
efced  in  the  vulgar  corruption. 
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from  Sir  W.  D'Avenant,  that  he  was  no  extraordi- 
nary actor ;  and  that  the  top  of  his  performance  was 
the  Ghoft  in  his  own  Hamlet.  Yet  this  chef  d'oeuvre 
did  not  pleaie :  I  will  give  you  an  original  ftroke 
at  it.  Dr.  Lodge,  who  was  for  ever  peftering  the 
town  with  pamphlets,  published  in  the  year  15C)6, 
Wits  Miferie,  and  the  Worlds  Madnejse,  dijcovering 
the  Devils  incarnat  of  this  Age,  4to.  One  of  thefe 
devils  are  Hate-virtue,  or  Sorrow  for  another  mans 
good  fuccejje,  who,  fays  the  Doctor,  is  "  a  foule 
lubber,  and  looks  as  pale  as  the  vifard  of  the  Ghoft, 
which  cried  fo  miferably  at  the  theatre,  like  an 
oilier- wife,  Hamlet  revengers  Thus  you  fee  Mr. 
Holt's  fuppqfed  proof  in  the  Appendix  to  the  late 
edition,  that  Hamlet  was  written  after  15Q7,  or  per- 
haps l602,  will  by  no  means  hold  good  ;   whatever 

s  To  this  obfervation  of  Dr.  Farmer  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
play  of  Hamlet  was  better  known  by  this  feene,  than  by  any 
other.  In  Decker's  Satiromaftix,  1602,  the  following  palfage 
occurs : 

"  AJinius. 

"  Would  I  were  hang'd  if  I  can  call  you  any  names  but  cap- 
tain., and  Tucca" 

"  Tucca. 

"  No,  fye  j  my  name's  Hamlet  Revenge  :  thou  haft  been  at 
Paris-Garden,  haft  thou  not  ?" 

Again,  in  Weftivard  Hoe,  by  Decker  and  Webfter,   160?  : 
"  Let  thefe  hufbands  play  »2«d  Hamlet,  andcry,  revenge!" 

Steevens. 
Dr.  Farmer's  obfervation  may  be  further  confirmed  by  the  fol- 
lowing paffage  in  an  anonymous  play,    called  A   Warning  for 
faire  Women,  I5gg.     We  alfo  learn  from  it  the  ufual  drefs  of 
the  ftage  ghofts  of  that  time  : 

N       "  A  filthie  whining  ghoft, 

te  Lapt  in  fome  foule  fheet,  or  a  leather  pilch, 
"  Comes  fcreaming  like  a  pigge  half  ftickt, 
"  And  cries  vindicla — revenge,  revenge." 
The  leathern  pilch,    I  fuppofe,  was  a  theatrical  fubftitute  for 
armour.     Malone. 
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might  be  the  cafe  of  the  particular  pafTage  on  which 
it  is  founded. 

Nor  does  it  appear,  that  Shakfpeare  did  begin 
early  to  make  efsays  in  dramatick  poetry :  The  Ar- 
raignment of  Paris,  1584,  which  hath  fo  often  been 
afcribed  to  him  on  the  credit  of  Kirkman  and 
Winilanley,6  was  written  by  George  Peele  ;  and 
Shakfpeare  is  not  met  with,  even  as  an  ajsijiant, 
till  at  leaft  feven  years  afterward.7- — Nafh,  in  his 
Epiftle  to  the  Gentlemen  Students  of  both  Univerfi- 
ties,  prefixed  to  Greene's  Arcadia,  4to.  black  letter? 
recommends  his  friend,  Peele,  "  as  the  chiefe  fup- 
port'er  of  pleafan.ce  now  living,  the  Atlas  of  poetrie, 
and  primus  verborum  artifex ;  whofe  firft  increafe, 
The  Arraignment  of  Paris,  might  plead  to  their 
opinions  his  pregnant  dexteritie  of  wit,  and  mani- 
fold varietie  of  inuention."8 

*  Thefe  people,  who  were  the  Curls  of  the  laft  age,  afcribe 
likewife  to  our  author,  thofe  miferable  performances,  Mucidorus, 
and  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton. 

7  Mr.  Pope  afTerts,  "  The  troublefome  Raigae  of  King  John," 
in  two  parts,  lrjll,  to  have  been  written  by  Shakfpeare  and 
Rowley : — which  edition  is  a  mere  copy  of  another  in  black: 
letter,  15<)1.  But  I  find  his  alfertion  is  fomewhat  to  be  doubted  : 
for  the  old  edition  hath  no  name  of  author  at  all  5  and  that  of 
l6ll,  the  initials  only,   IV.  Sii.  in  the  title-page.- 

8  Peele  feems  to  have  been  taken  into  the  patronage  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  about  1593,  to  whom  he  dedicates  in 
that  year,  "  The  Honour  of  the  Garter,  a  poem  gratulatorie — 
the  f) ft  ling  confecrated  to  his  noble  name." — "  He  was  efteem- 
ed,"  fays  Anthony  Wood,  "  a  moft  noted  poet,  1579  5  Dut  when 
or  where  he  died,  I  cannot  tell,  for/b  it  is,  and  always  hath 
leen,  that  moft  Poets  die  poor,  and  confequently  obfcurely,  and 
a  hard  matter  it  is  to  trace  them  to  their  graves.  Claruit  1599«" 
ylth.  Oxon.  Vol.  I.  p.  300. 

We  had  lately  in  a  periodical  pamphlet,  called,  The  Theatrical 

*  See  the  Essay  on  the  Order  of  Shakspeare's  Plays,  Article,  King  John. 

MALONEi 
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In  the  next  place,  unfortunately,  there  is  neither 
fuch  a  character  as  a  Conjtable  in  the  Midjunrmer- 
Nighfs  Dream  :  nor  was  the  three  hundred  pounds 
legacy  to  a  J(/ler,  but  a  daughter. 

And  to  clofe  the  whole,  it  is  not  poffible,  ac- 
cording; to  Aubrey  himtelf,  that  Shakfpeare  could 
have  been  fome  years  a  Jchoolmafter  in  the  country  : 
on  which  circumstance  only  the  luppofition  of*  his 
learning  is  prpfefledly  founded.  He  was  not  furely 
very  young,  when  he  was  employed  to  kill  calves, 
and  commenced  player  about  eighteen  ! — The  truth 
is,  that  he  left  his  father,  for  a  wife,  a  year  fooner  ; 
and  had  at  lead  two  children  born  at  Stratford  be- 
fore he  retired  from  thence  to  London.  It  is  there- 
fore fufficiently  clear,  that  poor  Anthony  had  too 
much  reafon  for  his  character  of  Aubrey.  You  will 
find  it  in  his  own  account  of  his  life,  publithed  by 
Hearne,  which  I  would  earneftly  recommend  to  any 
hypochondriack : 

"  A  pretender  to  antiquities,    roving,    magotie- 


Eeuiew,  a  very  curiov,s  letter  under  the  name  of  George  Peele, 
to  one  Mafter  Henrie  Marie  ;  relative  to  a  difpute  between  Shak- 
fpeare and  Alleyn,  which  was  compromifed  by  Ren  Jonfon. — 
"  I  never  longed  for  thy  cpmpanye  more  than  laft.  night ;  we 
were  all  verie  merrie  at  the  Globe,  when  Ned  Alleyn  did  not 
fcruple  to  affyrme  pleafauntly  to  thy  friende  Will,  that  he  had 
flolen  hys  fpeecbe  about  the  excellencie  of  acting  in  Havilet  hys 
tragedye,  from  converfaytions  manifold,  whych  had  pafled  be- 
tween them,  and  opinions  gyven  by  Alleyn  touching  that  fubjecl. 
Shakfpeare  did  not  take  this  talk  in  good  forte ;  but  Jonfon  did 
put  an  end  to  the  ftryfe  wyth  wittielie  faying,  thys  affaire  needeth 
no  contentione  :  you  ftole  it  from  Ned  no  doubte  :  do  not  mar- 
vel :  haue  you  not  feene  hym  afte  tymes  out  of  number  ?"— -This 
Is  pretended  to  be  printed  from  the  original  MS.  dated  1<500; 
which  agrees  well  enough  with  Wood's  Clarnit :  but  unluckily, 
Peele  was  dead  at  leaft  two  years  before.  "  As  Anacreon  died 
by  the  pot,  fays  Meres,  fo  George  Peele  by  the  pox."  Wit's 
Treafury,   15C)8,  p.  286. 
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fiead^d,  and  fometimes  little  better  than  crafed  : 
ar  d  being  exceedingly  credulous,  would  fluff  his 
many  letters  Tent  to  A.  W.  with  folliries  and  mif- 
informations."  "P.  577* 

Thus  much  for  the  learning  of  Shakfpeare  with 
refpecl:  to  the  ancient  languages  :  indulge  me  with 
an  obfervation  or  two  on  the  fuppofed  knowledge 
of  the  modern  ones,  and  I  will  promife  to  releafe 
you. 

"  It  is  evident"  we  have  been  told,  "  that  he  was 
not  unacquainted  with  the  Italian  :"  but  let  us  in- 
quire into  the  evidence. 

Certainly  fome  Italian  words  and  phrafes  appear 
in  the  works  of  Shakfpeare  ;  yet  if  we  had  nothing 
elfe  to  obferve,  their  orthography  might  lead  us  to 
fufpect  them  to  be  not  of  the  writer's  importation. 
But  we  can  go  further,  and  prove  this. 

When  Piftol  "  cheers  up  himfelf  with  ends  of 
verfe,"  he  is  only  a  copy  of  Hanniball  Gonfaga, 
who  ranted  on  yielding  himfelf  a  prifoner  to  an 
Englifli  captain  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  you  may 
read  in  an  old  collection  of  tales,  called  Wits,  Fits, 
and  Fancies,9 

"  Si  fortuna  me  iormenta, 
"  II  fperanza  me  contents. " 

And  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  in  his  voyage  to  the 
South-Sea,  15Q3,  throws  out  the  fame  jingling 
dillich  on  the  lofs  of  his  pinnace. 

"  Mafter  Page,  fit ;  good  Mailer  Page,  fit ;  Pro- 

9  By  one  Anthony  Copley,  4to.  black  letter,  it  feems  to  have 
had  many  editions  :  perhaps  the  laft  was  in  1614. — The  firft 
piece  of  this  fort,  that  I  have  met  with,  was  printed  by  T.  Ber- 
thelet,  though  not  mentioned  by  Ames,  called,  "  Tales,  and 
.quicke  anfweres  very  mery  and  pleafant  to  rede."     4to.  no  date. 
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face.  What  you  want  in  meat,  we'll  have  in  drink," 
fays  Juftice  Shallow's^ac  totum,  Davy,  in  the  Second 
Part  of  Henry  IF. 

Prof  ace,  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  obferves  to  be 
Italian,  from  profaccia,  much  good  may  it  do  you. 
Mr.  Johnfon  rather  thinks  it  a  iniftake  for  perforce. 
Sir  Thomas  however  is  right ;  yet  it  is  no  argument 
for  his  author's  Italian  knowledge. 

Old  Hey  wood,  the  epigrammatift,  addrefTed  his 
readers  long  before, 

"  Readers,  reade  this  thus  :  for  preface,  prof  ace, 
"  Much  good  do  it  you,  the  poore  repaft  here,"  &c. 

Hoorkes,  Lond.  4to.  1562. 

And  Dekker  in  his  play,  If  it  be  not  good,  the  Diuel 
is  in  it,  (which  is  certainly  true,  for  it  is  full  of 
devils,)  makes  Shackle-foule,  in  the  character  of 
Friar  Rufh,  tempt  his  brethren  with  "  choice  of 
dimes," 

"  To  which  prof  ace;  with  blythe  lookes  fit  yee." 

Nor  hath  it  efcaped  the  quibbling  manner  of  the 
Water-poet,  in  the  title  of  a  poem  prefixed  to  his 
Praife  of  Hempfeed  :  "  A  Preamble,  Preatrot,  Prea- 
gallop,  Preapace,  or  Preface ;  and  Prof  ace,  my 
Mailers,  if  your  Stomacks  ferve." 

But  the  editors  are  not  contented  without  coin- 
ing Italian.  "  Rivo,  fays  the  drunkard,'''  is  an  ex- 
preffion  of  the  madcap  Prince  of  Wales  ;  which  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer  corrects  to  Ribi,  drink  away,  or 
again,  as  it  fhould  be  rather  tranilated.  Dr.  War- 
burton  accedes  to  this ;  and  Mr.  Johnfon  hath 
admitted  it  into  his  text ;  but  with  an  obfervation, 
that  Rivo  might  poffibly  be  the  cant  of  Englifh 
taverns.     And  fo  indeed  it  was  :  it  occurs  frequently 
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in  Marfton.     Take  a  quotation  from  his  comedy  of 
JVhat  you  ivill,   1(307  : 

"  Muficke,  tobacco,  facke,  and  fleepe, 

"  The  tide  of  forrow  backward  keep  : 

"  If  thou  art  fad  at  others  fate, 

"  Rivo,  drink  deep,  give  care  the  mate." 

In  Love's  Labour  s  Loft,  Boyet  calls  Don  Armado, 
A  Spaniard  that  keeps  here  in  court, 


"  A  phantalme,  a  vionarcho. 

Here  too  Sir  Thomas  is  willing  to  palm  Italian  up- 
on us.  We  mould  read,  it  feems,  mammuccio,  a 
mammet,  or  puppet  :  Ital.  Mammuccia.  But  the 
allufion  is  to  a  fantaftical  character  of  the  time. — 
"  Popular  applaufe,"  fays  Meres,  "  dooth  nourifh 
fome,  neither  do  they  gape  after  any  other  thing, 
but  vaine  praife  and  glorie, — as  in  our  age  Peter 
Shakerlye  of  Paules,  and  Monarch o  that  liued 
about  the  court."  P.  178. 

I  fancy,  you  will  be  fatisned  with  one  more  in- 
ftance. 

"  Baccare,  You  are  marvellous  forward,"  quoth 
Gremio  to  Petruchio  in  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew. 

"  But  not  fo  forward"  fays  Mr.  Theobald,  "  as 
our  editors  are  indolent.  This  is  a  ftupid  corruption 
of  the  prefs,  that  none  of  them  have  dived  into. 
We  mud  read  Baccalare,  as  Mr.  Warburton  acutely 
obferved  to  me,  by  which  the  Italians  mean,  Thou 
ignorant,  prefumptuous  man." — "  Properly,  in- 
deed," adds  Mr.  Heath,  "  a  graduated  {chohr,  but 
ironically  and  farcaflically,  a  pretender  to  fcholar- 
ftiip." 

This  is  admitted  by  the  editors  and  criticks  of 
every  denomination.  Yet  the  word  is  neither  wrong, 
nor  Italian  :  it  was  an  old  proverbial  one,   uled  fre- 
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quently  by  John  Heywood  ;  who  hath  made,  what 
he  pleafes  to  call,  epigrams  upon  it. 
Take  two  of  them,  fuch  as  they  are  : 

"  Backare,  quoth  Mortimer  to  his  fow  : 

"  Went  that  fow  hacke  at  that  biddyng  trowe  you  r" 

"  Backare,  quoth  Mortimer  to  his  fow  :  fe 
"  Mortimers  fow  fpeakth  as  good  latin  as  he." 

Howel  takes  this  from  Heywood  in  his  Old  Sawes 
and  Adages  :  and  Philpot  introduces  it  into  the 
Proverbs  collected  by  Camden. 

We  have  but  few  obfervations  concerning  Shak- 
fpeare's  knowledge  of  the  Spanifh  tongue.  Dr. 
Grey  indeed  is  willing  to  fuppofe,  that  the  plot  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  may  be  borrowed  from  a  comedy 
of  Lopes  de  Vega.  But  the  Spaniard,  who  was 
certainly  acquainted  with  Bandello,  hath  not  only 
changed  the  cataftrophe,  but  the  names  of  the  cha- 
racters. Neither  Romeo  nor  Juliet ;  neither  Mon- 
tague nor  Capulet,  appears  in  this  performance  : 
and  how  came  they  to  the  knowledge  of  Shak- 
fpeare  ? — Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  he 
chiefly  followed  the  translation  by  Painter,  from 
the  French  of  Boifteau,  and  hence  arife  the  devia- 
tions from  Bandello's  original   Italian.1     It  feems, 


1  It  is  remarked,  that  "  Paris,  though  in  one  place  called 
earl,  is  moft  commonly  ityled  the  connlie  in  this  play.  Shakfpeare 
feems  to  have  preferred,  for  fome  reafon  or  other,  the  Italian 
conte  to  our  count : — perhaps  he  took  it  from  the  old  Englifh 
novel,  from  which  he  is  faid  to  have  taken  his  plot." — He  cer- 
tainly did  fo :  Paris  is  there  nrft  ftyled  a  young  earle,  and  after- 
ward, counte,  countee,  andcountie;  according  to  the  unfettled 
orthography  of  the  time. 

The  word,  however,  is  frequently  met  with  in  other  writers; 
particularly  in  Fairfax : 
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however,  from  a  paffage  in  Ames's  Typographical 
Antiquities,  that  Painter  was  not  the  only  tranflator 
of  this  popular  ftory  :  and  it  is  poffible  therefore, 
that  Shakfpeare  might  have  other  affiftance. 

In  the  Induction  to  The  Taming  of  the  Shreiv, 
the  Tinker  attempts  to  talk  Spanifh  :  and  confe- 
quently  the  author  himfelf  was  acquainted  with  it. 

"  Paucas  pallabris,  let  the  world  Hide,  feffa" 

But  this  is  a  burlefque  on  Hieronymo ;  the  piece  of 
bombait,  that  I  have  mentioned  to  you  before : 

"  What  new  device  hath  they  devifed,  trow  ? 
*'  Pocas  pallal?-as,"  &c— — — 

Mr.  Whalley  tells  us,  the  author  of  this  piece 
hath  the  happinefs  to  be  at  this  time  unknown,  the 
remembrance  of  him  having  perifhed  with  him- 
felf: Philips  and  others  afcribe  it  to  one  William 
Smith :  but  I  take  this  opportunity  of  informing 
him,  that  it  was  written  by  Thomas  Kyd ;  if  he 
will  accept  the  authority  of  his  contemporary, 
Hey  wood. 

More  hath  been    faid    concerning  Shakfpeare's 


"  As  when  a  captaine  doth  befiege  fome  hold, 
"  Set  in  a  marifh  orhigh  on  a  hill, 
"  And  trieth  waies  and  wiles  a  thoufand  fold, 
"  To  bring  the  piece  fubjecled  to  his  will ; 
"  So  far'd  the  countie  with  the  pagan  bold."  &c. 

Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  Book  VII.  ft  po. 
"  Fairfax,"  fays  Mr.  Hume,  "  hath  tranflated  Taflb  with  an 
elegance  and  eafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  an  exaclnefs,  which 
for  that  age  are  furprifing.  Each  line  in  the  original  is  faithfully 
rendered  by  a  correfpondent  line  in  the  tranflation."  The  former 
part  of  this  character  is  extremely  true ;  but  the  latter  not  quite 
i  In  the  book  above  quoted  Taffo  and  Fairfax  do  not  even 
a^ree  in  the  number  of  Jianzas. 
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acquaintance  with  the  French  language.  In  the 
play  of  Henry  V.  we  have  a  whole  fcene  in  it,  and 
in  other  places  it  occurs  familiarly  in  the  dialogue. 

We  may  obferve  in  general,  that  the  early  edi- 
tions have  not  half  the  quantity  ;  and  every  fen- 
tence,  or  rather  every  word  mod:  ridiculoufly 
blundered.  Thefe,  for  feveral  reafons,  could  not 
poffibly  be   published    by   the  author  ;2    and  it  is 


2  Every  writer  on  Shakfpeare  hath  expreffed  his  aftonifliment, 
that  his  author  was  not  folicitous  to  fecure  his  fame  by  a  correct 
edition  of  his  performances.  This  matter  is  not  underftooch 
When  a  poet  was  connected  with  a  particular  playhoufe,  he  con- 
stantly fold  his  works  to  the  Company,  and  it  was  their  intereft 
to  keep  them  from  a  number  of  rivals.  A  favourite  piece,  as> 
Heywood  informs  us,  only  got  into  print,  when  it  was  copied  foj 
the  ear,  "  for  a  double  fale  would  bring  on  a  fufpicion  of  ho- 
neffie."  Shakfpeare  therefore  himfelf  publifhed  nothing  in  the 
drama  :  when  he  left  the  ftage,  his  copies  remained  with  his 
fellow-managers,  Heminge  and  Condefl  ;  who  at  their  own  re- 
tirement, about  feven  years  after  the  death  of  their  author,  gave 
the  world  the  edition  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  fr/i  folio; 
and  call  the  previous  publications  "  ftolne  and  furreptitious, 
maimed  and  deformed  by  the  frauds  and  Healths  of  injurious 
impoftors."  But  this  was  printed  from  the  playhoufe  copies  j 
which  in  a  feries  of  years  had  been  frequently  altered,  through 
convenience,  caprice,  or  ignorance.  We  have  a  fufBcient  in- 
ftance  of  the  liberties  taken  by  the  acfors,  in  an  old  pamphlet 
by  Nalh,  called  Lenten  Stuff',  with  the  Prayfe  of  the  red  Her- 
ring, 4to.  1599.  where  he  affures  us,  that  in  a  play  of  his, 
called  The  I  fie  of  Dogs,  "  foure  acls,  without  his  confent,  or 
the  leafte  guefle  of  his  drift  or  fcope,  were  fupplied  by  the 
players." 

This,  however,  was  not  his  firft  quarrel  with  them.  In  the 
Epiftle  prefixed  to  Greene's  Arcadia,  which  I  have  quoted  be- 
fore, Tom  hat!)  a  lafh  at  fome  "  vaine  glorious  tragedians,"  and 
Very  plainly  at  Shakfpeare  in  particular ;  which  will  ferve  for  an 
anfwer  to  an  obfervation  of  Mr.  Tope,  that  had  almoft  been  for- 
gotten :  '•'  It  was  thought  a  praife  to  Shakfpeare,  that  he  fcarce 
ever  blotted  a  line  : — I  believe  the  common  opinion  of  his  want 
of  learning  proceeded  from  no  better  ground  This  too  might 
be  thought  a  praife  by  fome." — But  hear  Nam.  who  was  far 
from  prating  :  "  I  leaue  all  thefe  to  the  mercy  of  their  mother- 
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extremely  probable,  that  the  French  ribaldry  was 
at  firft  inferted  by  a  different  hand,  as  the  many 
additions  moft  certainly  were  after  he  had  left  the 
ftage. — Indeed,  every  friend  to  his  memory  will 
not  eafily  believe,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
fcene  between  Catharine  and  the  old  gentlewoman ; 
or  furely  he  would  not  have  admitted  fuch  obfcenity 
and  nonfenfe. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Johnfon's 
edition,  hath  an  ingenious  obfervation  to  prove, 
that  Shakfpeare,  fuppofing  the  French  to  be  his,  had 
very  little  knowledge  of  the  language. 

*  Eft-il  impoflible  d'efchapper  la  force  de  ton 


tongue,  that  feed  on  nought  but  the  cruras  that  fall  from  the 
tranflatofs  trencher. — That  could  fcarcely  Latinize  their  neck 
verfe  if  they  fhould  haue  neede,  yet  Englifli  Seneca  read  by 
candle-light  yeelds  many  good  fentences — hee  will  affoord  you 
whole  Hamlets,  I  mould  fay,  handfuls  of  tragicall  fpeeches." — 
I  cannot  determine  exactly  when  this  Epifile  was  firft  publifhed ; 
but,  I  fancy,  it  will  carry  the  original  Hamlet  fomewhat  further 
back  than  we  have  hitherto  done  :  and  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  oldeft  copy  now  extant  is  laid  to  be  "  enlarged  to  almoft  as 
much  againe  as  it  was."  Gabriel  Harvey  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  year  15p2,  Foure  Letters  and  certaine  Sonnetts,  efpecially 
touching  Robert  Greene  :  in  one  of  which  his  Arcadia  is  men- 
tioned. Now  Nafli's  Epiftle  muft  have  been  previous  to  thefe, 
as  Gabriel  is  quoted  in  it  with  applaufe  ;  and  the  Foure  Letters 
were  the  beginning  of  a  quarrel.  Naili  replied,  in  Strange 
Neiues  of  the  intercepting'  certaine  Letters,  and  a  Convoy  of 
Ferfes,  as  they  were  going  privilie  to  vicinal  the  Low  Countries, 
15C)3.  Harvey  rejoined  the  fame  year  in  Pierce's  Supereroga- 
tion, or  a  new  Prai/'e  of  the  old  sljje.  And  Nafh  again,  in 
Have  with  you  to  Saffron  IValden,  or  Galriell  Harvey's  Hunt  is 
■up  ;  containing  a  full  Anfwer  to  the  eldeft  Sonne  of  the  Halter- 
maker,   I5g6. 

Dr.  Lodge  calls  Nafb  our  true  Engtijh  Aretine :  and  John 
Taylor  in  his  Kichfey-lVtTtfey,  or  a  Lerry  Conte-twang,  even 
makes  an  oath  "  by  fweet ;  iatyricke  Name  his  urne." — He  died 
before  1606,  as  appears  from  an  old  comedy,  called  The  Picturn 
from  ParnaJJ'us. 
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bras  fl  fays  a  Frenchman. — "  Brafs,  cur  ?"  replies 
Piftol. 

"  Almoft  any  one  knows,  that  the  French  word 
bras  is  pronounced  brau  ;  and  what  refemblance  of 
found  does  this  bear  to  brafs?" 

Mr.  Johnfon  makes  a  doubt,  whether  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  French  language  may  not  be 
changed,  lince  Shakfpeare's  time,  "  if  not,"  fays 
he,  "  it  may  be  fufpecled  that  fome  other  man 
wrote  the  French  fcenes  :"  but  this  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  cafe,  at  leaft  in  this  termination, 
from  the  rules  of  the  grammarians,  or  the  practice 
of  the  poets.  I  am  certain  of  the  former  from  the 
French  Alphabeth  of  De  la  Mothe,3  and  the  Ortho- 
epia  Gallica  of  John  Eliot;4  and  of  the  latter  from 
the  rhymes  of  Marot,  Ronfard,  and  Du  Bartas.-*- 
Connections  of  this  kind  were  very  common.  Shak- 
fpeare  himfelf  affiited  Ben  Jonfon  in  his  Sejanus, 
as  it  was  originally  written ;  and  Fletcher  in  his 
Two  Noble  Kin/men. 

But  what  if  the  French  fcene  were  occafionally 
introduced  into  every  play  on  this  fubjecT:  ?  and 
perhaps  there  were  more  than  one  before  our 
poet's — In  Pierce  Penilejfe,  his  Supplication  to  the 
Deuill,  4to.  1592,  (which,  it  feems,  from  the  Epiftle 
to  the  Printer,  was  not  in  the  firft  edition,)  the  au- 
thor, Nam,  exclaims,  "  What  a  glorious  thing  it  is 


3  Lond.  15Q2,  8vo. 

4  Lond.  15Q3,  4to.  Eliot  is  almoft  the  only  witty  grammarian 
that  I  have  had  the  fortune  to  meet  with.  In  his  Epiftle  prefa- 
tory to  The  Gentle  DoSiors  of  Gaule,  he  cries  out  for  perfeciv- 
tion,  very  like  Jack  in  that  moft  poignant  of  all  Satires,  the  Tale 
of  a  Tul,  "  I  pray  you  be  readie  quicklie  to  cauill  at  my  booke, 
I  befeech  you  heartily  calumniate  my  doings  with  fpeede,  I  re- 
queft  you  humbly  controll  my  method  as  foone  as  you  may,  I 
earneftly  entreat  you  hifle  at  my  inventions/'  &c. 
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to  have  Henry  the  Fifth  reprefented  on  the  ftage 
leading  the  French  King  prifoner,  and  forcing  both 
him  and  the  Dolphin  to  fwear  fealty  !" — ^And  it  ap- 
pears from  the  Jells  of  the  famous  comedian,  Tarlton, 
4to.  l6ll,  that  he  had  been  particularly  celebrated 
in  the  part  of  the  Clown,  in  Henry  the  Fifth ;    but 
no  fuch  character  exifts  in  the  play  of  Shakfpeare, 
Henry  the  Sixth  hath  ever  been  doubted  ;   and  a 
palTage  in   the   above-quoted  piece  of    Nam  may 
give   us  reafon  to  believe,  it  was  previous  to  our 
author.     "  Howe  would  it  haue  joyed  braue  Talbot 
(the  terror  of  the  French)  to  thinke  that  after  he 
had  lyen  two  hundred  yeare  in  his  toomb,  he  fhould 
triumph  again  on  the  ftage;   and  haue  his  bones 
now   embalmed  with  the  teares  of  ten  thoufand 
fpeclators  at  leaft    (at  feuerall  times)   who  in  the 
tragedian  that  reprefents  his  perfon,    imagine  they 

behold  him  frefh  bleeding." 1  have  no  doubt 

but  Henry  the  Sixth  had  the  fame  author  with 
Ediuard  the  Third,  which  hath  been  recovered  to 
the  world  in  Mr.  Capell's  Frolufions. 

It  hath  been  obferved,  that  the  Giant  of  Rabelais 
is  fometimes  alluded  to  by  Shakfpeare  :  and  in  his 
time  no  tranflation  was  extant. — But  the  ftory  was 
in  every  one's  hand. 

In  a  letter  by  one  Laneham,  or  Langham,  for 
the  name  is  written  differently^  concerning  the 
entertainment  at  Killingwoorth  Caftle,  printed 
1575,  we  have  a  lift  of  the  vulgar  romances  of  the 
age  :  "  King  Arthurz  book,  Huon  of  Burdeaus, 
Friar  Rous,  Howleglafs,  andGARGANTUA."  Meres6 

5  It  is  indeed  of  no  importance,  but  I  fufpecT:  the  former  to  be 
right,  as  I  find  it  corrupted  afte.ward  to  Lanam  and  Lanum. 

6  This  author  by  a  pleafant  miftake  in  fome  fenfible  Conjectures 
on  SkakfpL'are  lately  printed  at  Oxford,  is  quoted  by  the  name  of 

Vol.  II.  G 
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mentions  him  as  equally  hurtful  to  young  minds 
with  the  Four  Sons  of  Aymon,  and  the  Seven 
Champions.  And  John  Taylor  had  him  likewife  in 
his  catalogue  of  authors,  prefixed  to  Sir  Gregory 
Nonfence.1 

But  to  come  to  a  conclufion,  I  will  give  you  an 
irrefragable  argument,  that  Shakfpeare  did  not  un- 
derftand  two  very  common  words  in  the  French  and 
Latin  languages. 

According  to  the  articles  of  agreement  between 
the  conqueror  Henry  and  the  king  of  France,  the 
latter  was  to  ftyle  the  former,    (in  the  corrected 

Maifter.  Perhaps  the  title-page  was  imperfect  ;  it  runs  thus  : 
"  Palladis  Tamia.  Wits  Treafury.  Being  the  fecond  part  of 
Wits  Commonwealth,  By  Francis  Meres  Maifter  of  Artes  of 
both  Univerfities." 

I  am  glad  out  of  gratitude  to  this  man,  who  hath  been  of  fre- 
quent fervice  to  me,  that  I  am  enabled  to  perfe6t  Wood's  ac- 
count of  him  ;  from  the  affiftance  of  our  Majiers  very  accurate 
lift  of  graduates,  (which  it  would  do  honour  to  the  univerfity  to 
print  at  the  publick  expenfe)  and  the  kind  information  of  a  friend 
from  the  regifter  of  his  parifh  : — He  was  originally  of  Pembroke- 
Hall,  B.  A.  in  158",  and  M.  A.  15Q1.  About  1602  he  became 
rector  of  Wing  in  Rutland  ;  and  died  there,  ]640',  in  the  Sift 
year  of  his  age. 

7  I  have  quoted  many  pieces  of  John  Taylor,  but  it  was  im- 
poflible  to  give  their  original  dates.  He  may  be  traced  as  an 
author  for  more  than  half  a  century.  His  works  were  collected 
in  folio,  1630,  but  many  were  printed  afterward;  I  will  men- 
tion one  for  the  humour  of  the  title  :  "  Drinke  and  welcome,  or 
the  famous  Hiftory  of  the  moil  part  of  Drinkes  in  ufe  in  Create 
Britaine  and  Ireland  ;  with  an  efpecial  Declaration  of  the  Potency, 
Vertue,  and  Operation  of  our  Englifh  Ale  :  with  a  dHcription 
of  all  forts  of  Waters,  from  the  Ocean  Sea  to  the  Tears  of  a 
Woman,  -4to.  1633."  In  Wits  Merriment,  or  Lvfty  Drollery, 
1656,  we  have  an  "  Epitaph  on  John  Taylor,  who  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Glocefter,  and  dyed  in  Phoenix  Alley,  in  the  ~5  yeare 
of  his  age ;  you  may  find  him,  if  the  worms  have  net  devoured 
him,  in  Coven t  Garden  churchyard,"  p.  130. — He  died  about 
two  years  before. 
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French  of  the  former  editions,)  "  Noftre  tres  diet 
hlz  Henry  roy  d'  Angleterre;  and  in  Latin,  Praecla- 
riffimus  filius,"  &c.  "  What,"  fays  Dr.  Warburton, 
"  is  tres  cher  in  French,  prceclarij'simus  in  Latin  ! 
we  mould  read  prcecarifshnus." — This  appears  to  be 
exceedingly  true  ;  but  how  came  the  blunder  ?  it  is 
a  typographical  one  in  Holinfhed,  which  Shakfpeare 
copied  ;  but  muft  indifputably  have  corrected,  had 
he  been  acquainted  with  the  languages. — "  Our  faid 
father,  during  his  life,  fhall  name,  call,  and  write 
us  in  French  in  this  maner  :  Noftre  tres  chier  filz, 
Henry  roy  d'Engleterre — and  in  Latine  in  this 
maner,  Prceclarij'simus  filius  nofter."  Edit.  1587, 
p.  574. 

To  corroborate  this  inftance,  let  me  obferve  to 
you,  though  it  be  nothing  further  to  the  purpofe, 
that  another  error  of  the  fame  kind  hath  been  the 
fource  of  a  miftake  in  an  hifiorical  paffage  of  our 
author,  which  hath  ridiculoufly  troubled  the  cri- 
ticks. 

Richard  the  Third8  harangues  his  army  before  the 
battle  of  Bofworth : 


8  Some  inquiry  hath  been  made  for  the  firft  performers  of  the 
capital  characters  in  Shakfpeare. 

We  learn,  that  Burbage,  the  alter  Rofcius  of  Camden,  was 
the  original  Richard,  from  a  paffage  in  the  poems  of  Bifhop 
Corbet ;  who  introduces  his-  hoft  at  Bofworth  defcribing  the 
battle  : 

"  But  when  he  would  have  faid  King  Richard  died, 
"  And  call'd  a  horfe,  a  horfe,  he  Burbage  cried." 
The  play  on  this  fubject  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Harrington  in 
his  Apologie  far  Poetrie,  1591,  and  fometimes  miftaken  for 
Shakfpeare'Sj  was  a  Latin  one,  and  written  by  Dr  Legge  ;  and 
a6ted  at  Si  John's  in  our  univerfity,  fome  years  before  15SS,  the 
date  or'  the  copy  in  the  MulHun.  This  appears  from  a  better 
MS.  in  our  library  at  Emmanuel,  with  the  names  of  the  original 
performers.. 

It  is  evident  from  a  paffage  in  Camden's  Annals,    that  there 

G2 
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"  Remember  whom  ye  are  to  cope  withal, 
"  A  fort  of  vagabonds,  of  rafcals,  runaways — 
"  And  who  doth  lead  them  but  a  paltry  fellow 
"  Long  kept  in  Britaine  at  our  mother  s  coft, 
"  A  milkfop,"  &c. 

"  Our  mother,"  Mr.  Theobald  perceives  to  be 
wrong,  and  Henry  was  fomewhere  lecreted  on  the 
continent :  he  reads  therefore,  and  all  the  editors 
after  him, 

"  Long  kept  in  Bretagne  at  his  mother's  coft." 

But  give  me  leave  to  tranfcribe  a  few  more  lines 
from  Holinfhed,    and  you  will  find  at  once,    that 

Shakfpeare  had  been  there  before  me  : "  Ye  fee 

further,  how  a  companie  of  traitors,  theeves,  out- 
laws and  runnagates  be  aiders  and  partakers  of  his 
feat  and  enterprife. — And  to  begin  with  the  erle  of 
Richmond  captaine  of  this  rebellion,  he  is  a  Welih 
milkfop — brought  up  by  my  maothers  meanes  and 
mine,  like  a  captive  in  a  cloie  cage  in  the  court  of 
Francis  duke  of  Britaine."  P.  756. 

Holinfhed  copies  this  verbatim  from  his  brother 
chronicler  Hall,  edit.  1548,  fol.  54  ;  but  his  printer 
hath  given  us  by  accident  the  word  moolher  inftead 
of  brother;  as  it  is  in  the  original,  and  ought  to  be 
in  Shakfpeare. ^ 

was  an  old  play  Iikewife  on  the  fubje6t  of  Richard  the  Second ; 
but  I  know  not  in  what  language.  Sir  Gelley  Merrick,  who  was 
concerned  in  the  harebrained  bufinefs  of  the  Earl  of  ElTex,  and 
was  hanged  for  it  with  the  ingenious  Cuffe,  in  1601,  is  accufed 
amongft  other  things,  "  quod  exoletam  Tragcediam  de  tragica 
abdicatione  Regis  Ricardi  Secundi  in  publico  theatro  coram  con- 
juratis  data  pecunia  agi  curaflet." 

9  I  cannot  take  my  leave  of  Holinfhed  without  clearing  up  a 
difficulty,  which  hath  puzzled  his  biographers.  Nicholfon  and 
other  writers  have  fuppofed  him  a  clergyman.      Tanner  goes 
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I  hope,  my  good  friend,  you  have  by  this  time 
acquitted  our  great  poet  of  all  piratical  depreda- 
tions on  the  ancients,  and  are  ready  to  receive  my 
conclufion. — He  remembered  perhaps  enough  of  his 
fchool-boy  learning  to  put  the  Hig,  hag,  hog,  into 
the  mouth  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans ;  and  might  pick  up 
in  the  writers  of  the  time,1  or  the  courfe  of  his  con- 
verfation,  a  familiar  phrafe  or  two  of  French  or 
Italian  :  but  his  ftudies  were  mod  demonftratively 
confined  to  nature  and  his  own  language. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  difquifition,  you  have  often 
fmiled  at  "  all  fuch  reading,  as  was  never  read;" 
and  poffibly  I  may  have  indulged  it  too  far:  but 
it  is  the  reading  neceflary  for  a  comment  on  Shak- 
fpeare.  Thofe  who  apply  folely  to  the  ancients  for 
this  purpofe,  may  with  equal  wifdom  ftudy  the 
Talmud  for  an  expofition  of  Tristram  Shandy. 
Nothing  but  an   intimate   acquaintance  with   the 


further,  and  tells  us,  that  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
actually  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1544.  Yet  it  appears  by 
his  will,  printed  by  Hearne,  that  at  the  end  of  life  he  was  only 
a  Jicward  or  a  fervant  in  fome  capacity  or  other,  to  Thomas 
Burdett,  Efq.  of  Bromcote,  in  Warwickfhire. — Thefe  things 
Dr.  Campbell  could  not  reconcile.  The  truth  is,  we  have  no  claim 
to  the  education  of  the  Chronicler :  the  M.  A.  in  1544,  was  not 
Raphael,  but  one  Ottiiuell  Holingshed,  who  was  afterward 
named  by  the  founder  one  of  the  firrt  Fellows  of  Trinity  College. 

T  Afcham  in  the  Epiftle  prefixed  to  his  Toxaphilus,  15J1,  ob- 
ferves  of  them,  that  "  Manye  Englifhe  writers,  ufinge  ftraunge 
wordes,  as  Latline,  Frenche,  and  Italian,  do  make  all  thinges 
darke  and  harde.  Ones,"  fays  he,  "  I  communed  with  a  man 
"'which  reafoned  the  Englifhe  tongue  to  be  enriched  and  enereafed 
thereby,  layinge  :  Who  will  not  prayfe  that  feaft,  where  a  man 
fhall  drincke  at  a  dinner  both  wyne,  ale,  and  beere  ?  Truly 
(quoth  I)  they  be  al  good,  eury  one  taken  by  himfelfe  alone,  but 
if  you  put  Malmefye  and  facke,  redde  wyne  and  white,  ale 
and  beere,  and  al  in  one  pot,  you  fhall  make  a  drinke  neither 
cafye  to  be  knowen,  nor  yet  holfome  for  the  bodye," 
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writers  of  the  time,  who  are  frequently  of  no  other 
value,  can  point  out  his  allufions,  and  afcertain  his 
phrafeology.  The  reformers  of  his  text  are  for 
ever  equally  pofltive,  and  equally  wrong.  The 
cant  of  the  age,  a  provincial  expreffion,  an  oblcure 
proverb,  an  obfolete  cuftom,  a  hint  at  a  peribn  or 
a  facl  no  longer  remembered,  hath  continually  de- 
feated the  beft  of  our  guejfers  :  You  muft  not  fup- 
pofe  me  to  fpeak  at  random,  when  I  allure  you, 
that  from  fome  forgotten  book  or  other,  I  can 
demonftrate  this  to  you  in  many  hundred  places ; 
and  I  alinofl:  wifh,  that  I  had  not  been  perfuaded  in- 
to a  different  employment.* 

Though  I  have  as  much  of  thenatalefolum2  about 
me,  as  any  man  whatibever  ;  yet,  I  own,  the  prim- 
rofe  path  is  full  more  pleating  than  the  Fofse  or  the 
Watting  Street  : 

"  Age  cannot  wither  it,  nor  cuftom  ftale 
"  Its  infinite  variety. " 

And  when  I  am  fairly  rid  of  the  dull  of  topographi- 
cal antiquity,  which  hath  continued  much  longer 
about  me  than  I  expected  ;  you  may  very  probably 
be  troubled  again  with  the  ever  fruitful  fubjecl  of 
Shakspeare  and  his  Commentators. 


2  This  alludes  to  an  intended  publication  of  the  Antiquities  of 
the  Town  of  Leicejler.  The  work  was  juft  begun  at  the  prefs, 
when  the  writer  was  called  to  the  principal  tuition  of  a  large 
college,  and  was  obliged  to  decline  the  undertaking.  The  plates, 
however,  and  fome  of  the  materials  have  been  long  ago  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman,  who  is  every  way  qualified  to 
make  a  proper  ufe  of  them. 
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TO 


MR.  COLMAN'S  TRANSLATION  OF 
TERENCE. 

(OCTAVO  EDITION.) 


THE  reverend  and  ingenious  Mr.  Farmer,  in 
his  curious  and  entertaining  Efsay  on  the 
Learning  of  Shakfpeare,  having  done  me  the  honour 
to  animadvert  on  fome  pafTages  in  the  preface  to 
this  tranflation,  I  cannot  difmifs  this  edition  with- 
out declaring  how  far  I  coincide  with  that  gentle- 
man ;  although  what  I  then  threw  out  careleisly  on 
the  fubjecl  of  this  pamphlet  was  merely  incidental, 
nor  did  I  mean  to  enter  the  lilts  as  a  champion  to 
defend  either  fide  of  the  queftion. 

It  is  molt  true,  as  Mr.  Farmer  takes  for  granted, 
that  I  had  never  met  with  the  old  comedy  called 
The  Suppofes,  nor  has  it  ever  yet  fallen  into  my 
hands  ;  yet  I  am  willing  to  grant,  on  Mr.  Farmer's 
authority,  that  Shakfpeare  borrowed  part  of  the 
plot  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  from  that  old 
tranflation  of  Arioflo's  play  by  George  Gafcoign, 
and  had  no  obligations  to  Plautus.  I  will  accede 
alfo  to  the  truth  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  and  Mr.  Farmer's 
obfervation,  that  the  line  from  Terence,  exactly  as 
it  ftands  in  Shakfpeare,  is  extant  in  Lilly  and  Udall's 
Floures  for  Latin  Speaking.     Still,  however,  Shak- 
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fpeare's  total  ignorance  of  the  learned  languages 
remains  to  be  proved  ;  for  it  muft  be  granted,  that 
fuch  books  are  put  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  are 
learning  thole  languages,  in  which  clafs  we  muft 
neceflarily  rank  Shakipeare,  or  he  could  not  even 
have  quoted  Terence  from  Udall  or  Lilly  ;  nor  is  it 
likely,  that  fo  rapid  a  genius  fhould  not  have  made 
fome  further  progrefs.  "  Our  author,"  fays 
Dr.  Johnfon,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Farmer,  "  had  this 
line  from  Lilly  ;  which  I  mention,  that  it  may  not 
be  brought  as  an  argument  of  his  learning."  It  is, 
however,  an  argument  that  he  read  Lilly  ;  and  a  few 
pages  further  it  feems  pretty  certain,  that  the  author 
of  The  Taming  of  the  Shreiu  had  at  lead  read  Ovid  ; 
from  whofe  Epiftle  we  find  thefe  lines  : 

f*  Hac  ibat  Simois  ;  hie  eft  Sige'ia  tellus  ; 
'■'  Hie  fteterat  Priami  regia  celfa  fenis." 

And  what  does  Dr.  Johnfon  fay  on  this  occafion  ? 
Nothing.  And  what  does  Mr.  Farmer  fay  on  this 
occafion  ?  Nothing.3 

In  Love's  Labour  s  Lojl,  which,  bad  as  it  is,  is 
afcribed  by  Dr.  Johnfon  himfelf  to  Shakfpeare, 
there  occurs  the  word  thrafonical;  another  argument 
which  feems  to  (how  that  he  was  not  unacquainted 
with  the  comedies  of  Terence  ;  not  to  mention, 
that  the  character  of  the  fchoolmafter  in  the  fame 
play  could  not  poffibly  be  written  by  a  man  who 
had  travelled  no  further  in  Latin  than  hie,  here, 
hoc. 

3  *'  Colman,  in  a  note  on  his  tranilation  of  Terence,  talking 
of  Shakfpearc's  Learning,  alks,  '  What  fays  Farmer  to  this  ? 
Wbat  fays  Johnfon  ?'  Upon  this  he  obferved,  '  Sir,  let  Farmer 
anfwer  for  himfelf:  I  never  engaged  in  this  controverfy.  I  al- 
v  ays  faid  Shakfpeare  had  Latin  enough  to  grammaticife  his 
EngliHC'     Bofwelfs  Life  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  Vol.  III.  20'4, 
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In  Henry  the  Sixth  we  meet  with  a  quotation  from 
Virgil  : 

*'  Tantaene  animis  coeleftibus  iroe  ?" 

But  this,  it  feems,  proves  nothing,  any  more  than 
the  lines  from  Terence  and  Ovid,  in  The  Taming 
of  the  Shreiv  ;  for  Mr.  Farmer  looks  on  Shakfpeare's 
property  in  the  comedy  to  be  extremely  difputable  ; 
and  he  has  no  doubt  but  Henry  the  Sixth  had  the 
fame  author  with  Edward  the  Third,  which  had 
been  recovered  to  the  world  in  Mr.  CapelFs  Pro- 
lufions. 

If  any  play  in  the  collection  bears  internal  evi- 
dence of  Shakfpeare's  hand,  we  may  fairly  give  him 
Tim  on  of  Athens.  In  this  play  we  have  a  familiar 
quotation  from  Horace  : 

"  Ira  furor  brevis  eft." 

I  will  not  maintain  but  this  hemiflich  may  be 
found  in  Lilly  or  Udall  ;  or  that  it  is  not  in  the 
Palace  of  P  leaf  ire,  or  the  Englifi  Plutarch  ;  or 
that  it  was  not  originally  foifted  in  by  the  players  :  it 
ftands,  however,  in  the  play  of  Timon  of  Athens. 

The  world  in  general,  and  thofe  who  purpofe  to 
comment  on  Shakfpeare  in  particular^  will  owe 
much  to  Mr.  Farmer,  whofe  refearches  into  our 
old  authors  throw  a  luftre  on  many  pailages, 
the  obfcurity  of  which  muft  elfe  have  been  im- 
penetrable. No  future  Upton  or  Gildon  will  go 
further  than  North's  tranflation  for  Shakfpeare's 
acquaintance  with  Plutarch,  or  balance  between 
Dares  Phrygius,  and  The  Troye  Booke  of  Lydgate, 
The  Hijftorie  of  Hamblet,  in  black  letter,  will  for 
ever  fuperfede  Saxo  Grammaticus  ;  translated  novels 
and  ballads  will,  perhaps,  be  allowed  the  fources  of 
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Romeo,  Lear,  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice ;  and 
Shakfpeare  himfelf,  however  unlike  Bayes  in  other 
particulars,  will  Hand  convicted  of  having  tranf- 
verfed  the  profe  of  Holinfhed;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  prove  "  that  his  Jiudies  lay  in  his  own  language," 
the  tranflations  of  Ovid  are  determined  to  be  the 
production  of  Heywood. 

"  That  his  Jiudies  were  mod  demonftratively  con- 
fined to  nature,  and  his  own  language,"  I  readily 
allow :  but  does  it  hence  follow  that  he  was  fo  de- 
plorably ignorant  of  every  other  tongue,  living  or 
dead,  that  he  only  "  remembered,  perhaps,  enough 
of  his  Jchool-boy  learning  to  put  the  hig,  hag,  hog, 
into  the  mouth  of  Sir  H.  Evans ;  and  might  pick  up 
in  the  writers  of  the  time,  or  the  courfe  of  his  con- 
verfation,  a  familiar  phrafe  or  two  of  French  or  Ita- 
lian." In  Shakfpeare's  plays  both  thefe  laft  languages 
are  plentifully  fcattered  ;  but,  then  we  are  told,  they 
might  be  impertinent  additions  of  the  players.  Un- 
doubtedly they  might  :  but  there  they  are,  and, 
perhaps,  few  of  the  players  had  much  more  learning 
than  Shakfpeare. 

Mr.  Farmer  himfelf  will  allow  that  Shakfpeare 
began  to  learn  Latin  :  I  will  allow  that  his  Jiudies 
lay  in  Englifh  :  but  why  infill  that  he  neither  made 
any  progrefs  at  fchool  ;  nor  improved  his  acqui- 
fitions  there  ?  The  general  encomiums  of  Suckling, 
Denham,  Milton,  &c.  on  his  native  genius,*  prove 


4  Mr.  Farmer  clofes  the  general  testimonies  of  Shakfpeare's 
having  been  only  indebted  to  nature,  by  faying,  "  He  came  out 
of  her  hand,  asfome  one  elfe  exprejfts  it,  like  Pallas  out  of  Jove's 
head,  at  full  growth  and  mature."  It  is  whimfical  enough,  that 
this Jb?ne  one  elfe,  whofe  expreffion  is  here  quoted  to  counte- 
nance the  general  notion  of  Shakfpeare's  want  of  literature, 
ffiould  be  no  other  than  myfelf.  Mr.  Farmer  does  not  choofe  to 
mention  where  he  met  with  the  expreffion  of  fame  one  elfe; 
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nothing ;  and  Ben  Jonfon's  celebrated  charge  of 
Shakfpeare's  fmall  Latin,  and  lej's  Greeks  leems 
abfolutely  to  decide  that  he  had  Jome  knowledge  of 
both  ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  our  own  time,  a 
man,  who  has  any  Greek,  is  feldom  without  a  very 
competent  fhare  of  Latin  ;  and  yet  fuch  a  man  is 
very  likely  to  fludy  Plutarch  in  Englifh,  and  to  read 
tranflations  of  Ovid. 

See  Dr.  Farmer  s  reply  to  thefe  remarks  by  Mr. 
Colman,  in  a  note  on  Love's  Labour's  Lost, 
Act  IV.  fc.  ii.  Vol.  VII.  p.  87. 


and  fome  one  elfe  does  not  choofe  to  mention  where  he  dropt 
it.* 

5  In  defence  of  the  various  reading  of  this  paiTage,  given  in 
the  Preface  to  the  laft  edition  of  Shakfpeare,  "  fmall  Latin  and 
no  Greek,''  Mr.  Farmer  tells  us,  that  "  it  was  adopted  above  a 
century  ago  by  W.  Towers,  in  a  panegyrick  on  Caitwnght." 
Surely,  Towers  having  laid  that  Cartwright  had  no  Greek,  is  no 
proof  that  Ben  Jonfon  faid  fo  of  Shakfpeare. 

*  It  will  appear  ftill  more  whimfical  that  this  some  one  else  whofe  expref- 
ficn  is  here  quoted,  may  have  his  claim  to  it  fuperfeded  by  that  ot  the.  late 
Dr.  Young,  who  in  his  Conjectures  on  Original  C'on.j  bSifhoh,  p.  100,  Vol.  V. 
edit.  1773,)  has  the  following  fentence  :  "  An  aduli  genius  et  meb  cut  rf  na- 
ture's hande,  as  Pallas  out  of  Jove's  head,  at  full  growth  and  mature.  Shafc. 
fpeare's  genius  was  of  this  kind."  Where  *ome  one  else  thejirst  may  have 
intermediately  dropped  the  contefted  expreffion  I  cannot  afceitain  ;  but  some 
»nt  ekt  the  second  tranferibed  it  from  the  author  already  mentioned.  Anom. 
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CLASSICK  AUTHORS,6 


HOMER. 


TEN  Bookes  of  Homer's  Iliades  tranflated  out  of 
French,  by  Arthur  Hall,  Efquire.  At  London. 
Imprinted  by  Ralph  Newberie,  4to.7        1581 
The  Shield  of   Achilles  from  the   18th  Book  of 
Homer,  by  Geo.  Chapman,  4to.  Lond.     1596 
Seven  Books  of  the  Iliades,  by  ditto,    4to.8  Lond. 

1596 
D°.  —  —  —  1598 

*  This  Lift  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Steevens.  I  have  made  a 
few  inconfiderable  additions  to  it,  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  this 
mark  J.     Malone. 

7  In  the  flrft  Vol.  of  the  books  of  entries  belonging  to  the 
Stationers'  Company,  is  the  following  : 

"  Henry  Bynneman.]  Nov.  1580,  lycenfed  unto  him  under 
the  wardens'  handes  ten  bookes  of  the  Iliades  of  Homer."  Again, 
*'  Samuel  Macham.]  Nov.  14,  1608.  Seven  bookes  of  Ho- 
mer's Iliades  tranilated  into  Englifli  by  Geo.  Chapman. — [By 
affignment  from  Mr.  Windett.]"  Again,  "  Nathaniel  Butter.] 
April  8,  l6ll,  A  booke  called  Homer's  Iliades  in  Englifhe,  con- 
taining 24  Bookes."  Again,  "  Nov.  2,  l6l4,  Homer's  Odiftes 
^24  bookes,  tranflated  by  George  Chapman." 

8  Meres,  in  his  Second  Part  of  Wits  Commomreallh,  fays 
that  Chapman  is  "  of  good  note  for  his  inchoate  Homer." 

Thomas  Drant,  (the  traoflator  of  two  books  of  Horace's  Sa- 
tires, 15C6,)  in  a  mifcellany  of  Latin  poetry,  entitled  Sylva. 
informs  us,  that  he  had  begun  .to  tranflate  the  Ilia d,  but  had 
gone  no  further  than  the  fourth  Book. 
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f  Homer  Prince  of  Poets  :  tranflated  according  to 
the  Greeke  in  Twelve  Bookes  of  his  Iliads  : 
By  Geo.  Chapman ;  fmall  folio.  Lond.  printed 
for  Samuel  Macham.  No  date. 
[This,  I  believe,  was  publifhed  in  1609.  There 
are  feveral  Sonnets  at  the  end,  addreffed  to  dif- 
ferent noblemen ;  among  them  one,  "  to  the 
Lord  Treafurer,  the  Earle  of  Salifbury."  See 
alfo  the  entry  below.] 
Fifteen  Books  of  D°.  thin  folio  —         1600 

[The  Iliads  of  Homer,  Prince  of   Poets.  Neuer 
before  in  any  languag  truely  tranflated,  with  a 
Coment  uppon   fome   of    his   chiefe   places ; 
Donne  according  to  the  Greeke.  By  George 
Chapman.  At  London,    printed  for  Nathaniel 
Butter.   William   Hole  fculp.     [This  edition 
contains  the  24  Books.] 
[At  the  back  of  the  engraved  title-page  (for  the 
Head  of   Chapman  was  not  placed  there,    till 
the  edition  of  l6l4,)    in  Mr.  Steevens's  copy 
is  the  following  infcription  in  the  hand-writing 
of  the  Tranflator :    "  In  wittnefs  of   his  bell 
Loue,  borne  to  his  beft- defer uing  freinde,  Mr. 
Henrye   Jones ;    Geo  :   Chapman   giues  him 
theife  fruites  of  his  beft  Labors,    and  delires 
Loue  betwixt  us,  as  longe-liu'd  as  Homer." 
[From  the  Stationers'  RegifTer  it  appears  that  this 
book,  fmall  folio,  was  printed  in  1611.     See 
note  7»     The  Prince  of  Wales,  to  whom  the 
work  is  dedicated,  diedNov.  6,   1612.     Inthe 
republication  (16 14)  it  is  infcribed,  on  an  ad- 
ditional engraved  frontifpiece,  to  his  Memory, .] 
The  whole  Works  of   Homer;  Prince   of   Poetts. 
In  his  Iliads  and  Odyfies.     Tranflated  accord- 
ing to  the  Greeke,  by  Geo.  Chapman.     Delli: 
et  Odifs  : 


> 
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Omnia  ah  his;  et  in  his  funt  omnia  :  Jive  leati 
Te  decor  eloquii,  Jeu  rerii  pondera  tangunt. 

Angel.  PoL 

At  London,  printed  for  Nathaniell  Butter.     Wil- 
liam Hole,  fculp. 
[This  book  was  probably  printed  in  l6l4.] 

The  large  head  of  Geo.  Chapman  is  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  engraved  title-page. 

The  Crowne  of  all  Homer's  Works,  Batrachomy- 
machia,  &c.  *[By  Geo.  Chapman,  with  his 
portrait  by  W.  Pafs,  in  the  title-page.]  thin 
folio  ;  printed  by  John  Bill.     No  date.9 

The  ftrange  wonderfull  and  bloudy  Battel  between 
Frogs  and  Mife  ;  paraph  radically  done  into 
Englifh  Heroycall  Verfe,  by  W.  F.  (i.  e.  Wil- 
liam Fowldes,)  4to.  —         —  1603 

HESIOD. 

The  Georgicks  of  Hefiod,  by  George  Chapman  ; 
Translated  elaborately  out  of  the  Greek  :  Con- 
taining Doclrine  of  Hufbandrie,  Moralitie,  and 
Pietie  ;  with  a  perpetual  Calendar  of  Good 
and  Bad  Daies ;  Not  fuperftitious,  but  necef- 
farie  (as  farre  as  naturall  Caufes  compell)  for 
all  men  to  oblerve,  and  difference  in  following 
their  affaires.  Nee  caret  umbra  Deo.  London, 
Printed  by  H.  L.  for  Miles  Partrich,  and  are 
to  be  folde  at  his  Shop  neare  Saint  Dunftans 
r  Church  in  Fleetftreet.  —  1618 

[This  title-page  is  given  at  full  length,    becaufe 
the  exiftence  of  the  book  it  belongs  to  (which 


9  In  the  firft  Volume  of  the  Entri'^  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany is  the  following  : 

"  T.  Purforie.1  The  Battel  of  the  Fn >gges  and  Myce,  and 
certain  oration*  of  libciatts."    Jan.  4,  1579* 
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is  in  Mr.  Steevens's  pofleffion)  has  been 
queftioned  by  the  late  Mr.  Warton,  Hijlory  of 
Englijh  Poetry,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  44(3.] 


MUSJEUS. 

Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander,  with  the  firfl  Book 

of  Lucan,  4to.  —  —  ]60O 

There  muft  have  been  a  former  Edition,1  as  ajecond 

Part  ivas  publijhed  by  Henry  Peiowe,  15Q8 
Mufseus's  Poem  of  Hero  and  Leander,  imitated  by. 

Chriftopher  Marlow,    and  finiihed   by   Geo. 

Chapman,  4to.  Lond.  —  1606 

EURIPIDES. 

Jocafta,  a  tragedy,  from  the  PhcenifTae  of  Euripides, 


1  This  translation,  or  at  leaft  Marlowe's  part  in  it,  muft  have 
been  publiihed  before  15gg,  being  twice  mentioned  in  Nafh's 
Lenten  Stuff)  &x.  which  bears  that  date.  "  Leander  and  Hero, 
of  whom  divine  Mufeeus  fung,  and  a  diviner  mule  than  him, 
Kit  Marlow."  Again,  "  She  fprung  after  him,  and  ib  re- 
figned  up  her  priefthood,  and  left  worke  for  Mufeeus  and  Kit 
Mar  low." 

Among  the  entries  at  Stationers'  Hall  I  find  the  following 
made  by  John  Wolfe  in  15Q3,  Sept.  8th.  "  A  booke  entitled 
Hero  and  Leander,  being  an  amorous  poem  deviled  by  Chrifto- 
pher Marlow." 

At  the  fame  time,  "  Lucan's  firft  book  of  the  famous  Cyvill 
Warr  betwixt  Pompey  and  Caefar.  Englifhed  by  Chriftopher 
Marlow." 

Again,  in  15Q1/,  "  A  booke  in  Englifh  called  Hero  and 
Leander." 

Again,  April  15QS,  "  The  feconde  Parte  of  Hero  and  Lean- 
der by  Henry  Petowe."     Andrew  Harris  entered  it. 
Again,  in  lGOO,  "  Hero  and  Leander  by  Marlowe." 
In  1614  an  entire  tranflation  of  Lucan  was.publifb.ed.  by  Sir 
Arthur  Gorges,  and  entered  as  Juch  on  the  fame  books. 
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by  Geo.  Gafcoigne,  and  Mr.  Francis  Kinwef- 
merfhe,  4  to.  Lond.         — -  —  1556 

PLATO. 

Axiochus,  a  Dialogue,  attributed  to  Plato,  by  Edm. 
Spenfer,  4to.2  —  —  15Q2 

DEMOSTHENES. 

The  three  Orations  of  Demofthenes,  chiefe  Orator 
among  the  Grecians,  in  favour  of  the  Olyn- 
thians,  with  thofe  his  fower  againft  Philip  of 
Macedon,  &c.  by  Tho.  Wylfon,  Doctor  of  the 
Civill  Lawes,  4to.  —  —  1570 

ISOCRATES. 

Ifocrates's  fage  admonition  to  Demonicus,    by  R. 

Nutthall,  8vo.  Lond.  1557,  12mo.  and  1585 
Ifocrates's  Doctrinal  of  Princes,  by  Syr  Tho.  Elliot, 

Lond.  8vo.  —  —  1534 

Ifocrates's  Orat.  intitled  Evagoras,    by  Jer.  Wolfe, 

8vo.  —  —  —  1581 

Three  Orations  of  moral  Inftruclions,  one  to  De- 

monicus,  and  two  to  Nicocles,  King  of  Salamis, 

tranflated  from  liberates,  by  Tho.  Forreft,  4to. 

1580 

LUCIAN. 

Necrorrtantia,  a  Dialog  of  the  Poete  Lucyen  be- 
tween Menippus  and  Philonides,  for  his  Fan- 
tefye  faynd  for  a  mery  Paftyme,  in  Englifh 
Verle  and  Latin  Profe. 

a  This  book  was  entered  in  May,  1592,  at  Stationers'  HalL 
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Toxaris,  or  the  Friendfhip  of  Lucian,  by  A.  O. 
Lond.  8vo.  — -  —  1565 

HERODOTUS. 

The  famous  Hyftory  of  Herodotus,  3  in  nine  Bookes, 
&c.  by  B.  R.  Lond.  —  1584 

N.  B.  This  Piece  contains  only  the  twojirji  Boohs, 
viz.  the  Clio  and  Euterpe.  The  Tranflator  fays 
in  his  Preface,  "  As  thefe  fpeede,  fo  the  refi 
will  follow"  4to. 

THUCYDIDES. 

The  Hifrory  writtone  by  Thucydides,  &c.  tranflated 
out  of  the  Frenche  of  Claude  de  Seyffel,  Bi- 
fhop  of  Marfeilles,  into  the  Englifhe  language, 
by  Tho.  Nicolls,  Citizeine  and  Goldfmyth  of 
London,  fol.  —  —  15504 

POLYBIUS. 

Hyftories  of  the  mod  famous  and  worthy  Crono- 
grapher,  Polybius,  by  Chriftopher  Watfon,  8vo. 

1568 
This  Work  conffla  of  extracts  only. 


3  Among  the  entries  in  the  books  at  Stationers'  Hall  this  ap- 
pears to  be  one : 

"  John  Denham.]  The  famous  Hiftorye  of  Herodotus  in 
Englyfhe,  June  13,  1581." 

4  On  the  Stationers'  books  in  1607  either  this  or  fome  other 
tranflation  is  entered,  called  "  The  Hiftory  of  Thucidides  the 
Athenian  tranflated  into  Englifh." 

Vol.  II.  H 
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DIODORUS  SICULUS.5 

The  Hiftory  of  the  SuccefTors  of  Alexander,  &c. 
out  of  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Plutarch,  byTho. 
Stocker.     Lond.  4to.  ■ —  1569 

APPIAN. 

An  aunciente  Hyftorie,  &c.  by  Appian6  of  Alex- 
andria, tranflated  out  of  diverfe  Languages, 
&c.  by  W.  B.  4to.  Lond.  —  1578 

JOSEPHUS. 

Jofephus's  Hiftory,  &c.  tranflated  into  Englifh,  by 
Tho.  Lodge,  fol.  Lond.         1602 — 1609,  &c. 

./ELIAN. 

iElian's  Regiftre  of  Hyflories,  by  Abraham  Fleming, 
4to.  —  —  —  1576 

HERODIAN. 

The  Hiftorie  of  Herodian,  &c.  tranfl.  oute  of 
Greeke  into  Latin,  by  Angelus  Politianus,  and 
out  of  Latin  into  Englyfhe,  by  Nych.  Smyth. 


5  Caxton  tells  us,  that  "  Skelton  had  tranflated  Diodorus  Si- 
culus, the  Epiftles  of  Tulle,  and  diverfe  other  Workes  :"  but  I 
know  not  that  they  were  ever  printed. 

6  In  the  firft  Volume  of  the  entries  in  the  books  of  the  Sta- 
tioners'Company,  Feb.  5,  1577.  is  the  following  : 

"  Henry  Binneman.]  Appianus  Alexandrinus  of  the  Romaine 
Civill  Warres." 
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Imprinted  at  London,    by  William  Copland, 
4to.7 

PLUTARCH, 

Plutarch's  Lives,8  by  Sir  Tho.  North,  from  the  Fr. 

of  Amyot,  Bimop  of  Auxerre,  fol. 

1579,  1602,  l603 
Plutarch's  Morals,  by  Dr.  Philemon  Holland,  1603  9 
Plutarch  of  the  Education  of  Children,  by  Sir  Tho. 

Elyott,  4to. 
The  Preceptes  of  that  excellent  Clerke  and  grave 

Philofopher,  Plutarche,  for  the  Prefervation  of 

Healthe,  8vo.  —  —  1543 

ARISTOTLE. 

The  Ethiques  of  Ariftotle,  &c.  by  John  Wylkin- 
fon.  Printed  by  Grafton,  Printer  to  King 
Edw.  VI.  8vo.  B.  L.         — -         —  15471 

The  Secrete  of  Secretes  of  Ariftotle,  &c.  tranflated 
out  of  the  Frenche,  &c.  Lond.  8vo.         1528 

7  Oft.  1591,  Herodian  in  Englijli  was  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall  by Adams. 

8  Thus  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  : 

'*  April  1579 — Vautrouller — Wright,  a  booke  in  Engliflie 
called  Plutarch's  Lyves." 

9  On  the  Stationers'  books  in  the  year  1600  is  the  following 
entry : 

"  A  booke  to  be  tranflated  out  of  French  into  Engliflie,  and 
fo  printed,  called  the  Morall  Woorkes  of  Plutarque."  Again, 
in  1602.  Again,  in  the  fame  year,  "The  moral  worke  of  Plu- 
tarque, being  tranflated  out  of  French  into  Englilh." 

1  Of  the  Elhicks  of  Ariftotle  fome  more  early  tranflation 
muft  have  appeared  ;  as  Sir  Tho.  Elyot,  in  his  Bake  named  the 
Governour,  153/,  fays,  "  they  are  to  be  learned  in  Greke ;  for 
the  translations  that  we  have,  be  but  a  rude  and  groffe  fliadowe 
of  the  eloquence  and  wyfdome  of  Ariftotle." 

II  2 
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Ariftotle's  Politiques,  &c.z  from  the  Fr.  by  J.  D. 
fol.  Lond.         —  —         —  1598 

XENOPHON. 

The  eight  Bookes  of  Xenophon,  containing  the 
Inftitution,  Schole,  and  Education  of  Cyrus, 
the  noble  King  of  Perfye,  &c.  tranfl.  out  of 
Gr.  into  Engl,  by  Mr.  William  Bercher,  Lond. 
12mo.  —  —  1567  and  1569 

D°.  by  Dr.  Philemon  Holland. 

Xenophon's  Treatife  of  Houfe-hold,  right  con- 
nyngly  tranfl.  out  of  the  Greke  tongue,  &c. 
by  Gentian  Hervet,  &c.  8vo.  Lond. 

1532,  8vo.  1534 
1544,   8vo.  1573 

The  Arte  of  Riding  from  Xenophon,  &c.  Lond. 
4to.  —  —  —  1584 

EPICTETUS.3 

The  Manuell  of  Epicletus,  tranfl.  out  of  Greeke 
into  French,  and  now  into  Englifh,  &c.  Alfo 
the  Apothegmes,  &c.  by  James  Sandford, 
Lond.  12mo.  —  —  1567 

CEBES. 

The  Table  of  Cebes,  the  Philofopher.  How  -  one 
may  take  profite  of  his  ennemies.  Tranflated 
out  of  Plutarche.  • 


2  This  translation  is  entered  in  the  books  at  Stationers'  Hall. 
"  Adam  Hup.]  Ariftotle's  Politiques  with  expofitions ;  to  be 
tranflated  into  Englifhe  by  the  French  copie,   1598." 

3  In  the  books  of  the  Stationers' Company,  Feb.  12,  1581, 
Tho.  Eafte  entered  Enchiridon  in  Engliih. 
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A  Treatife  perfwadyng  a  man  paciently  to  fuffer 
the  Death  of  a  Freencl.  Imprynted  at  Lon- 
don, in  Fleteftreete  by  Thomas  Berthelet. 

EUNAPIUS  SARDIANUS.4 

The  Lyves  of  Philofophers  avid  Orators,  from  the 
Greek  of  Eunapius,  4to.  —  1579 

ACHILLES  TATIUS. 

The  mod  delectable  and  pleafant  Hid.  of  Clitophon 
and  Leucippe,  from  the  Greek  of  Achilles 
Tatius,  &c.  by  W.  B.  4to.      .     —  1597s 

M.  ANTONINUS.6 

The  Golden  Boke  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Emperour 

and  eloquent  Orator,   12mo.  Lond.  1553 

Tranflated  out  of  Fr.  into  Eng.  by  Sir  John 
Bourchier,  Kt.  &c.  &c. 


4  Thus  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company. 
"  Richard  Jones.]  The  Lives  of  divers  excellent  Orators  and 
Philofophers  written  in  Greeke  by  Enapius  of  the  city  of  Sardis 
in  Lydia,  and  tranflated  into  Engliflie  by ." 

5  This  book  was  entered  in  the  fame  year  by  Thomas  Creede, 
on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company. 

6  This  book  is  only  introduced,  that  an  opportunity  may  be 
obtained  of  excluding  it  from  any  future  catalogue  of  tranflated 
claflicks.  It  was  a  fraud  of  Guevara's.,  but  not  undetected  ;  for 
Chapman,  in  his  Gentleman  UJJier,  1602,  fpeaks  of  the  book 
as  Guevara  s  own.  "  If  there  be  not  more  choice  words  in  that 
letter,  than  in  any  three  of  Guevara's  Golden  Epi/i/es,  I  am  a  very 
afs."  See  his  article  in  Bayle.  Our  countryman  Elyott  did 
fomewhat  of  the  fame  kind.  He  pretended  to  tranflate  the 
A6tes  and  Sentences  notable,  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Seve- 
rus  (from  the  Greek  of  Encolpius).  See  Fabricius'  and  Tanner's 
Bibliothec.  &c. 

H3 
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Other  editions  of  this  are  in  1534,  1535,  1536,  153/, 

1559,   1586,    1588. 

DIONYSIUS'. 

Dionyfius's  Defcription  of  the  Worlde.  Englyfhed 
by  Tho.  Twyne,  8vo.  Lond.  — ,         IbJI 

EUCLID. 

Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry,  tranfl.  into  EngL 

by  Rich.  Candifh  who  flourifhed,  A.  D.  1556 

Euclid's  Elements,  Pref.  by  John  Dee,  Lond.   1570 

HIPPOCRATES. 

The  Aphorifmes  of  Hippocrates,    redacted   into  a 

certaine   Order,    and    tranflated   by  Humfrie 

Llhyd,  8vo.  —  —    '  1585 

See  Granger's  Biographical  Hiftory,  Vol.  I.  p.  270. 

GALEN. 

Galen's  Two  Books  of  Elements,  tranflated  into 
Engl,  by  J.  Jones,  4to.  Lond.  —  1574 

Certayne  Workes  of  Galen,  englyfhed  by  Tho. 
Gale,  4 to.  —  —  1586 

HELIODORUS. 

The   Beginning  of  ^Ethiopical   Hiftory   in   Engl. 

Hexameters,  by  Abrah.  Fraunce,  8vo.  Lond. 

15QI? 
Heliodorus's  .ZEthiopic  Hid.  tranfl.  by  Tho.  Un- 

derdown,  B.  L.  4to.  Lond.        1577  and  1587 

7  A  translation  of  the  fame  book  is  likewife  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall,  1602,  and  again  twice  in  1604,  for  different 
printers. 

\ 
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^ESOP. 

Efop's  Fables  in  true  Orthography,  with  Grammar 
notes,  tranflated  out  of  the  Latin  by  William 
Bullaker,  B.  L.  8vo.  —         —         1585 

VIRGIL. 

The  Boke  of  Eneydos,  &c.  by  Caxton,  fol.  Lond. 

profe  —  —  —  149O 

The  thirteen  Bukes  of  Eneados  in  Scottifh  Metir, 

by  Gawin  Douglas,  4to.  Lond.  1553 

Certaine  Bookes  of  Virgiles  ^Eneis8  turned  into 

Englifh  Metir,  by  the  right  honourable  Lorde, 

Henry  Earle  of  Surrey,  4to.  Lond.  1557 

The  firft  feven  Bookes  of  the  Eneidos,  by  Phaer, 

Lond.  4to.  B.  L.         —  —  J558 

This  Tranflation  is  in  rhyme  of  fourteen  fyllables. 
The  nine  firft  Bookes,  &c.  by  Phaer,*  4to.  Lond. 

1502 

8  This  is  a  tranflation  of  the  fecond  and  fourth  books  into 
blank  verfe,  and  is  perhaps  the  oldeft  fpecimen  of  that  metre  in 
the  Englifh  language. 

9  The  following  "  Epytaphe  of  Maifter  Thomas  Phayre,"  is 
found  in  a  very  fcarce  book  entitled  "  Eglogs,  Epytaphes,  and 
Sonettes.  Newly  written  by  Barnabe  Googe,  1563,  15  Marche. 
Imprynted  at  London  by  Thomas  Colwell,  for  Raffe  Newbery, 
dwelyng  in  Fleteftrete  a  little  aboue  the  Conduit  in  the  late  fhop 
of  Thomas  Bartelet." 

"  The  hawtye  verfe  yt  Metro  wrote 

"  made  Rome  to  wonder  muche, 
"  And  meruayle  none,  for  why  the  ftyle 

"  And  weightynes  was  fuche, 
"  That  all  men  iudged  ParnaQus  mownt 

"  had  clefte  her  felfe  in  twayne, 
"  And  brought  forth  one  that  feemd  to  drop 

"  from  out  Mineruaies  brayne. 

H4 
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The  thirteene  Bookes  of  Eneidos,  by  Phaer  and 
Twine,  4to.Lond.  1584,  \5Q6,  1607,  &C.1 

The  firft  four  Bookes  of  Virgil's  iEneis,  tranflated 
into  Engl,  heroic  Verfe,  by  Richard  Stanyhurfr,2 
&c.  12mo.  Lond.  —  —  1583 

The  Bucolickes  of  Publius  Virgilius  Maro,    &c.  by 

"  But  wonder  more  maye  Bryttayne  great 

fi  wher  Pkayre  did  floryfh  late, 
"  And  barreyne  tong  with  fwete  accord 

"  reduced  to  fuch  eftate  : 
"  That  Virgils  verfe  hath  greater  grace 

"  in  forrayne  foote  obtaynde, 
"  Than  in  his  own,  who  whilft  he  lyued 

"  eche  other  poets  ftaynde. 
'*  The  noble  H.  Hawarde  once, 

"  that  raught  eternall  fame, 
"  With  mighty  ftyle  did  bryng  a  pece 

"  of  Virgils  worke  in  frame, 
"  And  Grimaold  gaue  the  lyke  attempt, 

"  and  Douglas  wan  the  ball, 
"  Whofe  famoufe  wyt  in  Scottyfh  ryme 

"  had  made  an  ende  of  all.    ' 
"  But  all  thefe  fame  dyd  Phayre  excell 

"  I  dare  prefume  to  wryte, 
"  As  muche  as  doth  Apollaes  beames 

"  the  dymmeft  ftarre  in  lyght. 
"■'  The  enuyous  fates  (O  pytie  great) 

"  had  great  difdayne  to  fe 
"  That  us  amongft  there  fhuld  remayn 

"  fo  fyne  a  wyt  as  he  : 
"  And  in  the  midft  of  all  his  toyle 

"  dyd  force  him  hence  to  wende, 
"  And  leaue  a  worke  unperfyt  fo 

•'*  that  never  man  fhall  ende." 

1  Among  the  entries  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company, 
is  the  following.  "  Tho.  Creede]  Virgil's  JEneidos  inEnglifhe 
verfe,  15Q5."  Again,  in  1600.  Again,  his  Bucolics  and 
Georgics  in  the  fame  year. 

a  The  copy  which  I  have  feen,  was  in  4to.  printed  at  Leiden, 
and  was  entered  as  fuch  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  on  the 
24th  of  January,  1582. 
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Abraham  Fleming,  drawn  into  plaine  and  fa- 
miliar Englyfhe,  Verfe  for  Verfe,  4to.  B.  L. 

1575 

The  two  firft  Eclogues  of  Virgil.  By  W.  Webbe  ; 
inferted  in  his  Diicourfe  of  Englyfh  Poetrie. 

1586 

Virgil's  Eclogues  and  Georgicks,  tranflated  into 
blank  Verfe  by  the  fame  Author,  Lond.    158() 

The  Lamentation  of  Corydon  for  the  love  of  Alexis, 
Verfe  for  Verfe,  out  of  Latine. 

This  is  tranflated  into  EngHJh  Hexameters,  and 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Count efse  of  Pembroke's 
Ivy  church,  15Q1.  By  Abraham  Fraunce, 
Ato.  bl.  I. 

Virgil's  Culex  paraphrafed,  by  Spenfer.  See  his 
works. 

HORACE. 

The  fyrft  twoo  Satars  or  poyfes  of  Orace,  Englifhed, 
by  Lewes  Euans,  fchole-mafter.  1564 

Two  Bookes  of  Horace  his  Satyres  Englyfhed,  ac- 
cordyng  to  the  Prefcription  of  Saint  Hierome, 
4to.  B.  L.  Lond.  —  —  1566 

Horace  his  Arte  of  Poetrie,  Piftles  3  and  Satyrs 
Englifhed,  by  Tho.  Drant,  4to.  Lond.      156/ 

Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  was  alfo  tranflated  loofely 
into  profe  by  W.  Webbe,  together  with  Epiflles 
ad  Meccenatem  &c.  in  his  Difcourfe  of  Englifh 
Poetrie  —  —  1586 

OVID. 

The  fifteene  Bookes  of  Metamorphofeos.    In  which 

3  There  is  an  entry  at  Stationers'  Hall  of  the  Epiftles  of  Ho- 
race in  1591. 
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ben  contaynid  the  Fables  of  Ovid,  by  William 

*  Caxton,  Weftm.  fol.  —         —  1480 

The  four  firft  Books  of  Ovid,  tranfl.  from  the  Latin 

into  Englifh  Meetre,  by  Arthur  Golding,  Gent. 

4to.  B.  L.  Lond.  —  —  1565 

JThe  fifteen  Bookes  of  P.  Ovidius  Nafo,    &c.  by 

Arthur  Golding,  4to.  Bl.  L.  Lond.  1567 

D°.  —  —  -—  —  1576 

f. Another  in  1575  according  to  Ames.      A  former 

Edition  ivas  in  1572,  in  Rawlinfons  catal. 
D°.  —  —  1587,  D°.  1612 

The  pleafant  Fable  of  Hermaphroditus  and  Sal- 

macis,  8vo.  Lond.  —  —  1565 

The  Fable  of  Ovid  treating  of  NarcifTus,  tranfl.  out 

of  Latin  into  Engl.  Mytre,  with  a  Moral  ther 

unto  very  plefant  to  rede,  4to.  Lond.         15QO 
The  Heroycall  Epiftles,  &c.  fet  out  and  tranflated 

by  Geo.  Turbervile,    Gent.  &c.   B.  L.   12mo. 

Lond. 4  —  1567,   1569,  and  1600 

The  three  firft  Bookes  of  Ovid  de  Triftibus,  tranfl. 

into  Englifh,  by  Tho.  Churchyard,  4to.  Lond. 

15805 
Ovid  his  Invective  againft  Ibis,  tranflated  into  Eng. 

Meeter,  &c.  12mo.  Lond.  —  156q6 

And,  by  Tho.  Underwood  —  1577 

Certaine  of  Ovid's  Elegies  by  C.  Marlow,7   12mo. 

At  Middleburgh.  —  —         no  date. 

4  Among  the  Stationers'  entries  I  find  in  15Q4,  "  A  booke 
entitled  Oenone  and  Paris,  wherein  is  described  the  extremity 
of  love,"  &rc.     This  may  be  a  tranflation  from  Ovid. 

5  This  book  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  by  Tho.  Eafte, 
July  1,   1577,  and  by  Thomas  Orwin  in  15yi. 

6  Among  the  entries  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company- 
is  the  following :  "  Henry  Bynneman.]  July  1,  15/7,  Ovid's 
InveSiive  againft  His.     Bought  of  Thomas  Eafte." 

7  In  the  forty- firft  of  Queen  Elizabeth  thefe  tranflations  from 
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All  Ovid's  Elegies,  three  Bookes.  By  C.  M.  At 
Middleburgh,  12mo.  Somewhat  larger  than 
the  preceding  edition. 

JOvidius  Nafo,  his  Remedy  of  love,  translated  and 
cntituled  to  the  youth  of  England,  4to.   ]600 

Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus,  by  Fra.  Beaumont, 
4to.  —  —  —  1602 

He  likewife  tranjlated  a  Part  of  the  Remedy  of  Love. 
There  was  another  Tranjlation  of  the  whole,  by 
Sir  Tho.  Overbury,  8vo.  without  date? 

fC  I  learn  (fays  the  Rev.  Tho.  Warton,  Hiji.  of  Eng- 
UJli  Poetry,  Vol.  III.  p.  415,)  from  Coxeter's 
notes,  that  the  fasti  were  tranflated  into  Eng- 
lish verfe  before  the  year  1570." 

PLAUTUS. 

Menaechmi,  by  W.  W.  Lond.*  —  I5g5 

MARTIAL. 

Flowers  of  Epigrams  (from  Martial  particularly) 
by  Tim.  Kendall,  8V0.1  —  1577 

TERENCE. 

Terens  in  Englyfh,  or  the  tranflacyon  out  of  Latin 

Ovid  were  commanded  by  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  Bithop  of  London,  to  be  burnt  at  Stationers'  Hall. 

8  On  the  books  of  the  Statjoners'  Company,  Dec.  23,  15QQ, 
is  entered,  Ovidius  Nafo  his  Remedy  of  Love.  Again,  in  the 
fame  year,  Ovydes  Epi/iles  in  Engli/iie,  and  Ovydes  Metamor- 
phojis  in  Englyjlie. 

9  This  piece  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  June  10th,  1594. 
In  1520,  viz.  the  11th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  it  appears  from  Ho- 
linfhed  that  a  comedy  of  Plautus  was  played  before  the  King. 

1  Entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  Feb.  15/6. 
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into  Englifh  of  the  firft  comedy  of  Tyrens 
callyd  Andria.  Suppofed  to  be  printed  by  J. 
Raftell* 

*  As  the  following  metrical  introdu&iorTto  this  play,  relates 
chiefly  to  the  improvements  at  that  time  fuppofed  to  have  been 
made  in  the  Englifh  language,  I  could  not  prevail  on  myfelf  to 
fupprefs  it : 

THE    POET. 

"  The  famous  renown  through  the  worlde  is  fprong    _ 

•*  Of  poetys  ornate  that  usyd  to  indyte 

"  Of  dyvers  matters  in  theyr  moder  tong 

**  Some  toke  upon  them  tranflacions  to  wryte 

"  Some  to  compile  bokys  for  theyr  delyte 

"  But  in  our  Englifh  tong  for  to  fpeke  playn 

"  I  rede  but  of  few  have  take  any  gret  payn. 

"  Except  mafter  Gowre  which  furft  began 

**  And  of  moralite  wrote  ryght  craftely 

"  Than  mafter  Chaucer  that  excellent  man 

"  Which  wrote  as  compendious  as  elygantly 

"  As  in  any  other  tong  ever  dyd  any 

"  Ludgate  alfo  which  adournyd  our  tong 

"  Whofe  noble  famys  through  the  world  be  fprong. 

"  By  thefe  men  our  tong  is  amplyfyed  fo, 

"  That  we  therin  now  tranflate  as  well  as  may 

"  As  in  eny  other  tongis  other  can  do. 

"  Yet  the  Greke  tong  and  Laten  dyvers  men  fay 

"  Have  many  wordys  can  not  be  Englylhid  this  day 

"  So  lyke  wyfe  in  Englyfh  many  wordys  do  habound 

"  That  no  Greke  nor  Laten  for  them  can  be  found. 

"  And  the  caufe  that  our  tong  is  fo  plenteoufe  now 

"  For  we  kepe  our  Englyfh  contynually 

"  And  of  other  tongis  many  wordis  we  borow 

"  Which  now  for  Englyfh  we  ufe  and  occupy 

"  Thefe  thingis  have  given  corage  gretly 

"  To  dyvers  and  fpecyally  now  of  late 

"  To  them  that  this  comedy  have  tranflate. 

"  Which  all  difcrete  men  now  do  befech 
"  And  fpecyally  lernyd  men  to  take  no  dyfdayn 
"  Though  this  be  compylyd  in  our  vulgare  fpech 
"  Yet  lernyng  thereby  fome  men  may  attayn 
"  For  they  that  in  this  comedy  have  take  payn 
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Andria,  the  firft.  Comedy  of  Terence,  by  Maurice 
Kyffin,  4to.  —  —  —  1588 

Terence  in  Englifh,  by  Richard  Bernard,  4to.  Cam- 
bridge^  '  —  —  —  1598 

Flowers  of  Terence.  —  —  1591 

SENECA. 

Seneca  his  Tenne  Tragedies/*  tranflated  into  Eng- 

lyfh  by  different  Tranflators,  4to.  Lond.   1581 

A  frutefull  worke  of  Lucius  Anneus  Seneca,  named 


"  Pray  you  to  correct  where  faut  fhall  be  found 
"  And  of  our  matter  fo  here  is  the  ground." 

In  the  metrical  peroration  to  this  piece,  is  the  following  ftanza  : 

"  Wherfore  the  tranflatours  now  require  you  this 

"  Yf  ought  be  amys  ye  wold  confyder 

ec  The  Englyfh  almoft  as  fhort  as  the  Latten  is 

"  And  ftill  to  kepe  ryme  a  dyfFycult  matter 

<f  To  make  the  fentence  opynly  to  appere 

fc  Which  if  it  had  a  long  expocyfion 

*'  Then  were  it  a  comment  and  no  tranflacyon." 

1  At  Stationers'  Hall  in  1597*  "  the  fecond  comedy  of  Te- 
rence, called  Eunuchus,"  was  entered  by  W.  Leake  ;  and  ths 
firft  and  fecond  comedie  in  1(500. 

4  In  the  firft  volume  of  the  entries  of  the  Stationers'  Company, 
Aug.  1579,  Rich.  Jones  and  John  Charlewood  entered  the  4tk 
tragedie  of  Seneca.     And  again  all  the  ten  in  1581. 

"  It  is  remarkable"  fays  Mr.  Warton,  {Hijlory  of  Engli/k 
Poetry,  Vol.  III.  p.  393,)  "  that  Shakfpeare  has  borrowed  no- 
thing from  the  Englifh  Seneca.  Perhaps  a  copy  might  not  fall 
in  his  way.  Shakfpeare  was  only  a  reader  by  accident.  Holin- 
fhed  and  tranflated  Italian  novels  fupplied  moft  of  his  plots  or 
ftories.  His  ftorehoufe  of  learned  hiftory  was  North's  Plutarch.. 
The  onlv  poetical  fable  of  antiquity,  which  he  has  worked  into 
a  play,  is  Troilus.  But  this  he  borrowed  from  the  romance  of 
Troy.  Modern  fiction  and  Englith  hiflory  were  his  principal  re- 
fources.  Theie  perhaps  were  more  fuitable  to  his  tafte  :  at  leaft 
he  found  that  they  produced  the  moft  popular  fubjects.  Shak- 
fpeare was  above  the  bondage  of  the  claflicks." 
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the  Forme  and  Rule  of  Honeft  Lyvynge,  both 
in  the  Latin  tongue  and  the  Englyfhe,  lately 
tranflated  by  Robert  Whyttynton,  Poet  Lau- 
reate:  and  now  newlye  imprynted,  12mo. 
Wm.  Myddleton.  —  —  1546 

A  frutefull  Worke  of  Lucius  Anneus  Seneca,  called 
the  Myrrour  or  GlafTe  of  Maners  and  Wyfe- 
dome,  both  in  Latin  and  Englyfhe,  lately 
tranflated  by  Robert  Whyttynton,  Poet  Lau- 
reate :  and  nowe  nevvely  imprynted.,  12ino. 
Win.  Middleton.  —  —  1547 

Lucii  Annei  Seneca?  ad  Gallionem  de  Remediis 
Fortuitorum.  The  remedyes  againtf.  all  ca- 
fuall  chaunces.  Dialogus  inter  Senium  et 
Rationem.  A  Dialogue  betwene  Senfualyte 
and  Reafon.  Lately  Tranflated  out  of  Latyne 
into  Englyfhe,  by  Robert  Whyttynton,  Poet 
Laureate,  and  now  newely  imprynted,  12mo. 
Wm.  Myddleton.  —  —  1547 

Seven  Bookes  of  Benefiting,*  by  Arthur  Golding, 
4to.  —  —  —  1577 

LUCAN. 

Lucan's  Firft  Booke,  tranflated  line  for  line,  by 
Chr.  Marlow,  4to.  Lond.  Printed  by  P.  Short 
forWalter  Burre.  —  15g3,  and  ItJOO 

LIVY. 

Livius  (Titus 6)    and   other   Authores   Hiftorie  of 

s  In  the  firft  volume  of  the  entries  in  the  books  of  the  Sta- 
tioners' Company  is  the  following  :  "  March  26,  15/9,  Seneca 
4e  Beiieficiis  in  Englyfhe." 

6  In  the  firft  volume  of  the  entries  in  the  books  of  the  Sta- 
tioners' Company,  anno  159/,  is  the  following  note  :  "  Memo- 
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Annibal  and  Scippio,    tranflated  into  Englifh, 
by  Anthony  Cope,  Efquier,  B.  L.  4to.  Lond. 

1545 

The  Romane   Hill.  Sec.   by  T.  Livius   of  Padua. 

Alio  the  Breviaries  of  L.  Florus,    &e.  by  D. 

Philemon  Holland,  fol.  Lond.  1600 

TACITUS. 

The  End  of  Nero  and  Beginning  of  Galba.  Fower 
Bookes  of  the  Hiftories  of  Cornelius  Tacitus. 
The  Life  of  Agricola,  by  Sir  Hen.  Saville,  4 to. 
Lond.  —  —  —  15Q1 

Annates  of  Tacitus,  by  Richard  Grenaway,  fol. 

1598 

SALLUST.7 

The  Famous  Cronycle  of  the  Warre,  which  the 
Romyns  had  againft  Jugurth,  &c.  compyled 
in  Lat.  by  the  renowned  Romayn  Salluft,  &c. 
tranflated  into  Englifhe,  by  Sir  Alex.  Barclay 
Preeft,  &c.     Printed  by  Pynfon,  fol. 

D°. 

Lond.  pr.  by  Joh.  Waley,  4to.  — ■  1557 

The  Confpiracie  of  Lucius  Catiline,  tranflated  into 
Eng.  by  Tho.  Paynell,    4to.  Lond.     1541  and 

1557 

The  two  moft  Worthy  and  Notable  Hiftories,   &c. 

randum  that  Mr.  Alexander  Nevill,  Gent.  Is  appointed  to  tranf- 
late  Titus  Livius  into  the  Englyihe  tongue  :  exprefled,  the  fame 
is  not  to  be  printed,  by  anie  man,  but  only  fuch  as  fhall  have 
his  tranllaciou."  Again,  in  15Q8,  The  Hifiory  of  Titus  Livius 
was  entered  by  Adam  Iflip. 

7  A  tranflation  of   Salluft  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in 
15S8.     Again  in  1007,   The  Hiftorie  of  Salluft  in  Englijhe. 
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Both  written  by  C.  C.  Sailuftius,  and  translated 
by  Tho.  Hey  wood,  Loud.  fm.  fol.  lfJ08 

SUETONIUS. 

Suetonius,  tranilated  by  Dr.  Phil.  Holland,  fol. 
Lond.  —  —  —  16068 

CAESAR.? 

Ceafers  Commentaries,  as  touching  Britifh  affair's. 
Without  name,  printer,  place,  or  date  ;  but  by 
the  type  it  appears  to  be  RatteH's. 

Ames,  p.  148. 

The  eight  Bookes  of  Caius  Julius  Caefar,  tranflated 
by  Arthur  Golding,  Gent.  4to.  Lond.      1565 

and  J  590 

Caefar' s  Commentaries  (de  Bello  Gallico)  five 
Bookes,  by  Clement  Edmundes,  with  obferva^ 
tions,  &c.  Fol.  —  —  lfJOO 

De  Bello  Civili,  by  D°.  three  Bokes,  Fol.         1609 

D°.  by  Chapman,  —  —  1604 

JUSTIN. 

The  Hift.  of  Juftine,  &c.  by  A.  G.  [Arthur  Gold- 
ing] Lond.  4to.  —  1564  and  J  578 
D°.  by  Dr.  Phil.  Holland.               —  J606 
D°.  by  G.  W.  with  an  Epitomie  of  the  Lives,  &c. 
of    the    Romaine  Emperors,    from    Aurelius 
Vi&or,  fol.               —             —  1606 

■  This  tranflation  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1604. 

'  In  the  entries  made  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company 
is  the  following  : 

"  John  Charlewood]  Sept.  1581,  AbftraBe  of  the  Hiftorie  of 
Cafar  and  Pompeius." 
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Q.  CURTIUS. 

The  Hiftorie  of  Quintus  Curtius,  &c.  tranflated,  &c« 

by  John  Brende,  Svo.  Lond.         —         1543 

Other  Editions  were  in     lo6l,   1570,   1584,   15921 

EUTROPIUS. 

Eutropius  englifhed,  by  Nic.  Haward,  8vo.     1564 
A.  MARCELLINUS. 

Arnmianus  Marcellinus,  tranflated  by  Dr.  P.  Hol- 
land, Lond.  fol.  —  —  iQog 

CICERO. 

Cicero's  Familiar  Epiftles  by  J.  Webbe,  fm.  Svo. 

no  date 

Certain  fele6l  Epiftles  into  Englifh,    by  Abraham 

Flemming,  4to.  Lond.  —  1570* 

Thofe  Fyve  Queflions  which  Marke  Tullye  Cicero 

difputed  in  his  Manor  of  Tufculanum,  &c.  &c. 

Englyfhed  by  John  Dolman,  fm.  Svo.  Lond. 

156l 

The  Booke  of  Freendfhip  of  Marcus  Tullie  Cicero. 

12mo.  Anno  Domini  —  1550 

Imprinted  at  London  in  Fleteftreete  in  the  hous 

of  Tho.  Berthelette. 
Dedicated  to  Katharine  Duchefle  of  Suftolke,  by 

John  Harrynton. 
Tranflated,  as  it  appears,  by  him  from  the  French 
while  in  prifon. 
2  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,   three  Bookes  of  Duties, 

1  In  the  Stationers'  books  this  or  fome  other  tranflation  of  the 
fame  author  was  entered  by  Richard  Tottell,  Feb.  1582,  and 
again  by  Tho.  Creede,  &c.  I5gg. 

2  Mattaire  fays   [Ann.  Typog.  B.  2QQ~\    "  in  flovulenla  titul'i 

Vol.  II.  I 
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tourned  out  of  Latin  into  Englifh,    by  Nic. 
Grimalcle.3  1555,    1556,    1558,   1574. 

Ames  fays  1553  ;  perhaps  by  mi/take. 
The  thre  Bokes  of  Tullius  Offyce,    &c.  tranflated, 


marguncula  (vulgo  vignette)  fuperiore,  infcribitur  1534."  This 
was  a  wooden  block  ufed  by  the  printer  Tottel,  for  many  books 
in  fmall  Svo.  and  by  no  means  determines  their  date.  There 
may,  however,  have  been  fome  earlier  tranflation  than  any  here 
enumerated,  as  in  Sir  Tho.  Elyot's  Bo/te  named  the  Governour, 
1537,  is  mentioned  "  the  worke  of  Cicero,  called  in  Latine  De 
Ojjiciis,  whereunto  yet  is  no  propre  Englifh  worde,"  &c. 

3  An  Epytaphe  of  the  death  of  Nicolas  Grimaold.     [Among 
Barnaby  Googe's  Poems  already  mentioned.] 

"  Behold  this  fletyng  world  how  al  things  fade 

"  Howe  eury  thyng  doth  paffe  and  weare  awaye, 
"  Eche  ftate  of  lyfe  by  comon  courfe  and  trade 
"  Abydes  no  tyme,  but  hath  a  paflyng  daye. 

"  For  looke  as  lyfe  that  pleafaunt  dame  hath  brought 
"  The  pleafaunt  yeares  and  dayes  of  luftynes, 

"  So  death  our  foe  confumeth  all  to  nought, 
"  Enuying  thefe  with  darte  doth  us  opprefTe. 

"  And  that  whiche  is  the  greateft  gryfe  of  all, 
"  The  gredye  grype  doth  no  eftate  refpecl, 

"  But  where  he  comes  he  makes  them  down  to  fall, 
"  Ne  ftayes  he  at  the  hie  fharpe  wytted  &St. 

"  For  yf  that  wyt  or  worthy  eloquens 

"  Or  learnyng  deape  could  moue  hym  to  forbeare, 

"  O  Grimaold  then  thou  hadfte  not  yet  gon  hence, 
"  But  heare  hadft  fene  full  many  an  aged  yeare. 

•f  Ne  had  the  males  lofce  fo  fyne  a  floure, 
"  Nor  had  Minerva  wept  to  leave  the  fo  : 

"  If  wyfdome  myght  haue  fled  the  fatall  howre 
"  Thou  hadfte  not  yet  ben  fuftred  for  to  go. 

"  A  thoufande  doltyfli  geefe  we  myght  have  fparde, 

"  A  thoufande  wytles  heads  death  might  have  found. 
"  And  taken  them  for  whom.no  man  had  circle, 
"  And  layde  them  lowe  in  deepe  obliuious  grounde. 
"  But  fortune  fauours  fooles  as  old  men  faye, 
"  And  lets  them  lyve,  and  takes  the  wyfe  awaye." 
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&c.  by  R.  Whyttington,  Poet  Laureate,  12mo, 
Lond.  1533,  1534,    15-10,  and  1553+ 

The  boke  of  Tulle  of  Old  Age,  tranflated  by  Will. 
Wyrceftre,  alias  Botaner.  Caxton,  4to.5   1481 

De  Senedtute,  by  Whyttington,  8vo.  no  date 

An  Epiftle  or  letter  of  exhortation,  written  in  La- 
tyne  by  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  to  his  brother 
Quintus,  the  Proconlul  or  Deputy  of  Alia, 
wherein  the  office  of  a  magifirate-  is  cunningly 
and  wifely  defcribed ;  traullated  into  Englyfhe 
by  G.  G.  fet  forth  and  authorifed  according  to 
the  Queenes  Majefties  Injunctions.  Pry n ted 
at  London  by  Rouland  Hall,  dwelling  iri 
Golding  Lane,  at  the  fygne  of  the  three  arrows, 
fmall  8vo.  —         —         —  156l 

The  worthie  Booke  of  Old  Age,  otherwife  intitled 
The  elder  Cato,  &c.  12mo*  Loud.  1569 

Tullius  Cicero  on  Old  Age,  by  Tho.  Newton,  8vo.# 
Lond.  —  —  —  1569 

Tullius  Friendfhip,  Olde  Age,  Paradoxe,  and 
Scipio's  Dream,  by  Tho.  Newton,  4to.     1577 

Tullius  de  Amicitia,  traullated  into  our  maternal 
Englyfhe  Tongue,  by  W,  of  Worcdler. 
Printed  by  Caxton,  with  the  translation  of  De 
Senectute,  fol. 

The  Paradoxe  of  M.  T.  Cicero,  &c.  by  Rob.  Whyt- 


4  In  the  books  belonging  to  Stationers'  Hall,  TulUeS  Ojfces  in 
Latin  and  Englijh  is  entered  Feb.  1582,  fin  R.  xottell.  Again, 
by  Tho.  Orwin,   15Q1. 

5  In  the  Itinercirium  of  W.  de  Worceftre,  p.  369,  is  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  this  book:  "  14/3,  difc  10  Augnfti  prefentavi 
W.  epilcopo  Wyntonienfi  apud  Alher  librum  Tullii  de  Senec~tute 
per  me  tranilatum  in  Anglicis,  fed  nullum  regardum  recepi  de 
Epifcopo." 

**  Thefe  are  perhaps  the  fame  as  the  two  foregoing  tranflaLoi.s. 

12 
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tington,    Poet  Laureat.      Printed  in  South- 
warke,  I2mo.  —  —  1540 

Webbe  tranflated  all  the  fixteen  Books  of  Cicero's 
Epiftles,  bat  probably  they  ivere  not  printed  to- 
gether in  ShakJJjeare's  Life-time.  I  Juppqfe 
this,  from  a  Pajsage  in  his  Dedication. 

In  1571  Drant  publifhed — Marcus  Tullius  Cicero 
for  the  Poet  Archias.     See  Warton's  ffijl.  of 
Englijh  Poetry,  Vol.  III.  p.  431. 

BOETHIUS, 

Boethius,  by  Chaucer.     Printed  by  Caxton,  fol. 

Boethius  in  Englifh  Verfe,  by  Tho.  Rychard.  Im- 
printed in  the  exempt  monaftery  of  Taviftock, 
4to.  —  —  —  1525 

Eng.  and  Lat.  by  Geo.  Colville,  4to.       1556* 

APULEIUS. 

Apuleius's  Golden  Aile,  tranflated  into  Eng.  by 
Wm.  Adlington,  4to.  Lond.     1566  and  157 17 

FRONTINUS. 

Stratagemes,  Sleightes,  and  Policies  of  Warre,  ga- 
thered by  S.  Julius  Frontinus.  Tranflated  by 
Richard  Morifine,  8vo.  Printed  by  Tho.  Ber- 
thelet.  —  —  —         1539 


6  In  the  Stationers' books,  Jan.  13th,  1608,  Matthew  Lownes 
entered  '.'  Anitius  Manlius  Torquatus  Severinus  Boethius,  a 
Chriftian  Conful  of  Rome,  newly  tranflated  out  of  Latin,  toge- 
ther with  original  Notes  explaining  the  obfcureft  Places."  Printed 
8vo.  1609. 

1  There  is  an  entry  of  this  tranflation  in  the  books  at  Station- 
ers' Hall  in  1595.  Valentine  Simes  is  the  name  of  the  printer 
Who  entered  it.     It  is  again  entered  by  Clement  Knight  in  1(300. 
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PLINY  JUN\ 

Some  felecl:  Epiftles  of  Pliny  the  Younger  into  Eng. 
by  Abr.  Flemming,  4to.  Lond.  1576 

POMPONIUS  MELA. 

Pomponius  Mela,  by  A.  Golding,  4to.  15QO 

PLINY. 

Pliny's  Nat.  Hift.  by  Dr.  Phil.  Holland,  fol.8     l6oi 

SOLINUS. 

Julius  Solinus  Polyhiflor,  by  A.  Golding,  4to.  1587 

VEGETIUS. 

The  four  Bookes  of  Flavins  Vegetius,   concerning 
martial  Policye,  by  John  Sadler,  4to.       1572 

RUTILIUS  RUFUS. 

A   View  of   Valiaunce,    tranflated   from   Rutilius 
Rufus,  by  Tho.  Newton,  8vo.  1580 

DARES  Phryg.  and  DICTYS  Cret. 
Dares  and  Diclys's  Trojan  War,  in  Verfe.        3  555 

■  On  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  is  this  entry  : 
41  Adam  Iflip,  1600.]  Thexxxvii.  bookes  of  C.  Plinius  Seeundus 
his  Hiftorie  of  the  Worlde.  To  be  tranflated  out  of  Latin  into 
Englylhe  and  fo  printed." 

13 
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CATC  and  P.  SYRUS. 

Caton,9  tranilated  into  Englyfhe  by  Mayfter  Benet 
Burgh,  &c.  mentioned  by  Caxton. 

Cathon  [Parvus  and  Magnus]  tranfl.  &c.  by  Caxton 

14831 

Preceptes  of  Cato,  with  Annotations  of  Eraimus, 
&c.  24rr.o.  Lond.  —  lo60  and  1502 

JCatonis  Difticha,  Latin  and  Englifti,  fmall  8vo. 
Lond.  —  —  —  1553 

Ames  mentions  a  Difcourfe  of  Human  Nature, 
tranjla  ted  from  Hippocrates,  p,  428;  an  Extract 
from  Pliny,  t  ran  flat edfrom  the  French,  p.312; 
jffifof),2  &c.  by  Caxton  and  others  ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  many  Tran/lations  at  prefent 
unknown,  may  be  gradually  recovered,  either 
by  induftry  or  accident. 

9  Probably  this  was  never  printed. 

1  There  is  an  entry  of  Caton  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1591  by — 
Adams,  in  Eng.  and  Lat.  Again,  in  the  year  1591  by  Thomas 
Orwin  Again,  in  l6"G5  "  Four  Bookes  of  morall  Sentences, 
entitled  Cato,  translated  out  of  Latin  into  Englim  by  J.  M. 
Matter  of  Arts." 

*  "  iEfop's  Fables  in  Englyfhe"  were  entered  May  7th,  15pO, 
on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  Again,  Oct.  15(jl. 
Again,  Efop's  Fables  in  Meter,  Nov  15QS.  Some  few  of  them 
had  been  paraphrafed  by  Lydgate,  and  1  believe  are  ftill  unpub- 
lifhed.     See  the  Brit.  Muf.  Harl.  2251. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  Andrew  Maun  fell,  a  bookfeller 
in  Lothbury,  who  publifhed  two  parts  of  a  catalogue  of  Englifli 
printed  books,  fol.  1505,  did  not  proceed  to  his  third  colle6tion. 
This  according  to  his  own  account  of  it,  would  have  confifted  of 
"  Grammar,  Logick,  and  Rhetoricke,  Lawe,  Hiftorie,  Poetrie, 
Policie,"  &c.  which,  as  he  tells  us,  "  for  the  moft  part  concerne 
matters  of  delight  and  pleafure." 
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EXTRACTS  OF  ENTRIES 


ON    THE 


BOOKS  OF  THE  STATIONERS'  COMPANY. 


C^t"  N.  B.  The  terms  look  and  lallad  were  anciently  ufed  to 
fignify  dramatick  works,  as  well  as  any  other  forms  of  compo- 
fition  ;  while  tragedy  and  comedy  were  titles  very  often  bellowed 
on  novels  of  the  ferious  and  the  lighter  kind.     Steevens. 


A  Charter  was  granted  to  the  Company  of  Sta- 
tioners'on  the  4th  of  May,  155(3,  (third  and 
fourth  of  Philip  and  Mary,)  and  was  confirmed  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1560. 

The  firft  volume  of  thefe  Entries  has  been  either 
loft  or  deftroyed,  as  the  earlier!  now  to  be  found  is 
lettered  B.3  The  hall  was  burnt  down  in  the  fire 
of  London.     The  entries  began  July  17,  1576. 

1562. 

p^Recevyd  of  M.  Tottle  for  his  licence  for 
pryntinge  of  the  tragicall  Hiflory 
of  the  Romeus  and  Juliett  with 
Sonnettes.  A.  fol.  86.  a.]* 

3  Since  this  was  written,  the  firft  volume,  marked  A,  has 
been  found.     Malone. 

4  This  article,  within  crotchets,  is  from  Vol.  I.  which  (as 
Mr.  Malone  obferves)  has  fince  been  difcovered.     Steevens. 

14 
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Again,  Feb.  18,   1582.  Vol.  B. 

M.  Tottell.]   Romeo  and  Juletta.5  p.  193. 

.Again,  Aug.  5,  1596, — as  a  neive  ballad,  for 

Edward  White.  C.  p.  12.  b. 

April  3,   1592. 
Edw.  White.]    The   tragedy  of  Arden   of 

Feverfharn  and  Black  Will.6  286 

April  18,   1593. 

Rich.  Feild.]    A  booke  entitled  Venus  and 

Adonis.7  297  b. 

s  This  and  the  foregoing  are  perhaps  the  original  works  on 
which  Shakfpeare  founded  his  play  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Steevens. 
8  This  play  was  reprinted  in  17/0  a*  Fevcrfham,  with  a  pre- 
face attributing  it  to  Shakfpeare.  The  collection  of  parallel  paf- 
fages  which  the  editor  has  brought  forward  to  juliify  his  luppofi- 
tion,  isrfuch  as  will  make  the  reader  fmile.  The  following  is  a 
fpecimen  : 

Arden  of  Feverfliam,  p.  74  : 

"  Fling  down  Endimion,  and  fnatch  him  up." 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  V.  fc.  i  : 

"  Peace,  ho  !  the  moon  fleeps  with  Endymion." 
Arden  of  Feverfharn,  p.  87  : 

"  Let  my  death  make  amends  for  all  my  fin." 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Aft  IV.  fc.  ii : 

i*  Death  is  the  faireft  cover  for  her  {name."    Steevlns. 

7  The  laft  ftanza  of  a  poem  entitled  Mirrha  the  Mother  of 
Adonis;  or  Luftes  Prodegies,  by  William  Barkfted,  160/,  has 
the  following  praife  of  Shakipeare's  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

"  But  flay,  my  mufe,  in  thy  own  confines  keepe, 

"  And  wage  not  warre  with  fo  deere-lov'd  a  neighbor ; 
"  But,  having  fung  thy  day  fong,  reft  and  fleepe, 
"  Preferve  thy  fmall  fame  and  his  greater  favor. 
"  His  fong  was  worthie  merit,   (Shakfpeare  hee) 
"  Sung  the  faire  blofibme,  thoti  the  withered  tree  : 
"  Laurel  is  due  to  him  ;   his  art  and  wit 
"  Hath  purchas'd  it ;  cypres  thy  brow  will  fit." 

Steevens, 
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Afterwards  entered  by 


Harrifon,  fen.  June  23,  1594  :  by 
W.Leake,  June  23,  1596:  by 
W.Barrett,  Feb.  16,  1616:  and 
by  John  Parker,  March  8,   16 19. 

Ocl.  19,  1593. 

Symon  Waterfon.]    A  booke  entitled   the 

Tragedye  of  Cleopatra.8  301  b. 

Feb.  6,  1593. 

John  Danter.]  A  booke  entitled  a  noble 
Roman  Hiftorye  of  Tytus  Andro- 
nicus.  304  b<, 

Entered  alfo  unto  him  by  war- 
rant from  Mr.  Woodcock,  the 
ballad  thereof. 

March  12,  1593. 
Tho.  Millington.]  A  booke  intituled  the 
firfte  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the 
twoo  famous  Houfes  of  Yorke  and 
Lancafter,  with  the  Deathe  of  the 
good  Duke  Humphrey,  and  the 
Banifhment  and  Deathe  of  the 
Duke  of  Sufk,  and  the  tnigical 
Ende  of  the  prowd  Cardinal!  of 
Winchefter,  with  the  notable  Re- 
bellion of  Jacke  Cade,  and  the 
Duke  of  York's  firft  Claime  unto 
the  Crown.  305  b, 

8  I  fuppofe  this  to  be  Daniel's  tragedy  of  Cleopatra.     Simon 
Waterfoa  was  one  of  the  printers  of  his  other  works. 

Steevens. 

Daniel's  Cleopatra  was  pnblifhed  by  Waterfon  in  J594;    this 
entry  therefore  undoubtedly  related  to  it.     Malone, 
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May  2,   15Q4. 

Peter  Shorte.]  A  plefant  conceyted  hyi- 
torie  called  the  Tayminge  of  a 
Shrowe.9  30(3  b. 

Mayg,   1594. 

Mr.  Harrifon  Sen.]    A  booke  entitled  the 

Ravyfhement  of  Lucrece.  306  b. 

May  14,   15Q4. 

Tho.  Creede.]  A  booke  intitled  the  famous 
Victories  of  Henrye  the  ffyft,  con- 
teyninge  the  honorable  Battell  of 
Agincourt.1  306  b. 

May  14,  1594. 

Edw.  White.]  A  booke  entituled  the  molte 
famous  Chronicle  Hiftorye  of 
Lei  re  Kinge  of  England  and  his 
three  Daughters.2  307 

May  22,   15  94. 
Edw.  White.]  A  booke  entituled  a  Wynters 

Nightes  Paftime.3  307  b. 

9  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  play  that  furnifhed  Shakfpeare  with 
the  materials  which  he  afterwards  worked  up  into  another  with 
the  fame  title.     Steevens. 

1  This  might  have  been  the  very  difpleofing  play  mentioned 
in  the  epilogue  to  the  fecond  part  of  King  Henry  IV. 

Steevens. 

The  earlieft  edition  of  this  play  now  known  to  be  extant,  was 
printed  in  15Q8.  Of  that  edition  I  have  a  copy.  This  piece 
furniihed  Shakfpeare  with  the  outline  of  the  two  parts  of  King 
Henry  IV.  as  well  as  wiih  that  of  King  Henry  V.     Malone. 

a  I  fuppofe  this  to  be  the  play  on  the  fame  fubjeft  as  that  of 
our  author,  but  written  before  it.     Steevens. 

3  Query,  if  The  Winter  s  Tale.     Steevens. 
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June  19,  1594. 

Tho.  Creede.]  An  enterlnde  intitled  the 
Tragedie  of  Richard  the  Third, 
wherein  is  fhowen  the  Death  of 
Edward  the  Fourthe,  with  the 
Smotheringe  of  the  twoo  Princes 
in  the  Tower,  with  a  lamentable 
End  of  Shore's  Wife,  and  the 
Conjunction  of  the  twoo  Houfes 
of  Lancafter  and  York.4  309  b. 

July  "20,  1594. 

Tho.  Creede.]  The  lamentable  Tragedie 
of  Locrine,  the  eldeft  Sonne  of 
K.Brutus,  difcourfinge  theWarres 
of  the  Britans,  &c.  310  b. 

Vol.  C. 

Before  the  beginning  of  this  volume  are 
placed  two  leaves  containing  irregular  en- 
tries, prohibitions,  notes,  &c.  Among  thefe 
are  the  following : 

Aug.  4th. 

As  You  like  it,  a  book.  ^ 

Henry  the  Fift,  a  book.5  I  ~  . 

Comedy  of  Much  Ado  about  J  t0  De  ltaied* 
Nothing.  ^ 

4  This  could  not  have  been  the  work  of  Shakfpeare,  as  the 
death  of  Jane  Shore  makes  no  part  of  his  drama.     Steevens. 

5  Probably  the  play  before  that  of  Shakfpeare.     Steevens. 

Surely  this  muft  have  been  Shakfpeare's  Henry  V.  which,  as 
well  as  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  was  printed  in  l600,  when 
this  entry  appears  to  have  been  made.  See  the  Effay  on  the 
chronological  order  of  Shakfpeare's  plays ;  article.  As  you  like  it. 

Malonb. 
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The  dates  fcattered  over  thefe  pages  are 
from  1596  to  1615. 

Dec.  1,   15Q5. 

Cuthbert  Burby.]  A  book  entituled  Edward 
the  Third  and  the  black  prince, 
their  warres  with  Kinge  John  of 
Fraunce.6  (y 

Aug.  5,   1596. 
Edw.  White.]   A  newe  ballad  of  Romeo  and 

Juliett.7  12  b. 

Aug.  15,  1597. 

Rich.  Jones.]  Two  ballads,  beinge  the  ffirfte 
and  fecond  parts  of  the  Widowe 
of  Watling-ftreete.8  22  b. 

Aug.  29,  1597. 
Andrew  Wife.]    The  tragedye  of  Richard 

the  Seconde.  23 

Ocl.  20,  1597. 

Andrew  Wife.]  The  tragedie  of  Kinge  Ri- 
chard the  Third,  with  the  Death 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  25 


6  This  is  afcribed  to  Shakfpeare  by  the  compilers  of  ancient 
catalogues.     Steevens. 

7  Query,  if  Shakfpeare's  play,  the  firft  edition  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1597.     Steevens. 

*  Perhaps  the  fongs  on  which  the  play  with  the  fame  title  was 
founded.  It  may,  however,  be  the  play  itfelf.  It  was  not  un- 
common to  divide  one  dramatick  piece,  though  defigned  for  a 
fmgle  exhibition,  into  two  parts.  See  the  King  John  before  that 
of  Shakfpeare,     Steevens. 
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Feb. 25,   1597. 

Andrew  Wifle.]  A  booke  entitled  the  Hif- 
torye  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  with 
his  Battaile  at  Shrewfburye  againft 
Henry  Hottfpurre  of  the  Northe 
with  the  conceipted  Mirth  of  Sir 
John  Falftalffe.  31 

July  22,   15Q8. 

James  Robertes.]  A  booke  of  the  Marchaunt 
of  Venyce,  or  otherwise  called  the 
Jewe  of  Venyfe.  Provided  that  yt 
bee  not  prynted  by  the  faid  James 
Roberts  or  anye  other  whatfoever, 
without  lycence  firft  had  of  the 
right  honourable  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlen.  3g  Jj, 

Aug.  4,  1600. 
As  you  like  it,  a  book.     Henry  the  ffift,  a 
book.     Every  man  in  his  humour, 
a  book.     The  Comedie  of  Much 
Adoo  about  Nothinge,  a  book. 

Aug.  11,  1600. 

Tho.  Pavier.]   Firft  Part  of  the  Hiftory  of 
the   Life   of    Sir  John  Oldcaftle 
.    Lord  Cobham. 

Item,  The  Second  and  laft 
Parte  of  the  Hiftory  of  Sir  John 
Oldcaftell  Lord  Cobham,  with  his 
Martyrdom.  62 

Aug.  14,   1600. 
Tho.  Pavyer.]    The  Hiftorye  of  Henrye  the 
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Vth,   with  the  battel  of   Agen- 
court,  &c<  63 

Aug.  23,  1600. 

And.  Wife,  and  Wm.  Afpley.]  Muche  Adoe 

about  Nothinge.  63  b„ 

Second  Part  of  the  Hiftory  of 
King  Henry  the  Fourth,  with  the 
Humors  of  Sir  John  Fallftaffj 
written  by  Mr.  Shakespere.  ibid. 

Ocl.  8,   1 6oo. 

Tho.  Fyfher.]    A  booke  called  a  Mydfomer 

Nyghte  Dreame.  65  b, 

Oct.  28,   1600. 

Tho.  Haies.]    The  Book  of  the  Merchant 

of  Venyce.  66 

Jan.  18,  l60I. 

John  Bufby.]  An  excellent  and  pleafant 
conceited  commedie  of  Sir  John 
Faulftof  and  the  Merry  Wyves  of 
Windefor.  78 

Arth  Johnfon.]     The  preceding  entered  as 

affigned  to  him  from  John  Bufby.      ibid. 

April  ig,    1602. 

Tho.Pavier.]  By  Affignmentfrom  Tho.  Mil  - 
lington,  Salvo  jure  cujus  cumq. 
The  1ft  and  2d  pts  of  Henry 
the  VI.  ii  books. 

Tho.  Pavyer.]   Titus  and  Andronicus.  SO  b. 

July  26,   1602. 

James  Roberts.]  A  booke  The  Revenge  of 
Hamlett  prince  of  Denmarke,  as 
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yt  was  latelie  acted  by  the  Lord 
*  Chamberlayn  his  fervantes.  84  b. 

Aug.  11,   ]602. 

Wm.  Cotton.]  A  booke  called  the  Lyfe 
and  Deathe  of  the  Lord  Cromwell, 
as  yt  was  lately  acted  by  the  Lord 
Chamberleyn  his  fervants.  85  b. 

Feb.  7,   1602. 
Mr.  Roberts.]    The  booke  of  Troilus  and 
Creffeda,  as  yt  is  acted  by  my  Lo. 
Chamberlen's  men.  Ql  b. 

June  27,   1603. 

Matt.  Law.]   Richard  3.  -j 

Richard  2.  Vail  kings. 

Henry  4.  lft.  Party  98 

Feb.  12,   1604. 

Nath.  Butter.]  Yf  he  get  good  allowance 
for  the  Enterlude  of  K.  Henry  8, 
before  he  begyn  to  print  it ;  and 
then  procure  the  warden's  hands  to 
it  for  the  entrance  of  yt,  he  is  to 
have  the  fame  for  his  copy. 9  120 

May  -8,   1605. 

Simon  Stafford.]  A  booke  called  the  tragi- 
call  Hiftorie  of  Kinge  Leir  and  his 
three  Daughters^  &c.  as  yt  was 
latelie  acted.  123. 

John  Wright.]   By  alignment  from  Simon 


9  This  was  a  play  entitled,  When  you  fee  me  you  knotr  me, 
or  the  famous  chro?iicle  Hiforie  of  King  Henrie  the  Eight,  &c. 
by  Samuel  Rowley.     Printed  for  N.  Butter,  1005.     Malone, 
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Stafford  and  confent  of  Mr.  Leake, 
the  tragical  Hiftory  of  King  Lei  re, 
and  his  three  Daughters,  provided 
that  Simon  Stafford  (hall  have  the 
printing  of  this  book.1  ibid, 

July  3,   1(J05. 

Tho.  Pavyer.]  A  ballad  of  lamentable  Mur- 
ther  done  in  Yorkfhire,  by  a 
Gent,  upon  two  of  his  owne  Chil- 
dren, fore  wounding  his  Wyfe  and 
Nurfe.*  126 

Jan.  22,   1606. 

Mr.  Ling.}  Romeo  and  Juliett. 
Love's  Labour  Lofte. 
Taminge  of  a  Shrewe.  147 

Aug.  6,  1607. 

Geo.  Elde.]  A  booke  called  tiie  Comedie  of 

the  Puritan  Wydowe.  157  b. 

Aug.  6,   1607. 

Tho.  Thorp.]  A  comedie  called  What  you 

Will.3  .  ibid. 


1  This  is  the  King  Lear  before  that  of  Shakfpeare. 

Steevens, 

2  Query,  if  the  play.     Steevens. 

3  Perhaps  this  is  Marflon's  comedy  of  What  you.  will.  I  have 
a  copy  of  it  dated  1607.  What  you  will,  however,  is  the  fe-» 
cond  title  to  Shakfpeare's  Twelfth-Night.     Steevens. 

This  was  certainly  Marfton's  play,  for  it  was  printed  in  1607, 
by  G.  Eld,  for  T.  Thorpe.     Malone. 
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Oca.  22,  1607. 

Arth.  Johnfon.]  The  Merry  Devil  of  Ed- 

monton.4  15Qh* 

Nov.  ]Q,  1607. 
John  Smythick.]      A  booke  called  Hamlett. 
The  Taminge  of  a  Shrewe. 
Romeo  and  Julett. 
Love's  Labour  Loft  l6l 

Nov.  26,  1607. 
Nath.  Butter  and  John  Bufby.]  Mr.  Willm. 
Shake!  peare,  his  Hy ftorye  of  Kinge 
Lear,  as  yt  was  played  before  the 
King's  Majeftie  at  Whitehall,  upon 
St.  Stephen's  night  at  Chriftmas 
laft,  by  his  Majefties  fervants 
playing  ufually  at  the  Globe  on 
the  Bank-fide.  l6l  b< 

April  53   16O8. 

Jofeph  Hunt  and  Tho.  Archer.]  A  book 
called  the  Lyfe  and  Deathe  of  the 
Merry  Devill  of  Edmonton,  with 
the  pleafant  Pranks  of  Smugge  the 
Smyth,  Sir  John,  and  mine  Hofte 
of  the  George,  about  their  flealing 
of  Venifon.     By  T.  B.5  165  b. 

4  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  is  mentioned  in  the  Bldche 
Booke  by  T.  M.  ]604  :  "  Give  him  leave  to  fee  The  Merry  Divel 
of  ILdmuntonj  ox  A  Woman  kill d  with,  Kindneff'e."   Steevens. 

5  Bound  up  in  a  volume  of  plays  attributed  to  Shakfpeare,  and 
once  belonging  to  King  Charles  II.  but  now  in  Mr.  Garrick's 
collection.  The  initial  letters  at  the  end  of  this  entry,  furficiently 
free  Shakfpeare  from  the  charge  of  having  been  its  author. 

Steeven-3, 
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May  2,   1608. 

Mr.  Pavyer.]  A  booke  The  Yorkshire  Tra- 
gedy, written  by  Wylliam  Shake- 
fpere.  167 

May  20,   16O8. 

Edw.  Blount.]  The  book  of  Pericles  Prynce 

of  Tyre.  167  b. 

A  book  called  Anthony  and  Cleo- 
patra, ibid. 

Jan. 28,   1008. 

Rich.  Eonion  and  Hen.  Whalleys.]  A  booke 
called  the  Hiftory  of  Troylus  and 
Creffuda.  178  b. 

May  20,   1609. 

Tho.  Thorpe.]  A  booke  called  Shakefpeare's 

fonnetts.  183  b. 

Ocl.  16,  1609. 
Mr.  Welby.]   Edward  the  Third.  I89 

Dec.  16,  1611. 

John  Brown.]  A  booke  called  the  Lyfe 
and  Death  of  the  Lo.  Cromwell, 
by  W.  S.  214  b. 

Nov.  29,  1614. 

John  Beale.]  A  booke  called  the  Hyftory 
of  George  Lord  Faulconbridge, 
baftard  Sonne  to  Richard  Corde- 
lion.6  256  b. 


*  Query,  if  this  was  Shakfpeare's  King  John,    or  fome  old 
romance  like  that  of  Richard  Cocur  de  Lion.     Steevens. 
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Feb.  16,  1616. 

Mr.  Barrett.]     Life  and   Death   of   Lord 

Cromwell.  279 

March  2,  1617. 

Mr.  Snodham.J     Edward   the   Third,    the 

play.  288 

Sept.  17,  1618. 

John  Wright.]  The  comedy  called  Muce- 

dorus.7  2g3  b. 

July  8,   1619'. 

Lau.  Hayes.]     A  play  called  the  Merchant 

of  Venice.  303 

Vol.  D. 

oa.6,  1621. 

Tho.  Walkely.]     The  tragedie  of   Othello 

the  Moore  of  Venice.  21 

Nov.  8,   ]623. 

Mr.  Blounte  and  Ilaak  Jaggard.]  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Shakefpefere's  Comedyes,  Hif- 
tories,  and  Tragedyes,  foe  many  of 
the  faid  Copies  as  are  not  formerly 
entered  to  other  men. 


It  was  undoubtedly  The  famous  Hiftorie  of  George  Lord  Fan- 
conbridge,  a  profe  romance.  J  have  an  edition  of  it  now  before 
me  printed  tor  /.  B.  dated  l6l(5.     Malone. 

7  Bound  up  in  a  volume  of  plays  attributed  to  Shakfpeare,  and 
once  belonging  to  King  Charles  the  Second.  See  Mr.  Garrick's 
Collection.     Steevens. 
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Co  me  dyes. 


Hiftories. 


Viz. 
[The  Tempeft. 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
Meafure  for  Meafure. 
J  The  Comedy  of  Errors. 
1  As  You  Like  it. 

Alls  Well  that  Ends  Well. 
I  Twelfe  Night. 
^The  Winter's  Tale. 
/-The  Thirde  Parte  of  Henry  the 
<  Sixt. 

'-Henry  the  Eight. 
fCoriolanus. 
Timon  of  Athens. 

Tragedies.     <  JftSf- 

Anthonie  and  Cleopatra. 
.Cymbeline.  Qg 

Dec.  14,  1024. 
Mr.  Pavier.]   Titus  Andronnicus. 

Widdow  of  Watling  Street.  Q3 

Feb.  23,  1625. 
Mr.  Stanfby.]  Edward  the  Third,  the  play.  115 

April  3,  1626. 
Mr.  Parker.]     Life  and    Death   of    Lord 

Cromwell.  120 

Aug.  4,  1626. 
Edw.  Brewfter.]      Mr.  Pavier's  right  in 
Rob.  Birde.  Shakefpeare's  plays,   or 

any  of  them. 
The  Hyftorye  of  Hen.  thefift,  and 
the  play  of  the  fame. 
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Sir  John  Oldcaitle,  a  play. 

Tytus  Andronicus,  and 

Hyftorye  of  Hamblett.  127 

Jan.  29,   1629. 

Mr.  Meighen.]   The  Merry  Wives  of  Win- 

for.  1 93 

Nov,  8,   1630. 

Ric.  Cotes.]  Henry e  the  Fift. 
Sir  John  Oldcaftle. 
Tytus  Andronicus. 
Yorke  and  Lancafter. 
Agincourt. 
Pericles, 
Hamblet. 

York  (hire  Tragedie.  208 

The  fixteen  plays  in  p.  69,  were  affigned  by 
Tho.  Blount  to  Edward  Allott,  June  2(3, 
1630.  109 

Edward  Allott  was  one  of   the  publifhers 
of  the  fecond  folio,  1(332. 


It  has  hitherto  been  ufual  to  reprefent  the  an- 
cient quartos  of  our  author  as  by  far  more  incor- 
rect than  thofe  of  his  contemporaries ;  but,  I  fear, 
that  this  reprefentation  has  been  continued  by 
many  of  us,  with  a  defign  to  magnify  our  own 
fervices,  rather  than  to  exhibit  a  true  ftate  of  the 
queftion.  The  reafon  why  we  have  difcovered  a 
greater  proportion  of  errors  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter,  is  becaufe  we  have  fought  after  them 
with  a  greater  degree  of  diligence ;  for  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  it  was  no  more  the  practice  of 
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other  writers  than  of  Shakfpeare,  to  correct  the 
prefs  for  themfelves.  Ben  Jonfon  only  (who,  be- 
ing verfed  in  the  learned  languages,  had  been 
taught  the  value  of  accuracy,)  appears  to  have 
fuperintended  the  publication  of  his  own  dramatick 
pieces  ;  but  were  thole  of  Lyly,  Chapman,  Mar- 
low,  or  the  Heywoods,  to  be  reviled  with  equal 
indultry,  an  editor  would  meet  with  as  frequent 
opportunity  for  the  exertion  of  his  critical  abili- 
ties, as  in  thefe  quartos  which  have  been  fo  re- 
peatedly cenfured  by  thofe  who  never  took  the  pains 
to  collate  them,  or  juftify  the  many  valuable  read- 
ings they  contain  ;  for  when  the  character  of  them 
which  we  have  handed  down,  was  originally  given, 
among  typographical  blunders,  &c.  were  enume- 
rated all  terms  and  expreffions  which  were  not 
ftriclly  grammatical,  or  not  eafily  underftood. 
As  yet  we  had  employed  in  our  attempts  at  expla- 
nation only  luch  materials  as  cafual  reading  had 
fupplied  ;  but  how  much  more  is  requilite  for  the 
complete  explanation  of  an  early  writer,  the  lalt 
edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer  may 
prove  a  lufficient  witnefs ;  a  work  which  in  refpecl 
of  accuracy  and  learning  is  without  a  rival,  at  leafl 
in  any  commentary  on  an  Englifh  poet.  The 
reader  will  forgive  me  if  I  defert  my  lubjeel  for  a 
moment,  while  I  exprefs  an  ardent  wifh  that  the 
fame  editor  may  find  leifure  and  inclination  to  af- 
ford us  the  means  of  reading  the  other  works  of 
the  father  of  our  poetry,  with  advantages  which  we 
cannot  derive  from  the  efforts  of  thole  who  have  lefs 
deeply  and  fuccefsfully  penetrated  into  the  recefles 
of  ancient  Italian,  French,  and  Englifh  literature. 
* — An  author  has  received  the  highefl  marks  of  dis- 
tinction, when  he  has  engaged  the  fervices  of  fuch 
&  commentator. 
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The  reader  may  perhaps  be  defirous  to  know  by 
whom  tbefe  quartos  of  Shakfpeare  are  fuppofed  to 
have  been  fent  into  the  world.  To  fuch  a  curiofity 
no  very  adequate  gratification  can  be  afforded ;  but 
yet  it  may  be  obferved,  that  as  thefe  elder  copies 
poffefs  many  advantages  over  thole  in  the  fubfc- 
quent  folio,  we  mould  decide  perverfely  were  we 
to  pronounce  them  fpurious.  They  were  in  all 
probability  iflued  out  by  fome  performer,  who, 
deriving  no  benefit  from  the  theatre  except  his 
falary,  was  uninterefted  in  that  retention  of  copies, 
which  was  the  chief  concern  of  our  ancient  mana- 
gers. We  may  fuppofe  too  that  there  was  nothing 
criminal  in  his  proceeding  ;  as  fome  of  the  perfons 
whole  names  appear  before  thefe  publications,  are 
known  to  have  filled  the  higheft  offices  in  the  com- 
pany of  Stationers  with  reputation,  bequeathing 
legacies  of  confiderable  value  to  it  at  their  deceafe. 
Neither  do  I  dilcover  why  the  firft  manufcripts 
delivered  by  fo  carelefs  a  writer  to  the  actors,  mould 
prove  lefs  correct  than  thofe  which  he  happened  to 
leave  behind  him,  unprepared  for  the  prefs,  in  the 
pofTeffion  of  the  fame  fraternity.  On  the  contrary, 
after  his  plays  had  pafled  for  twenty  years  through 
the  hands  of  a  fucceflion  of  ignorant  tranfcribers, 
they  were  more  likely  to  become  maimed  and  cor- 
rupted, than  when  they  were  printed  from  papers 
lefs  remote  from  the  originals.  It  is  true  that 
Heminge  and  Condell  have  called  thefe  copies 
furreptitious,  but  this  was  probably  faid  with  a  view 
to  enhance  the  value  of  their  own  impreffion,  as 
well  as  to  revenge  themfelves  as  far  as  poffible  on 
thofe  who  had  in  part  anticipated  the  publication 
of  works  from  which  they  expected  confiderable 
gleanings  of  advantage,  after  their  firft  harveft  on 
the  ftage  was  over. 1  mean  to  except  from  this 
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general  character  of  the  quartos,  the  author's  rough 
draughts  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  JVindj'or  and 
Romeo  and  Juliet ;  together  with  the  play  of-  King 
Henry  V.  and  the  two  parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  ; 
for  the  latter  carry  all  the  marks  of  having  been 
imperfectly  taken  down  by  the  ear,  without  any 
affiftance  from  the  originals  belonging  to  the  play- 
houfes  in  which  they  were  firit  reprefented. 

A  lucceeding  table  of  thofe  ancient  copies  of  the 
pla}  s  of  Shakfpeare  which  his  commentators  have 
really  met  with  and  confulted,  if  compared  with 
the  earliefl  of  thefe  entries  on  the  books  already 
mentioned,  may  tempt  the  reader  to  fuppofe  that 
fome  quartos  have  not  yet  been  found,  from  which 
future  ailiitance  may  be  derived.  But  I  fear  that 
no  fuch  refources  remain  ;  as  it  feems  to  have  been 
the  practice  of  the  numerous  theatres  in  the  time 
of  Shakfpeare,  to  caufe  fome  bookfeller  to  make 
immediate  entries  of  their  new  pieces,  as  a  fecu- 
rity  againft  the  encroachments  of  their  rivals,  who 
always  confidered  themfelves  as  juftiried  in  the 
exhibition  of  fuch  dramas  as  had  been  enfran- 
chifed  by  the  prefs.  Imperfect  copies,  but  for 
thefe  precautions,  might  have  been  more  frequently 
obtained  from  the  repetition  of  hungry  actors  in- 
vited for  that  purpofe  to  a  tavern  ;  or  fomething 
like  a  play  might  have  been  collected  by  attentive 
auditors,  who  made  it  their  bufinefs  to  attend  fuc- 
ceeding  reprefentations  with  a  like  dc-fign.8  By 
thefe  means,  without  any  intent  of  hafty  publica- 
tion, one  company  of  players  was  lludious  to 
prevent  the  trefpafies  of  another.9      Nor  did  their 

8  See  the  notes  of  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  Malone  at  the  end  of 
The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

9  From  the  year  1570  to  the  year  l62g,  when  the  playhoufe 
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policy  conclude  here  ;  for  I  have  not  unfrequently 
met  with  regi Iters  of  both  tragedies  and  comedies, 
of  which  the  titles  were  at  fome  other  time  to  be 
declared.  Thus,  July  26,  1576,  John  Hunter 
enters  "  A  new  and  pleafant  comedie  or  plaie, 
after  the  manner  of  Common  Condycions ;"  and 
one  Fielder,  in  Sept.  1581,  prefers  his  right  to 
four  others,  ('  Whereof  he  will  bring  the  titles." 
ff  The  famous  Tragedy  of  the  Rich  Jewe  of  Malta," 
by  Chriftopher  Marlow,  is  afcertained  to  be  the 
property  of  Nich.  Ling  and  Tho.  Millington,  in 
May,  1594,  though  it  was  not  printed  by  Nich. 
Vavafour  till  l()33,  as  Tho.  Hey  wood,  who  wrote 
the  preface  to  it,  informs  us.  In  this  manner  the 
contending  theatres  were  prepared  to  aflert  a  pri- 
ority of  title  to  any  copies  of  dramatiek  perform- 
ances ;  and  thus  were  they  affifted  by  our  ancient 
ftationers,  who  ttrengthened  every  claim  of  literary 
property,  by  entries  fecured  in  a  manner  which 
was  then  fuppoied  to  be  obligatory  and  legal. 

I  may  add,  that  the  difficulty  of  procuring  li- 
cences was  another  reafon  why  fome  theatrical 
publications  were  retarded  and  others  entirely  fup- 
prefled.  As  we  cannot  now  difcover  the  motives 
which  influenced  the  conduct  of  former  Lord 
Chamberlains  and  Bifhops,  who  flopped  the  lale 
of  feveral  works,  which  neverthelefs  have  efcaped 
into  the  world,  and  appear  to  be  of  the  rnoft  in- 
nocent nature,  we  may  be  tempted  to  regard  their 
feverity  as  rather  dictated  by  jealoufy  and  caprice, 
than  by  judgment  and  impartiality.  See  a  note  to 
my  Advertijemenjb,  Vol.  I.  p.  403. 

The  publick  is  now  in  poffeffion  of  as  accurate  an 

In  White  Friars  was  finifhed,  it  appears  that  no  lefs  than  feyen^ 
teen  theatres  had  been  built. 
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account  of  the  dates,  &c.  of  Shakfpeare's  works  as 
perhaps  will  ever  be  compiled.  This  was  by  far 
the  mod  irkfome  part  of  my  undertaking,  though 
facilitated  as  much  as  poffible  by  the  kindnefs  of 
Mr.  Longman,  of  Pater-nofter  Row,  who  readily 
furnifhed  me  with  the  three  earlieft  volumes  of  the 
records  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  together  with 
accommodations  which  rendered  the  perulal  of 
them  convenient  to  me  though  troublefome  to 
himfelf.     Steevens. 
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A  LIST  OF  SUCH 
ANCIENT  EDITIONS 


OF 


SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS, 

AS    HAVE    HITHERTO     BEEN     MET    WITH    BY    HIS 
DIFFERENT    EDITORS. 

Thofe  marked  with  Aiterifks  are  in  no  former 
Tables ;  and  thofe  which  are  printed  in  the 
Italick  character  I  have  never  feen. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


fl.  A    Midfummer  Night's    Dream, 
William  Shakfpeare,  l6(X),Tho- 
«^  mas  Fifher. 

1 1.  D°.    William    Shakfpeare,    1600, 
L         James  Roberts. 


1.  Merry. Wives  of  Windfor,  Wil- 
liam  Shakfpeare,   l()02,    T.  C. 
for  Arthur  Johnfon. 
x  2.  D°.    William  Shakipeare,    1619, 

for  D°. 
I  3.  D°.    William  Shakfpeare,    l630, 
L         T.  H.  for  R.  Meighen. 

/•Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  William 
<  Shakfpeare,  ]  600,  V.  S.  for  An- 

*•         drew  Wife  and  William  Afpley. 
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IV. 


V. 


VIII. 
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l 


2. 

is. 


4. 


Merchant  of  Venice,  William 
Shakfpeare,  1600,  J.  R.  for  Tho- 
mas Heyes. 

W.  Shakfpeare,  1600,  J.  Roberts. 

D°.  William  Shakfpeare,  l637, 
M.  P.  for  Laurence  Hayes. 

D°.  William  Shakfpeare,  1652, 
for  William  Leake. 


VI.        < 


fl.  Love's    Labour's    Loft,    William 
Shakfpeare,  15Q8,  W.  W.  for 
<!  Cuthbert  Burbey. 

|  2.  D°.  William    Shakfpeare,    1631, 
I         W.  S.  for  John  Smethwicke. 


1.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  1594,  P.  S. 

for  Cuthbert  Burble. 

2.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  1607,  V.  S. 
for  Nich.  Ling.9 

I  3.  D°«  Will.  Shakfpeare,  1631,  W.  S. 
L         for  John  Smethwicke. 


VII.      < 


rl.  King  Lear,   William   Shakfpeare, 
1GO8,  for  Nathaniel  Butter. 

2.  D°.  William    Shakfpeare,    1608, 
for  D°. 

3.  D°.  1608,  for  D°. 

|4.  D°.  William    Shakfpeare,     1655, 
(_         Jane  Bell. 

"1.  King  John,    2  Parts,    15gi,   for 
Samp/on  Clarke. 

2.  D°.    W.    Sh.     1611,    Valentine 
Simmes,  for  John  Helme. 

3.  D°.  W.  Shakfpeare,   1622,  Aug. 
Matthewes,  for  Thomas  Dewe.1 


'  This  is  the  play  on  which  Shakfpeare  forrped  his  own  with 
the  fame  title. 

1  Thefe  three  are  only  copies  of  the  fpurious  play. 
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1.  Richard  II.  1597,  Valentine 
Simmes  for  Andrew  Wife. 

2.  Richard  II.  William  Shakfpeare, 
1598,  Valentine  Simmes  for  An- 
drew Wife. 

<  3.  D°.  W.  Shakfpeare,  1 008,  W.  W. 
for  Matthew  Law. J 

4.  D°.  William  Shakfpeare,  l6l5,  for 
Matthew  Law. 

5.  D°.  William  Shakfpeare,  10*34, 
John  Norton. 

"1.  Henry  IV.  Firft  Part,  15  98,  P.  S. 
for  Andrew  Wife. 

2.  D°.  W.  Shakfpeare,  1599,  S.  S. 
for  D°. 

3.  Do.  1604. 

4.  D°.   1008,  for  Matthew  Law.  J 

5.  D°.  W.  Shakfpeare,  l6l3,  W.  W. 
y-          j  for  D°. 

^  6.  D°.    William  Shakfpeare,    1622, 
T.  P.  fold  by  D°. 

7.  D°.  William  Shakfpeare,  1632, 
John  Norton,  fold  by  William 
Sheares. 

8.  D°.  William  Shakfpeare,  1639, 
John  Norton,  fold  by  Hugh 
Perry. 

PI,  Henry  IV.  Second  Part,  William 
Shakfpeare,  1 000,  V.  S.  for  An- 
XI.       i  drew  Wife  and  William  Afplev. 

!  2.  D°.  1600.  D°. 

La.  d°.  1600.  d°. 


%%  King  Richard  II.  and  King  Henry  IV.  1608.]  Of  each 
of  thefe  only  one  copy  has  been  met  with.  They  both  belong  d 
to  the  late  Reverend  John  Bowie,  and  are  now  in  my  polleilion. 
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"1.  Henry  V.  1600,  Tho.  Creede,  fof 
T.  Millington,  and  John  Bulby. 
XIL    *  <2.  D°.    1602,  Thomas  Creede,    for 
Thomas  Pavier.  - 
D°.  1608,  forT.  P. 

fl.  Henry  VI.  William  Shakfpeare, 
1600,  Val.  Simmes,  for  Tho. 
Millington. 

2.  D°.  William  Shakfpeare,  W.  W. 
for  T.  Millington,   lCJOO. 

"  The  true  tragedie  of  Richard  duke 
of  Yorke,  and  the  death  of 
good  king  Henry  the  fixt,  with 
the  whole  contention  betvveene 
the  two  houfes  Lancafter 
and  Yorke,  as  it  was  fundrie 
times  acted  by  the  right  honour- 
able the  earle  of  Pembrooke  his 
feruants.  Printed  at  London  by 
P.  S.  for  Thomas  Millington, 
XIII.  XIV.  ^  and  are  to  be  fold  at  his  fhoppe 

vnder  St.  Peters  church  in  Corn- 
wal.  1595."  8vo.  (In  Dr. 
Pegge's  fale,  and  bought  by  Mr. 
Chalmers  for  5l.  15s.  6d. 
P.  S.  is  Peter  Short ;  W.  W. 
William  White. 

This  play,  precifbly  the  fame  with  the 
4to.  of  1600,  appears  as  it  was 
firft  altered  by  Shakfpeare  from 
the  original  drama  of  Greene, 
Peele  and  Marlowe  ;  great  part 
of  which  is  here  preferved.  He 
afterwards  revifed  and  improved 
it,  as  we  have  it  in  the  folio. 

Ritson. 
13.  D°.  William  Shakfpeare,  T.  P, 
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f].  Richard  III.      1597,     Valentine 
Simmes,  for  Andrew  Wife. 

2.  D°.  William   Shakfpeare,     J  598, 
Thgrnas  Creede,  for  D°. 

3.  D°.  William    Shakfpeare,     1602, 
Thomas  Creede,  for  D°. 

4.  D°.    William  Shakfpeare,    l6l2, 
XV.  Thomas  Creede,  fold  by  Mat- 
thew Lawe. 

5.  D°.    William  Shakfpeare,    1622, 
Thomas  Purfoot,  fold  by  D°. 

6.  D°.    William  Shakfpeare,    1629, 
John  Norton,  fold  by  D°. 

7.  D°.    William  Shakfpeare,    1634, 
John  Norton. 


XVI. 


"  The  mod  lamentable  Romaine 
Tragedie  of  Titus  Andronicus. 
As  it  hath  fundry  times  been 
playde  by  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earle  of  Pembrooke,  the 
Earle  of  Darbie,  the  Earle  of 
SufTex,  and  the  Lorde  Cham- 
berlaine  theyr  Seruants.  At 
London,  printed  by  J.  R.  for 
Edward  White,  and  are  to  bee 
folde  at  his  fhoppe,  at  the  little 
North  doore  of  Paules,  at  the 
figne  of  the  Gun.     1600." 

Todd. 
See  Vol.  XXI.  p.  1. 

Titus  Andronicus,  1 6 1 1 .  for  Edward 
White. 
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"1.  Troilus    and    Creffida,    Williafri 
Shakfpeare,   1609,  G.  Eld,    for 
XVIT      J  ^'  Ionian  anc^  ^*  Whalley,  with 

^  a  Preface. 

2.  D°.  1609,  for  D°. 
*  13.  D°.  no  date,  D°. 

"1.  Romeo  and  Juliet,   15Q73     John 

Danter. 
2.  D°.  1599,  Tho.  Creede,  for  Cuth- 
bert  Burby. 
XVIII.  '■    <  3.  D°.  1609,  for  John  Smethwicke. 

4.  D°.  William  Shakfpeare,  no  datey 
John  Smethwicke. 

5.  D°.  William    Shakfpeare,    1637, 
H.  Young,  for  Dc. 

"l.  Hamlet,  William  Shakfpeare,  J.  R„ 
for  N.  L.  1604. 

2.  D°.   William  Shakfpeare,     1605, 
I.  R.  for  N.  L. 

3.  D°.  William  Shakfpeare,  l6l  1,  for 
XJX.    *  i  John  Smethwicke. 

4.  D°.  William  Shakfpeare,  no  date, 
W.  S.  for  D°. 

5.  D°.  William    Shakfpeare,    1637, 
R.  Young  for  D°. 

6.  D°.  R.  Bentley,  1695. 

"1.    Othello,   William  Shakfpeare,  no 

date,  Thomas  Walhely. 
2.  D°.  William   Shakfpeare,     1622. 
^rX  N.  O.  for  Thomas  Walkely. 

<j  3.  D°.  William   Shakfpeare,    l630, 
A.  M.  for  Richard  Hawkins. 
4.    D°.  William   Shakfpeare,  1655, 
for  William  Leake. 
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&T  Of  all  the  remaining  plays  the  moll  authen- 
tick  edition  is  the  folio  1(323  ;  yet  that  of  1632  is 
not  without  value ;  for  though  it  be  in  fome  places 
more  incorrectly  printed  than  the  preceding  one, 
it  has  likewife  the  advantage  of  various  readings, 
winch  are  not  merely  fuch  as  reiteration  of  copies 
will  naturally  produce.  The  curious  examiner  of 
Shakfpeare's  text,  who  poflefles  the  firft  of  thefe, 
ought  not  to  be  unfurnifhed  with  the  fecond.  As 
to  the  third  and  fourth  impreffions  (which  include 
the  feven  rejected  plays)  they  are  little  better  than 
wafte  paper,  for  they  differ  only  from  the  prece- 
ding ones  by  a  larger  accumulation  of  errors.  I 
had  inadvertently  given  a  fimilar  character  of  the 
folio  1632  ;  but  take  this  opportunity  of  conferring 
a  miftake  into  which  I  was  led  by  too  implicit  a 
reliance  on  the  affertions  of  others, 


FOLIO  EDITIONS. 

I.  Mr.  William  Shakfpeare's  Comedies,  Hifio- 
ries,  and  Tragedies.  Publifhed  according  to  the 
true  original  Copies,  l6233  Fol.  Printed  at  the 
Charges  of  W.  Jaggard>  Ed.  Blount,  J.  Smeth- 
weeke,  and  W.  Af'pley. 

It  feems,  from  fuch  a  partnerfhip,  that  no  fingle 
publifher  was  at  that  time  willing  to  rilque  his 
money  on  a  complete  collection  of  our  author's 
plays.' 

2  Every  poflible  adulteration  has  of  late  years  been  praciifedin 
fitting  up  copies  of  this  book  for  fale. 

When  have  have  been  wanting,    they  have  been  reprinted 

Vol.  II.  L 
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II.  D°.  1(332.  Fol.  Tho.  Cotes,  for  Rob.  Allot. 

with  battered  types,    and  foifted  into  vacancies,    without  notice 
of  fuch  defects  and  the  remedies  applied  to  them. 

When  the  title  has  been  loft,  a  fpurious  one  has  been  fabri- 
cated, with  a  blank  fpace  left  for  the  head  of  Shakfpeare;  after- 
wards added  from  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  imprelTion.  To 
conceal  thefe  frauds,  thick  Vermillion  lines  have  been  ufually 
drawn  over  the  edges  of  the  engravings,  which  would  otherwise 
have  betrayed  themfelves  when  let  into  a  fupplemental  page, 
however  craftily  it  was  lined  at  the  back,  and  difcoloured  with 
tobacco-water  till  it  had  affbmed  the  true  jaune  antique. 

Sometimes  leaves  have  been  inferted  from  the  fecond  folio,  and, 
in  a  known  inftance,  the  entire  play  of  Cymbeline ;  the  genuine 
date  at  the  end  of  it  [1632]  having  been  altered  into  1623. 

Since  it  was  thought  advantageous  to  adopt  fuch  contrivances 
while  the  book  was  only  valued  at  fix  or  feven  guineas,  now  it 
has  reached  its  prefent  enormous  price,  may  not  artifice  be  ftill 
more  on  the  ftretch  to  vamp  up  copies  for  the  benefit  of  future 
catalogues  and  auctions  ? — Shakfpeare  might  fay  of  thofe  who 
^profit  by  him,  what  Antony  has  obferved  of  Enobarbus — 

"  my  fortunes  have 

"  Corrupted  honeft  men." 

Mr.  Garrick,  about  forty  years  ago,  paid  only  11.  16s.  to  Mr. 
Payne  at  the  Meufe  Gate  for  a  fine  copy  of  this  folio. — After  the 
death  of  our  Rofcius,  it  fhould  have  accompanied  his  collection 
of  old  plays  to  the  Britifh  Mufeum  ;  but  had  been  taken  out  of 
his  library,  and  has  not  been  heard  of  iince. 

Here  I  might  particularize  above  twenty  other  copies  ;  but  as 
their  defcription  would  not  always  meet  the  wiihes  or  interefts  of 
their  owners,  it  may  be  as  well  omitted. 

Perhaps  the  original  impreflion  of  the  book  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  250 ;  and  we  may  fuppofe  that  different  fires  in  Lon- 
don had  their  fhare  of  them.  Before  the  year  1649  they  were 
fo  fcarce,  that  (as  Mr.  Malone  has  obferved)  King  Charles  I. 
was  obliged  to  content  himfelf  with  a  folio  of  1632,  at  prefent 
in  my  poileflion. 

Of  all  volumes,  thofe  of  popular  entertainment  are  fooneft  in- 
jured. It  would  be  difficult  to  name  four  folios  that  are  oftener 
found  in  dirty  and  mutilated  condition,  than  this  firft  affemblage 
of  Shakfpeare'splays — God's  Revenge  againit  Murder — The  Gen- 
tleman's Recreation — and  Johnlbn's  Lives  of  the  Highwaymen. 

Though  Shakfpeare  was  not,  like  Fox  the  Martyrologift,  de- 
posited in  churches,  to  be  thumbed  by  the  congregation,  he  ge- 
nerally took  pott  on  our  hall  tables  j  and  that  a  multitude  of  his 
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III.  D°.  1664.  Fol.  for  P.  C.3 

IV.  D°.    1685.    Fol.    (of  H.   Herringman,  E. 
Brewlter,  and  R.  Bentley. 


pages  have  "  their  effect  of  gravy,"  may  be  imputed  to  the  va- 
rious eatables  fet  out  every  morning  on  the  fame  boards.  It 
mould  feem  that  moft  of  his  readers  were  fo  chary  of  their  time, 
that  (like  Piitol,  who  gnaws  his  leek  and  fwears  all  the  while,) 
they  fed  and  ftudied  at  the  fame  inftant.  I  have  repeatedly  met 
with  thin  ilakes  of  piecruft  between  the  leaves  of  our  author. 
Thefe  un&uotis  fragments,  remaining  long  in  clofe  confinement, 
communicated  their  greafe  to  feveral  pages  deep  on  each  fide  of 
them. — It  is  eafy  enough  to  conceive  how  fuch  accidents  might 
happen  ; — how  aunt  Bridget's  maftication  might  be  dilbrdered  at 
the  Judden  entry  of  the  Ghoft  into  the  Queen's  clofet,  and  how 
the  half-chewed  model  dropped  out  of  the  gaping  'Squire's 
mouth,  when  the  vifionary  Banquo  feated  himfelf  in  the  chair  of 
Macbeth.  Still,  it  is  no  fmall  elogium  on  Shakfpeare,  that  his 
claims  were  more  forcible  than  thofe  of  hunger. — Moft  of  the 
firft  folios  now  extant,  are  known  to  have  belonged  to  ancient 
families  refident  in  the  country. 

Since  our  breakfafts  have  become  lefs  grofs,  our  favourite  au- 
thors have  efcaped  with  fewer  injuries  ;  not  that  (as  a  very  nice 
friend  of  mine  oblerves)  thofe  who  read  with  a  coffee-cup  in 
their  hands,  are  to  be  numbered  among  the  contributors  to  bibli- 
othecal  purity. 

I  claim  the  merit  of  being  the  firft  commentator  on  Shakfpeare 
who  flrove,  with  becoming  ferioufnefs,  to  account  for  the  fre- 
qucnt  ftains  that  difgrace  the  earlieft  folio  edition  of  his  plays, 
which  is  now  become  the  moft  expenlive  fingle  book  in  our  lan- 
guage ;  for  what  other  Englifh  volume  without  plates,  and 
printed  fince  the  year  lfJOO,  is  known  to  have  fold,  more  than 
once,  for  thirty-five  pounds,  fourteen  fhillings  ?     Steevens. 

3  This  edition  of  our  author's  plays  is  fcarcer  than  even  the 
folio  1623.  Being  publifhod  towards  the  end  of  l6'64,  moft  of 
the  copies  were  deftroyed  in  the  fire  of  London,   1666. 

Stee? EKi. 
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MODERN  EDITIONS. 

Octavo,  Rowe's,  London,  1709,  7,  Vols. 
Duodecimo,  Rowe's,  ditto,   1714,  9  D°. 
Quarto,  Pope's,  ditto,   1725,  6  D°. 
Duodecimo,  Pope's,  ditto,  1728,   10D*. 
Octavo,  Theobald's,  ditto  1733,  7  D°. 
Duodecimo,  Theobald's,  ditto,   1740,  8  D3. 
Quarto,  Hanmer's,  Oxford,   1744,  6  D°. 
Octavo,  Warburton's,  London,   1747,  8  D°. 
D°.  Johnfon's,  ditto,   1765,  8  D°. 
D°.  Steevens's,  ditto,  1?66,  4  D°. 
Crown  8vo.  Capell's,  17 68,   10  D°. 
Quarto,  Hanmer's,  Oxford,   1771,  6  D°. 
Oclavo,    Johnfon  and  Steevens,'  London,  1773, 

10  D°. 
D°.  fecond  edition,  ditto,   1778,   10  D°. 
D°.  (publifhed  by  Stockdale)    1784,   1  D°. 
D°.  Johnfon  and  Steevens,   1785,  third  edition, 

reviled   and   augmented  by  the   Editor   of 

Dodfley's  Collection  of  old  Plays,  (i.  e.  Mr. 

Reed,)   10  D°. 
Duodecimo,  (publifhed  by  Bell,)  London,   1788, 

20  vols. 
Octavo,  (publifhed  by  Stockdale,   1790,   1  D°. 
Crown  8vo.  Malone's,  ditto,   1790,   10  D°. 
Octavo,  fourth  edition,  Johnfon  and  Steevens,  &c. 

ditto,   1793,   15  D°. 
The  dramatick  Works  of  Shakfpeare,  in  6  Vols. 

8vo.  with  Notes  by  Jofeph  Rann,    A.  M. 

Vicarof  St. Trinity,  in  Coventry. — Clarendon 

Prefs,  Oxford. 

Vol.  I.         -         1786. 
Vol.  If.       -         1787- 
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Vol.  in.    • 

1789. 

Vol.  IV.   - 

1791. 

Vol.  V. 

~  }^94. 

Vol.  VI. 

The  Plays  and  Poems  of  William  Shakfpeare, 
corrected  from  the  lateft  and  bed:  London  Edition, 
with  Notes,  by  Samuel  Johnfon,  L.  L.  D.  To  which 
are  added,  a  Gloflary,  and  Life  of  the  Author. 
Imbellifhed  with  a  ftriking  likenefs  from  the  col- 
lection of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  Firft 
American  Edition.  Philadelphia,  printed  and  fold 
by  Bioren  and  Madan,  1795. 


The  reader  may  not  be  difpleafed  to  know  the 
exact  fums  paid  to  the  different  editors  of  Shak- 
fpeare. The  following  account  is  taken  from  the 
books  of  the  late  Mr.  Tonfon. 

To  Mr.  Rowe 

Mr.  Hughes  ^ 
Mr.  Pope 
Mr.  Fenton  5 
Mr.  Gay  6 
Mr.  Whatley' 
Mr.  Theobald8 


4  For  correcting  the  prefs  and  making  an  index  to  Mr.  Rowe's 
12mo.  edition. 

s  For  affiftance  to  Mr.  Pope  in  correcting  the  prefs. 

^  For  the  fame  fervices. 

7  For  correcting  the  fheets  of  Mr.  Pope's  12mo. 

8  Of  Mr.  Theobald's  edition  no  lefs  than  12,800  have  been 
printed. 
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To  Mr.  Warburton  -  £-560       O     0 

Dr.Johnfon?         - 
Mr.Capell       -  300       O     0 


Of  thefe  editions  fome  have  pafled  feveral  times 
through  the  prefs  ;  but  only  ihch  as  vary  from  each 
other  are  here  enumerated. 

To  this  lift  might  be  added,  feveral  fpurious  and 
mutilated  impreffions  ;  but  as  they  appear  to  have 
been  executed  without  the  fmalleft  degree  of  fkill 
either  in  the  manners  or  language  of  the  time  of 
Shakfpeare,  and  as  the  names  of  their  refpective 
editors  are  prudently  concealed,  it  were  ufelefs  to 
commemorate  the  number  of  their  volumes,  or  the 
diftinct  date  of  each  publication. 

Some  of  our  legitimate  editions  will  afford  a 
fufrlcient  fpeeimen  of  the  fluctuation  of  price  in 
books. — An  ancient  quarto  was  fold  for  fix-pence  ; 
and  the  folios  l623  and  J 632,  when  iirft  printed, 
could  not  have  been  rated  higher  than  at  ten 
-millings  each.7 — Very  lately,  feven  pounds,  five  {hil- 
lings ;  and  feventeen  pounds,  fix  millings  and  fix- 
pence,  have  been  paid  for  a  quarto  ;  the  firft  folio 
has  been  repeatedly  fold  for  twenty-five  pounds  ; 
and  alfo  for  thirty-five  pounds,  fourteen  millings  : 


9  From  the  late  Mr.  Tonfon's  books  it  appears,  that  Dr.  John- 
fon  received  copies  of  his  edition  for  his  fubfcribtrs,  the  firft  colt 
of  which  was  3751.  and  afterwards  105..  in  money.  Total  4801. 

Malone. 

1  I  have  fince  difcovered,  from  an  ancient  MS.  note  in  a  copy 
of  the  folio  1623,  belonging  to  Metfieurs  White,  bookfellers  in 
Fleet  Street,  thac  the  original  price  of  this  volume  was—  otic 
pound.     Steevens. 


[   1«   1 

but  what  price  may  be  expected  for  it  hereafter,  is 
not  very  eafy  to  be  determined,  the  coufcienee  of 
Mr.  Fox,  bookfeller,  in  Holborn,  having  once  per- 
mitted him -to  alk  no  lets  than  two  guineas  for  two 
leaves  oat  of  a  mutilated  copy  of  that  im predion, 
though  he  had  feveral,  almoti  equally  defective,  in 
his  fhop.  The  fecond  folio  is  commonly  rated  at 
two  or  three  guineas. z 

At  the  late  Mr.  Jacob  Tonfon's  fale,  in  the  year 
1767,  one  hundred  and  forty  copies  of  Mr.  Pope's 
edition  of  Shakfpeare,  in  fix  volumes  quarto  (for 
which  the  fubfcribers  paid  fix  guineas,)  were  dif- 
pofed  of  among  the  bookfellers  at  fixteen  (hillings 
per  fet.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  this  edition 
were  printed. 

At  the  fame  fale,  the  remainder  of  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton's  edition,  in  eight  volumes  octavo,  printed  in 
]  7473  (of  which  the  original  price  was  two  pounds 
eight  millings,  and  the  number  printed,  one  thou- 
flind,)  was  fold  off:  viz.  one  hundred  and  feventy- 
eight  copies,  at  eighteen  millings  each. 

On  the  contrary,  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  edition, 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1744,  which  was  firfl:  fold  for 
three  guineas,  had  arifen  to  nine  or  ten,  before  it 
was  reprinted. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  foregoing  cata- 
logue (when  all  reiterations  of  legitimate  editions 
are  taken  into  the  account,  together  with  five 
fpurious  ones  printed  in  Ireland,  one  in  Scot- 
land,   one  at  Birmingham,    and   four  in   London, 


2  And  is  not  worth  three  {hillings.     See  an  account  of  it,  in 
the  Preface  to  the  prefent  [i.  e.  Mr.  Malone's]  edition. 

Malone. 

See,  however,    the  Advertifement  prefixed  to  this  edition, 
1793;  and  Mr.  Malone's  Preface,  here  reprinted.    Steevens. 
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making  in  the  whole  thirty-feven  impreffions)  that 
not  lei's  than  37,500  copies  of  our  author's  worl'.s 
haVe  been  difperfed,  exclulive  of  the  quartos,  finale 
plays,  and  luch  as  have  been  altered  for  the  ftage. 
Of  the  latter,  as  exact  a  lift  as  I  have  been  able  to 
form,  with  the  affiftance  of  Mr.  Reed,  of  Staple- 
Inn,  (than  whom  no  man  is  more  converfant  with 
Englilh  publications  both  ancient  and  modern,  or 
more  willing  to  affift  the  literary  undertakings  of 
others)  will  be  found  in  the  courfe  of  the  following 
pages.     Steevens. 


A  LIST  OF  THE  MOST 

AUTHENTICK  ANCIENT  EDITIONS 

OF 

SHAKSPEARE'S  POEMS. 


1.  Venus  and  Adonis,  1506,  fmall  octavo,  or  rather 
decimo  fexto,  R.  F.  for  John  Harrifon. 

This  poem,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  printed 
in  quarto  in  15Q3  or  1594,  though  no  copy  of 
the  edition  is  now  known  to  be  extant.3 

3  In  a  manufcript  diary  that  lately  paffed  through  the  hands  of 
Francis  Douce,  Efq.  there  is  the  following  entry  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1 5()3  : 

"  For  the  Survay  of  Fraunce  with  the  Venus ")      ••  , 
and  Adhonay  pr.  Shakfpere        .  I 
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Reprinted   in    l600,     1602,    1617,     1620, 
1630,  &c. 

2.  Lucrece,  quarto,  15Q4,  Richard  Field,  for  John 

Harrifon. 

Reprinted  in  fmall  octavo,  in  15Q6,   1598, 
l600,   1607,   l6ld,   l624,   1632,  &c. 

3.  The  Paffionate  Pilgrim,    [being  a  collection  of 

Poems  by  Shakfpeare,]    fmall   octavo,    15 99, 
for  W.  Jaggard  ;  fold  by  William  Leake. 

4.  The   Paffionate   Pilgrime,    or    certain    amorous 

Sonnets  between  Venus  and  Adonis,  &c.  The 
third  edition,  imall  octavo,  1612,  W.  Jaggard. 
I  know  not  when  the  fecond  edition  was 
printed. 

5.  Shakfpeare's  Sonnets,    never  before  imprinted, 

quarto,  1609,  G.  Eld,  for  T.  T. 

An  edition  of  Shakfpeare's  Sonnets,  differ- 
ing in  many  particulars  from  the  original, 
and  intermixed  with  the  poems  contained  in 
The  Pafsionate  Pilgrim,  and  with  feveral 
poems  written  by  Thomas-  Hey  wood,  was 
printed  in  l640,  in  fmall  octavo,  by  Thomas 
-  Cotes,  fold  by  John  Benfon. 
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Shakfpeare's   Poems,    fmall   octavo,     for   Bernard 
Lintot,  no  date,  but  printed  in  17 10. 

The  Sonnets  in  "this  edition  were  printed 
from  the  quarto  of  1609  ;  Verms  and  Adonis, 
and  Lucrece,  from  very  late  editions,  full  of 
errors. 
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The  Poems  of  William  Shakfpeare,  containing  his 
Venus  and  Adonis,  Rape  of  Lucrece,  Sonnets, 
Paffionate  Pilgrim,  and  A  Lover's  Complaint, 
printed  from  the  authentick  copies,  by  Malone, 
in  o&avo,  in  1780. 

D°.  Second  Edition,  with  the  author's  plays,  crown 
oclavo,   1790. 
Spurious  Editions  of   Shakfpeare's  Poems  have 
alfo  been  published  by  Gildon,  Sewell,  Evans,  &c. 

Malone. 


PLAYS  afcribed  to  Shakspeare,  either  by  the 
Editors  of  the  two  later  Folios,  or  by  the  Com- 
pilers of  ancient  Catalogues. 


1.  Arraignment  of  Paris,  1584,4  Henry  Marfh. 

•2.  Birth  of  Merlin,  1662,  Tho.  Johnfon,  for  Fran- 
cis Kirkman  and  Henry  Marfh. 

3.  Edward  III. 5  15Q6,  for  Cuthbert  Burby,  2.  15QQ, 

$imon  Stafford,  for  D°. 

4.  Fair  Em,6  l631,  for  John  Wright. 


■  4  It  appears  from  an  epiftle  prefixed  to  Greene's  Arcadia,  that 
The  Arraignment  of  Paris  was  -written  by  George  Peele,  the 
author  of  King  David  and  fair  Bethfabe,  &c.  15C)9- 

5  See  the  preceding  extracts  from  the  books  at  Stationers' 
Hall. 

6  Fair  Em,']     In  Mr.  Garrick's  Collection  is  a  volume,  for- 
merly belonging  to  King  Charles  II.  which  is  lettered  on  the 
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6.  Locrine,  1595,  Thomas  Creede. 

6.  London  Prodigal,  l(505. 

7.  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  1608,  Henry  Ballard, 

for  Arthur  Johnfon.  2.  1617,  G.  Eld,  for  D°. 
3.  1626,  A.M.  for  Francis  Falkner.  4.  1631, 
T.  P.  for  D°.     5.  1655,  for  W.  Gilbertfon. 

^.  Mucedorus,  15Q8,  for  William  Jones.  2.  l6lO, 
for  D°.  3.  1615,  N.  O.  for  D°.  4.  1639,  for 
John  Wright.  5.  no  date,  for  Francis  Coles. 
6.  1668,  E.  O.  forD°. 

9.  Pericles,  1609,  for  Henry  Goffon.  2.  1619,  for 
T.  P.  3.  1630,  J.  N.  for  R.  B.  4.  1635, 
Thomas  Cotes. 

JO.  Puritan,   l600,*  and  1607,  G.  Eld. 

11.  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,   1600,  for  T.  P. 

12.  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  16 13,  Tho.  Snodham. 

13.  Two  Noble  Kinfmen,  1634,  Tho.  Cotes,    for 

John  Waterfon. 

14.  Yorkfhire  Tragedy,  1608,  R.B.  for  T.  Pavyer. 

D°.  1619,  for  T.  P.     Steevens. 


back,  "  SHAKESPEARE,  Vol.  I."  This  volume  confifts  of 
Fair  Em,  The  Merry  Devil,  kc.  Mucedorus,  &c.  There  is 
no  other  authority  for  afcribing  Fair  E?n  to  our  author. 

7  The  existence  of  this  edition  has  been  doubted.     Reed. 
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LIST  OF  PLAYS 

ALTERED    FKOM 

SHAKSPEARE. 


INVENIES  ETIAM  DISJECTI  MEMBRA  POETAE. 


Tempeft. 


The  Tempeft,  or  the  Enchanted  Ifland.  A 
Comedy,  acled  in  Dorfet  Garden.  By  Sir  W. 
D'Avenant  and  Dryden.  4to.  l66g. 

The  Tempeft,  made  into  an  Opera  by  Shadwell 
in  1673.  See  Downes's  Rofcius  Anglicanus,  p.  34. 

The- Tempeft,  an  Opera  taken  from  Shakfpeare. 
As  it  is  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury 
Lane.     By  Mr.  Garrick.  8vo.   1756. 

An  alteration  by  J.  P.  Kemble.  Acted  at  Drury 
Lane.  8vo.  1790. 

Tao  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  A  Comedy 
written  by  Shakfpeare,  with  Alterations  and  Addi- 
tions, as  it  is  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Drury  Lane.     By  Mr.  Victor.  8vo.   1763. 

Midfummer- Night's  Dream. 

The  Humours  of  Bottom  the  Weaver,  by  Ro- 
bert Cox.  4 to. 


PLAYS  ALTERED  &c.  15? 

The  Fairy  Queen,  an  Opera,  reprefented  at  the 
Queen's  Theatre  by  their  Majefties  Servants.  4to. 
1692. 

Pyramus  and  Thifbe,  a  comick  Mafque,  written 
by  Richard  Leveridge,  performed  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  8vo.   17 lO. 

Pyramus  and  Thifbe,  a  mock  Opera,  written  by 
Shakfpeare.  Set  to  mufick  by  Mr.  Lampe.  Per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Covent  Garden. 
Svo.   1745. 

The  Fairies,  an  Opera,  taken  from  a  Midfum- 
mer- Night's  Dream  written  by  Shakfpeare,  as  it  is 
performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane. 
By  Mr.  Garrick.  8vo.   1755.7 

A  Midfummer-Night's  Dream,  written  by  Shak- 
fpeare, with  Alterations  and  Additions,  and  feveral 
new  Songs.  As  it  is  performed  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  in  Drury  Lane.  Svo.   17  63. 

A  Fairy  Tale,  in  two  Acts,  taken  from  Shak- 
fpeare. As  it  is  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Drury  Lane.  8vo.   1763. 

Merry  /Fives  of  JVindfor, 

The  Comical  Gallant,  or  the  Amours  of  Sir  John 
Falrtaffe.  A  Comedy,  as  it  is  acled  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  in  Drury  Lane,-  by  his  Majcfties  Servants. 
By  Mr.  Dennis.  4to.   1702. 

7  "  Garrick  has  produced  a  deteftable  Englifli  Opera,  -which 
is  crowded  by  all  true  lovers  of  their  country.  To  mark  theop- 
pofition  to  Italian  Operas,  it  is  fung  by  fonie  caft  fingers,  two 
Italians,  and  a  French  girl,  and  the  Chapel  boys  ;  and  to  regale 
us  with  fenfe,  it  is  Shakefpeare's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
which  is  forty  times  more  nonfenjical  than  the  worjl  tranjlalion 
of  any  Italian  opera-books." 

Letter  from  Lord  Orford  to  Richard  Bentley,  Efq.  Feb. 
23,  1755.  See  his  Lordfbip's  Works,  Vol.  V. 
p.  312. 
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Twelfth-Night. 

In  the  preface  to  Love  Betray'd,  or  the  Agreeable 
Difappointment,  a  Comedy,  by  Charles  Burnaby, 
1703,  that  author  appears  to  have  taken  part  of  the 
tale  of  this  play,  and  about  fifty  lines  from  it. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

The  Law  againft  Lovers.  By  Sir  W.  Davenant, 
Fol.  1673. 

The  Univerfal  Paffion.  A  Comedy,  as  it  is  acted 
at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane,  by  his  Majef- 
ties  Servants.     By  James  Miller.  8vo.   1737. 

Me af ure  for  Meafure. 

The  Law  againft  Lovers,  by  Sir  W.  D'Avenant. 
Fol.  1673. 

Meafure  for  Meafure,  or  Beauty  the  beft  Advo- 
cate. As  it  is  acted  at  the  Theatre  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields ;  written  originally  by  Mr.  Shakfpeare, 
and  now  very  much  altered  :  with  additions  of 
feveral  Entertainments  of  Mufick.  By  Mr.  Gildon, 
4to.  1700. 

An  alteration  by  J.  P.  Kemble,  acted  at  Drury 
Lane,  8vo.  17  89. 

Loves  Labour s  Lojl. 

The  Students,  a  Comedy,  altered  from  Shak- 
fpeare's  Love's  Labour's  Loft,  and  adapted  to  the 
ftage.  8vo.  1762, 
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Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  Jew  of  Venice,  a  Comedy.  As  it  is  acted  at 
the  Theatre  in  Little  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  by  his 
Majefty's  Servants.  By  George  Granville,  Efq, 
(afterwards  Lord  Lanfdowne.)  4to.  1701. 

As  you  like  it. 

Love  in  a  Foreft,  a  Comedy.  As  it  is  acted  at 
the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane,  by  his  Majefty's 
Servants.     By  C.  Johnfon.  8vo.  1723. 

The  Modern  Receipt,  or  a  Cure  for  Love.  A 
Comedy,  altered  from  Shakfpeare.  The  Dedication 
is  figned  J.  C.  12mo.  1739. 

All's  ivell  that  ends  well. 

All's  well  that  ends  well ;  a  Comedy.  Altered 
by  Mr.  Pilon,  and  reduced  to  three  Acts.  Per- 
formed at  the  Hay  market  Theatre,  1785.  Not 
printed. 

All's  well  that  ends  well ;  a  Comedy,  altered  by 
J.  P.  Kemble,  acted  at  Drury  Lane.  8vo. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Sawny  the  Scott,  or  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ; 
a  Comedy,  as  it  is  now  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
and  never  before  printed.  By  John  Lacy,  4  to. 
1698. 

The  Cobler  of  Preflon,  a  Farce,  as  it  is  acted  at 
the  new  Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  By 
Chriftopher  Bullock.   12mo.  17 16. 

The   Cobler   of  Preflon,    as   it  is  acted  at  the 
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Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane,  by  his  Majefty'o 
Servants.     By  C.  Johnfon.  8vo.  1716. 

A  Cure  for  a  Scold,  a  Ballad  Opera,  by  James 
Worftlale.  Taken  from  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
8vo.  [1735.] 

Katharine  and  Petfuchio.  By  Mr.  Garrick. 
8vo.  1756, 

Jf'iiiters  Tale. 

The  Winter's  Tale,  a  Play,  altered  from  Shak- 
fpeare.    By  Charles  Marfh.  8vo.  1756. 

Florizel  and  Perdita.  By  Mr.  Garrick.  8vo. 
1758. 

Sheepfhearing,  or  Florizel  and  Perdita,  by  Mac- 
namara  Morgan,  Dublin.  l2mo.  17 67. 

The  Sheep-fhearing  :  a  dramatick  Paftoral.  In. 
three  Acts.  Taken  from  Shakfpeare.  As  it  is  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  the  Haymarket. 
8vo.  1777. 

An  alteration  by  J.  P.  Kemble,  adled  at  Druiy 
Lane.  8vo.  1802. 

Macbeth. 

Macbeth,  a  Tragedy,  with  all  the  Alterations, 
Amendments,  Additions,  and  new  Songs  ;  as  it  is 
now  acled  at  the  Duke's  Theatre.  By  Sir  William 
D'Avenant.  4to.  l674. 

The  Hiftorical  Tragedy  of  Macbeth  (written 
originally  by  Shakfpeare)  newly  adapted  to  the 
flage,  with  Alterations,  as  performed  at  the  The- 
atre in  Edinburgh.  8vo.  1753.     By  Mr. Lee. 

King  John. 

Papal  Tyranny  in  the  Reign  of  King  John,  a 
Tragedy  ;  as  it  is  acled  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
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Covent  Garden,    by   his  Majefty's   Servants.     By 
Colley  Cibber.   8vo.  1744. 

An  alteration  by  J.  P.  Kemble,  acted  at  Drury 
Lane,  8vo.  1801. 

King  Richard  II. 

The  Hiftory  of  King  Richard  the  Second.  Acted 
at  the  Theatre  Royal  under  the  title  of  the  Sicilian 
Ufurper  :  with  a  prefatory  Epiftle  in  Vindication  of 
the  Author,  occafioned  by  the  Prohibition  of  his 
Play  on  the  Stage,     By  N.Tate,  4to.  1681. 

The  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  II.  altered  from 
Shakfpeare.     By  Lewis  Theobald,  8vo.  172,0. 

King  Richard  II.  a  Tragedy,  altered  from  Shak- 
fpeare, and  the  Style  imitated.  By  James  Goodhall. 
Printed  at  Manchefter.  8vo.  1772* 

King  Henry  IV.  Part  I. 

King  Henry  IV.  with  the  Humours  of  Sir  John 
Falftaff,  a  Tragi-comedy,  as  it  is  acted  at  the  The- 
atre in  Little  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  by  his  Majefty's 
Servants.  Revived  with  Alterations.  By  Mr.  Bet- 
terton,  4to.  17 00. 

King  Henry  IV.  Part  II. 

The  Sequel  of  Henry  IV.  with  the  Humours  of 
Sir  John  Falftaff  and  Juftice  Shallow  ;  as  it  is 
acted  by  his  Majefty's  Company  of  Comedians  at 
the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane.  Altered  from 
Shakfpeare  by  the  late  Mr.  Betterton.  8vo.  No 
date. 

Vol.  II.  M 
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King  Henri/  V. 

King  Henry  V.  or  the  Conquer!  of  France,  a  Tra-» 
gedy,  altered  by  J.  P.  Kemble,  acted  at  Drury  Lane, 
8vo. 

King  Henry  VI.     Three  Parts. 

Henry  the  Sixth,  the  Firft  Part,  with  the  Mur- 
der of  Humphrey  Duke  of  Glocefter.  As  it  was 
acted  at  the  Duke's  Theatre.  By  John  Crowne. 
4  to.  1081. 

Henry  the  Sixth,  the  Second  Part,  or  the  Mifery 
of  Civil  War.  As  it  was  acted  at  the  Duke's  The- 
atre.    By  John  Crowne.  4to.  l681. 

Humfrey  Duke  of  Gloucester,  a  Tragedy,  as  it  is 
acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane,  by  his 
Majefty's  Servants.  [A  few  fpeeches  and  lines  only 
borrowed  from  Shakfpeare.]  By  Ambrofe  Philips, 
8vo.  1723. 

An  Historical  Tragedy  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  the 
Reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  (being  a  fequel  to  the 
Tragedy  of  Humfrey  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  an 
Introduction  to  the  Tragical  Hiftory  of  King 
Richard  III.)  Altered  from  Shakfpeare  in  the  year 
1720.     By  Theo.  Cibber.  8vo.     No  date.   [1723.J 

The  Rofes ;  or  King  Henry  the  Sixth  ;  an  His- 
torical Tragedy.  Reprefented  at  Reading  School, 
Oct.  15,  16,  and  17,  1795.  Compiled  principally 
from  Shakfpeare.  8vo.  Elmfly,  &c.  This  compila- 
tion is  laid  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Valpy. 

Kins  Richard  III. 


*b 


The   Tragical    Hiftory   of    King    Richard   III. 
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Altered  from  Shakfpeare,     4to.  1 700,     By  Colley 
Cibber. 

Troilus  and  Crefsida. 

Troilus  and  Creffida,  or  Truth  found  too  late, 
A  Tragedy,  as  it  is  acted  at  the  Duke's  Theatre, 
By  John  Dryden.  4to.  l67§. 

Coriolanus. 

The  Ingratitude  of  a  Commonwealth,  or  the 
Fall  of  Caius  Martius  Coriolanus.  As  it  is  acted  at 
the  Theatre  Royal.     By  Nahum  Tate,  4to.  1682. 

The  Invader  of  his  Country  ,>  or  the  Fatal  Refent~ 
ment.  As  it  is  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury 
Lane,  by  his  Majefty's  Servants,  By  John  Dennis, 
8vo.  1720. 

Coriolanus,  or  the  Roman  Matron,  a  Tragedys 
taken  from  Shakfpeare  and  Thomfon.  As  it  is 
acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Covent  Garden  :  to 
which  is  added  the  Order  of  the  Ovation.  By 
Thomas  Sheridan.  8vo.  1755. 

Coriolanus,  a  Tragedy,  altered  by  J.  P.  Kemble, 
acted  at  Drury  Lane.  8vo.  1801* 

Julius  Cafar. 

The  Tragedy  of  Julius  Csefar,  with  the  Death 
of  Brutus  and  Caffius :  written  originally  by  Shak- 
fpeare, and  fince  altered  by  Sir  William  D'Avenant 
and  John  Dryden,  Poets  Laureat ;  as  it  is  now  acted 
by  his  Majefty's  Company  of  Comedians  at  the 
Theatre  Royal.  To  which  is  prefixed  the  Life  of 
Julius  Caefar,  abftracted  from  Plutarch  and  Sueto- 
nius.  12mo.  1719. 

M2 
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The  Tragedy  of  Julius  Caefar,  altered,  with  3 
Prologue  and  Chorus.  4to.  1722. 

The  Tragedy  of  Marcus  Brutus,  with  the  Pro- 
logue and  the  two  laft  Chorufles.  4to.  1722.  Both 
by  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra* 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  an  Hiftorical  Play  written 
by  William  Shaki'peare,  fitted  for  the  Stage  by 
abridging  only  ;  and  now  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal 
in  Drury  Lane,  by  his  Majefty's  Servants.  By  Ed- 
ward Capell.   12mo.  1758. 

King  Lear. 

The  Hiftory  of  King  Lear,  acted  at  the  Duke's 
Theatre.  Revived  with  Alterations.  By  Nahum 
Tate.  4to.  1681. 

The  Hiftory  of  King  Lear,  as  it  is  performed  at 
the  Theatre  Royal  in  Covent  Garden.  By  George 
Colman.  8vo.  1768. 

Hamlet. 

Hamlet,  altered  by  Mr.  Garrick.  Acted  at  Drury 
Lane,  1771-     Not  printed. 

Cymheline. 

The  Injured  Princefs,  or  the  Fatal  Wager.  As 
it  was  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  by  his  Majefty's 
Servants.     By  Tho.  Durfey.  4to.  1682. 

Cymbeli-ne,  King  of  Great  Britain,  a  Tragedy, 
written  by  Shakfpeafe,  with  fome  Alterations.  By 
Charles  Marfh.  8vo.  1755. 

Cymbeline,  a  Tragedy,  altered  from  Shakfpeare. 
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As  it  is  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Covent 
Garden.     By  W.  Hawkins.  8vo.  1 759. 

Cymbeline,  altered  by  Mr.  Garrick.  Acted  at 
Drury  Lane,   1761.  12mo.  1762. 

Timon  of  Athens. 

The  Hiftory  of  Timon  of  Athens,  the  Man- 
hater.  As  it  is  acted  at  the  Duke's  Theatre ;  made 
into  a  Play,  by  Thomas  Shadwell.  4to.  16/8. 

Timon  of  Athens.  As  it  is  acted  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  on  Richmond  Green.  Altered  from  Shak- 
fpeare and  Shadwell,     By  James  Love.  Svo.  1708. 

Timon  of  Athens,  altered  from  Shakfpeare,  a 
Tragedy,  as  it  is  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Dm ry  Lane.     By  Mr.  Cumberland.  Svo.  177 J. 

Timon  of  Athens,  altered  from  Shakfpeare  and 
Shadwell,  by  Mr.  Hull,  was  acted  at  Covent  Gar- 
den,  1786.     Not  printed. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  altered  into  a  Tragi-comedy, 
by  James  Howard,  Efq.     See  Downes,  p.  22. 

Caius  Marius,  by  Tho.  Otway,  4to.  1 680. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  a  Tragedy,  revifed  and  al- 
tered from  Shakfpeare.  By  Theo.  Cibber.  8vo.  No 
date.   [1744.] 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  altered  by  Mr.  Garrick. 
12mo.  1750. 

From  the  Preface  to  the  Republication  of  Marfh's 
Cymbeline  in  1762,  it  appears  that  he  had  likewife 
made  an  alteration  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
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Comedy  of  Errors, 

An  alteration  of  this  play  under  the  title  of 
Every  Body  Miftaken,  was  acted  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  1716,  but  was  never  printed. 

The  Comedy  of  Errors,  as  it  is  acted  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Covent  Garden,  17/9.  Altered 
by  Mr.  Huii. 

The  Twins,  or  Which  is  Which,  in  three  Acts, 
altered  by  Mr.  Woods,  was  acted  at  Edinburgh, 
and  printed  in  a  collection  of  farces  at  Edinburgh, 
1 7 8fj,  Vol  IV. 

Titus  Andronicus, 

Titus  Andronicus,  or  the  Rape  of  Lavinia, 
Acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal.  A  Tragedy,  altered 
from  Mr.  Shakfpeare's  Works,  By  Edward  Ra- 
venfcroft.  4 to.  1087. 

Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre. 

Marina,  a  Play  of  three  Acts,  by  George  Lillo, 
BVO.  1738? 
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DETACHED  PIECES  OF  CRITICISM 

ONT 

SHAKSPEARE,  HIS  EDITORS,  &c. 


1.  A  fhort  View  of  Tragedy  ;  its  Original,  Ex- 
cellency, and  Corruption.  With  fome  Reflections 
on  Shakfpeare  and  other  Practitioners  for  the  Stage. 
By  Mr.  Rymer,  Servant  to  their  Majefties.  Small 
8vo.   1693, 

2.  Some  Reflections  on  Mr.  Rymer's  Short 
View  of  Tragedy,  and  an  Attempt  at  a  Vindication 
of  Shakfpeare,  in  an  Eflay  directed  to  John  Dryden, 
Efq.  By  Charles  Gildon. — This  tracl:  is  found  only 
in   Gil  don's  Mifcellaneous  Letters   and  EJfays  on 

fever al  Subjects,  fmall  8vo.   1694. 

3.  Remarks  on  the  Plays  of  Shakfpeare.  By  C. 
Gildon,  8vo.  Printed  at  the  end  of  the  feventh 
volume  of  Rowe's  edition.   17 10. 

4.  An  Eflay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of 
Shakfpeare,  with  fome  Letters  of  Criticifm  to  the 
Spectator.     By  Mr.  Dennis.  8vo.   1712. 

5.  Shakfpeare  Reftored :  or  a  Specimen  of  the 
many  Errors  as  well  committed  as  unamended,  by 

M4 
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Mr.  Pope  in  his  late  Edition  of  this  Poet.  De- 
signed not  only  to  correct  the  faid  Edition,  but  to 
reftore  the  true  Reading  of  Shakfpeare  in  all  the 
Editions  ever  yet  publifhed.  By  Mr.  Theobald.  4to. 
1726. 

6.  An  Anfwer  to  Mr.  Pope's  Preface  to  Shak- 
fpeare, in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  being  a  Vindication 
of  the  old  Actors  who  were  the  Publifhers  and  Per- 
formers of  that  Author's  Plays.  Whereby  the  Er- 
rors of  their  Edition  are  further  accounted  for,  and 
fome  Memoirs  of  Shakfpeare  and  the  Stage  Hiftory 
of  his  Time  are  inferted,  which  were  never  before 
collected  and  publifhed.  By  a  Strolling  Player. 
[John  Roberts.]   8vo.   17'2Q. 

7.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Tragedy  of  Hamlet, 
Prince  of  Denmark,  written  by  William  Shakfpeare. 
Printed  for  W.  Wilkins  in  Lombard  Street.  8vo. 
1736. 

8.  Explanatory  and  Critical  Notes  on  divers  Paf- 
fages  of  Shakfpeare's  Plays,  by  Francis  Peck. 
Printed  with  his  Neiv  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Mr.  John  Milton.  4to.    1740. 

9.  An  Eflay  towards  fixing  the  true  Standards  of 
Wit  and  Humour,  Raillery,  Satire,  and  Ridicule :  to 
which  is  added  an  Analyfis  of  the  Characters  of  an 
Humourift,  Sir  John  FalftafT,  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley,  and  Don  Quixote.  By  Corby n  Morris,  Efq. 
8vo.   1744. 

10.  Miscellaneous  Obfervations  on  the  Tragedy 
of  Macbeth  :  with  Remarks  on  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer's  Edition  of  Shakfpeare.  To  which  is  affixed — 
Propofals  for  a  new  Edition  of  Shakfpeare,    with 
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a  Specimen.     [By  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon.]      12mo. 
1745. 

1 1 .  A  Word  or  two  of  Advice  to  William  War- 
burton,  a  Dealer  in  many  Words.  By  a  Friend. 
[Dr.  Grey.]  With  an  Appendix,  containing  aTafle 
of  William's  Spirit  of  Railing.  8vo.   1746. 

12.  Critical  Obfervations,  on  Shakfpeare  :  by  John 
Upton,  Prebendary  of  Rochefter.  8vo.  Firlt  Edi- 
tion, 1746.     Second  Edition,   1748. 

13.  EfFay  on  Englifh  Tragedy,  with  Remarks  011 
the  Abbe  Le  Blanc's  Obfervations  on  the  Englifh 
Stage.  By  William  Guthrie,  Efq.  8vo.  no  date, 
but  printed  in  1747. 

14.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Learning  of  Shakfpeare, 
with  Remarks  on  feveral  Paffages  of  his  Plays. 
In  a  Converfation  between  Eugenius  and  Neander. 
By  Peter  Whalley,  A.  B.  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  8vo.   1748. 

15.  An    Anfwer    to  '  certain    Paflages    in   Mr. 

W 's  Preface   to   his   Edition  of   Shakfpeare, 

together  with  fome  Remarks  on   the  Errors   and 
many  falfe  Criticifms  in  the  Work  itfelf.  Svo.    1 74s. 

1 6.  Remarks  upon  a  late  Edition  of  Shakfpeare  : 
with  a  long  String  of  Emendations  borrowed  by 
the  celebrated  Editor  from  the  Oxford  Edition, 
without  Acknowledgment.  To  which  is  prefixed, 
a  Defence  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  Bart. 
Addreffed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warburton,  Preacher 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  &c.  8vo.    No  date. 
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17'  The  Canons  of  Criticifm  and  Gloflary,  being 
a  Supplement  to  Mr.  Warburton's  Edition  of  Shak- 
fpeare. Collected  from  the  Notes  in  that  cele- 
brated Work,  and  proper  to  be  bound  up  with  it. 
By  the  other  Gentleman  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  [Mr. 
Edwards.]  Firft  Edition.  8vo.  1748.  Seventh 
Edition,  with  Additions.  8vo.   1765. 

Remarks  on  Shakfpeare  by  Mr.  Roderick,  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  this  Jail  Edition. 

18.  An  Attempts  to  refcue  that  aunciente  Englifh 
Poet  and  Play-wrighte  MaifterWilliame  Shakfpeare 
from  the  many  Errours  faulfely  charged  on  him  by 
certaine  new-fangled  Wittes  ;  and  to  let  him  fpeak 
for  himfelfe,  as  right  well  he  wotteth,  when  freede 
from  the  many  carelefs  Miftakings  of  the  heedlefs 
firft  Imprinters  of  his  Workes.  By  a  Gentleman 
formerly  of  Gray's  Inn,   [Mr.  Holt.]   8vo.   1749. 

[May  1,  1750,  Mr.  Holt  ifTued  out  Propofals  for 
publifhing  by  fubfeription,  both  in  octavo  and 
twelves,  an  edition  of  our  author's  plays.] 

19.  Mifcellaneous  Obfervations  on  the  Tragedy 
of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark  :  with  a  Preface, 
containing  fome  general  Remarks  on  the  Writings 
of  Shakfpeare.  8vo.  1752. 

20.  The  Beauties  of  Shakfpeare  :  regularly  fe- 
lected  from  each  Play  :  with  a  general  Index  digest- 
ing them  under  proper  Heads.  Illuftrated  with  ex- 
planatory Notes,  and  Similar  Paffages  from  ancient 
and  modern  Authors.  By  William  Dodd,  B.  A. 
late  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  2  Vols.  12mo. 
Firft  Edition,  1752.  Second  Edition,  1757.  Third 
Edition,  in  3  Vols,   1780. 
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.0,1.  Shakfpeare  Illuftrated :  or  the  Novels  and 
Hiftories  on  which  the  Plays  of  Shakfpeare  are 
founded,  collected  and  tranflated  from  the  original 
Authors,  with  critical  Remarks.  In  2  Volumes. 
[By  Mrs.  Lenox.]   l2mo.   1753. 

A  third  Volume  with  the  fame  Title,   1754. 

22.  The  Novel  from  which  the  Play  of  the  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  written  by  Shakfpeare,  is  taken, 
tranflated  from  the  Italian,  To  which  is  added,  a 
Tranflation  of  a  Novel  from  the  Decamerone  of 
Boccaccio.  8vo.   1755. 

23.  Critical,  Hiftorical,  and  Explanatory  Notes 
on  Shakfpeare,  with  Emendations  of  the  Text  and 
Metre :  by  Zachary  Grey,  LL.  D.  2  Vols.  8vo. 
1755p 

24.  The  Caftrated  Letter  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
in  the  Sixth  Volume  of  Biographi  a  Britannic  a, 
wherein  is  difcovered  the  firft  Rife  of  the  prefent 
Bifhop  of  Gloucefter's  Quarrel  with  that  Baronet, 
about  his  Edition  of  Shakfpeare's  Plays ;  to  which 
Is  added,  an  impartial  Account  of-the  extraordinary 
JMeans  ufed  to  fupprefs  this  remarkable  Letter.  By 
a  Proprietor  of  that  Work.  [Philip  Nichols.]  4to. 
1763. 

25.  A  Revifal  of  Shakfpeare's  Text,  wherein  the 
Alterations  introduced  into  it  by  the  more  modern 
Editors  and  Criticks  are  particularly  copijdered* 
[By  Mr.  Heath.]  8vo.  1765, 

26.  A  Review  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  New  Edition  of 
Shakfpeare ;  in  which  the  Ignorance  or  Inattention 
of  that  Editor  is  expofed,  and  the  Poet  defended 
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from  the  Perfecution  of  his  Commentators.     By 
W.  Kenrick,  8vo.   17  65. 

27  An  Examination  of  Mr.  Kenrick's  Review  of 
Mr.  Johnfon's  Edition  of  Shakfpeare.  [By  Mr. 
Barclay.]  8vo.  17 66. 

28.  A  Defence  of  Mr.  Kenrick's  Review  of  Dr. 
Johnfon's  Shakfpeare,  containing  a  number  of 
curious  and  ludicrous  Anecdotes  of  Literary  Bio- 
graphy. By  a  Friend,  [i.  e.  W.  Kenrick.]  8vo. 
1706. 

29.  Obfervations  and  Conjectures  on  fome  Paf- 
fages  of  Shakfpeare.  [By  Tho.  Tyrwhitt,  Efq.]  8vo. 
1766. 

30.  An  EfTay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakfpeare,  ad- 
dreffed  to  Jofeph  Cradock,  Efq.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Richard  Farmer,  8vo.  1767.  Second  Edition,  crown 
8vo.  1767.     Third  Edition,  crown  o6lavo,   1789. 

3 1 .  A  Letter  to  David  Garrick,  Efq.  concerning  a 
GlofTary  to  the  Plays  of  Shakfpeare,  on  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  Plan  than  has  hitherto  appeared.  To  which 
is  added  a  Specimen.  By  Richard  Warner,  Efq. 
8vo.  1768. 

32.  An  EfTay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Shak- 
fpeare, compared  with  the  Greek  and  French  dra- 
matick  Poets,  with  fome  Remarks  upon  the  Mif- 
reprefentations  of  Monfieur  de  Voltaire.  By  Mrs. 
Montagu.  8vo.  Firft Edition,  17 6g.  SecondEdi- 
tion,   1776. 

33.  The  Tragedy  of  King  Lear  as  lately  published, 
vindicated  from  the  Abufe  of  the  Critical  Review- 
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ers ;  and  the  wonderful  Genius  and  Abilities  of 
thole  Gentlemen  for  Criticifm,  fet  forth,  celebrated 
and  extolled.  By  the  Editor  of  King  Lear. 
[Charles  Jennens,  Efq.]   8vo.  1772. 

34.  Shakfpeare.  4 to.  This  piece  was  written  by 
Dr.  Kenrick  Prefcott,  and  is  dated  Feb.  6,   1774. 

35.  Curfory  Remarks  on  Tragedy,  on  Shakfpeare, 
and  on  certain  French  and  Italian  Poets,  &c.  [By 
Edward  Taylor,  Efq.]   Crown  8vo.  1774. 

36.  A  philofophical  Analyfis  and  Illuftration  of 
fome  of  Shakfpeare's  remarkable  Characters.  By 
William  Richardfon,  Efq.  Profeflbr  of  Humanity  in 
the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow.  12rno.  Firft  Edition, 
1773.     Second  Edition,   1774. 

37.  The  Morality  of  Shakfpeare's  Drama  illus- 
trated.    By  Mrs.  Griffith.  8vo.  1775. 

38.  A  Letter  to  George  Hardinge,  Efq.  on  the 
Subject  of  a  Paflage  in  Mr.  Steevens's  Preface  to'his 
Impreflion  of  Shakfpeare.  [By  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Collins.]  4to.  1777-  [Dr.  Johnfon  obferved  of 
this  performance,  that  it  was  "  a  great  gun  with- 
out powder  and  ball."]  On  the  title-page  of  a 
copy  of  it  prefented  by  Mr.  Capell,  together  with 
his  Shahfpeariana,  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
is  the  following  manufcript  note  :    "  Seen  through 

the  prefs  by  Mr.  H ,    &c.      Note  in  p.  18 

added,    and    the    poftfcript    new-molded    by  him. 
E.  C."  i.  e.  Edward  Capell. 

From  the  foregoing  circumftance  it  appears  that 

Mr.  II (like  Congreve's  Petulant)  affifled  in 

writing  a  letter  to  himfclf.      This  epiftle,   however, 
(as  we  have  fince  been  informed.)    received  fome 
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additional  touches  from  the  pen  ef  the  fate  Lord 

Dacre.— -Taut  ce  molis  erat -,     But  all  would  noft 

fucceed.  The  fubfcribers  to  Mr.  Capell's  notes  were 
fo  few,  that  his  editor  was  afhamed  to  print  their 
names  ;  and  the  book  itfelf  is  become  wafte  paper. 

39.  Difcours  fur  Shakfpeare  et  fur  Monfieur  de 
Voltaire,  par  Jofeph  Baretti,  Secretaire  pour  la 
Correfpondence  etrangere  de  1' Academic  Royale 
Britannique.  8vo.  1777* 

40.  An  Eflay  on  the  dramati'ck  Character  of  Sir 
John  Falftaff.  [By  Mr.  Maurice  Morgan.]  8vo.  1777* 

41.  A  Letter  from  Monfieur  de  Voltaire  to  the 
French  Academy.  Tranflated  from  the  original 
Edition  jud  publifhed  at  Paris.  8vo.  1777- 

42.  A  Supplement  to  the  Edition  of  Shakfpeare's 
Plays  publifhed  in  1778.— Containing  additional 
Obfervations  by  feveral  of  the  former  Commenta- 
tors ;  to  which  are  fubjoined  the  Genuine  Poems 
of '  the  fame  Author,  and  Seven  Plays  that  have 
been  afcribed  to  him  ;  with  Notes,  by  the  Editor 
[Mr.  Malone.]  and  others.     2  Vols.  8vo.  1780. 

43.  Notes  and  Various  Readings  to  Shakfpeare, 
by  Edward  Capell.     3  Vols.  4to.  178I. 

44.  Remarks  critical  and  illuftrative  on  the  Text 
and  Notes  of  the  laft  Edition  of  Shakfpeare.  [i.  e. 
Mr.  Steevens's  Edition  in  1778.]  [By  Mr.  Ritfon.] 
Svo.  1783. 

45.  Contes  moraux,  amufans  &  initruclifs,  a 
l'ufage  de  la  jeunelle,  tires  des  Tragedies  de  Shak- 
fpeare ;    par   M.  Perrin,    Editeur   de   la   nouvelle 
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Edition  du  Diclionaire  de  Chambaud,  &c. — A 
Londres,  chez  Robfon,  Cadell,  &  Elmfly.  1783. 
12mo. 

46.  A  familiar  Addrefs  to  the  curious  in  Englifh 
Poetry,  more  particularly  to  the  Readers  of  Shak- 
fpeare.    By  Therlites  Literarius.  8vo.   1784. 

47.  A  Second  Appendix  to  Mr.  Malone's  Supple- 
ment to  the  lad  Edition  of  the  Plays  of  Shakfpeare ; 
containing  additional  Obfervations  by  the  Editor  of 
the  Supplement.  8vo.  17Q3. — Of  this  Appendix 
only  fifty  Copies  were  printed. 

48.  Eflays  on  Shakfpeare' s  dramatick  Characters 
of  Richard  the  Third,  King  Lear,  and  Timon  of 
Athens.  To  which  are  added,  an  Eflay  on  the 
Faults  of  Shakfpeare,  and  additional  Obfervations 
on  the  Character  of  Hamlet.  By  Mr.  Richardfon. 
12mo.   1784. 

49.  The  Beauties  of  Shakfpeare  felec"ted  from  his 
Works.  To  which  are  added,  the  principal  Scenes 
in  the  fame  Author.  12mo.  17fc>4.  Printed  for 
Kearney. 

50.  Dramatick  Mifcellanies,  confuting  of  critical 
Obfervations  on  the  Plays  of  Shakfpeare,  &c.  By 
Thomas  Davies.     3  Vols.  Crown  8 vo.   1784. 

51.  Comments  on  the  laft  Edition  of  Shakfpeare's 
Plays.     By  John  Monck  Mafon,  Efq.  8vo.   1785. 

52.  Remarks  on  fome  of  the  Characters  of  Shak- 
fpeare. By  the  Author  of  Obfervations  on  modern 
Gardening'.   [Mr.  Whateley.]   8vo.  J  785. 
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53.  Macbeth  Reconfidered ;  an  Effay  intended 
as  an  Anfwer  to  Part  of  the  Remarks  on  fome  of 
the  Characters  cf  Shakfpeare.  [By  J.  P.  Kemble.] 
Svo.   1786. 

54.  A  Fragment  on  Shakfpeare,  extracted  from 
Advice  to  a  young  Poet.  By  the  Reverend  Martin 
Sherlock.  Tranflated  from  the  French.  8vo.   1786, 

55.  A  Concordance  to  Shakfpeare  ;  ftiited  to  all 
the  Editions,  in  which  the  diftinguifhed  and  parallel 
PaiFages  in  the  Plays  of  that  jultly-admired  Writer 
are  methodically  arranged.  To  which  are  added, 
Three  Hundred  Notes  and  Illustrations  entirely  new, 
[By  A.  Beckett.]  8vo.  1787. 

56.  Imperfect  Hints  towards  a  new  Edition  of 
Shakfpeare,  written  chiefly  in  the  Year  1782.    4  to. 

1787- 

The  Same.  Part  the  Second  and  laft.  [By  Sa- 
muel Felton.]    4to.   17 88. 

57.  Eflays  on  Shakfpeare's  dramatick  Character 
of  Sir  John  FalftafF,  and  on  his  Imitation  of  Female 
Characters.  To  which  are  added,  fome  general 
Obfervations  on  the  Study  of  Shakfpeare.  By  Mr. 
Richardfon.   12mo,   1788. 

58.  The  Quip  Modefi: ;  a  few  Words  by  way  of 
Supplement  to  Remarks  critical  and  illuftrative  on 
the  Text,  and  Notes  of  the  laft  Edition  of  Shak- 
fpeare ;  occafioned  by  a  Republication  of  that. 
Edition  [1785]  revifed  and  augmented  by  the  Edi- 
tor of  Dodfley's  Old  Plays.  [By  Mr.  Ritfon.]  8vo. 
1788. 

5Q.  An  Index  to  the  remarkable  PafTages  and 
Words  made  Ufe  of  by  Shakfpeare ;  calculated  to 
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point  out  the  different  Meanings  to  which  the  Words 
are  applied.  By  the  Reverend  Samuel  Ayfcough. 
8vo.   1790. 

60.  Curfory  Criticifms  on  the  Edition  of  Shak- 
fpeare  published  by  Edmond  Malone.  [By  Mr. 
Ritfon.]   8vo.   1792. 

61.  A  Letter  to  the  Reverend  Richard  Farmer, 
D.  D.  Mailer  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
relative  to  the  Edition  of  Shakfpeare  publifhed  in 
1790,  and  fome  late  Criticifms  on  that  Work.  By 
Edmond  Malone,  Efq.  8vo.   17Q2. 

62.  Curfory  Remarks  upon  the  Arrangement  of  the 
Plays  of  Shakfpeare,  occafioned  by  reading  Mr. 
Malone's  EfTay  on  the  chronological  Order  of  thofe 
celebrated  Pieces.  By  the  Reverend  J.  Hurdis, 
M.  A.  8vo.   1792. 

63.  A  Specimen  of  a  Commentary  on  Shakfpeare, 
containing,  I.  Notes  on  As  you  like  it.  IT.  An 
Attempt  to  explain  and  illuftrate  various  Paflages, 
on  a  new  Principle  of  Criticifm,  derived  from  Mr. 
Locke's  Doctrine  of  the  Atfociation  of  Ideas.  By 
the  Reverend  Walter  Whiter.  8vo.   1794. 

64.  The  Story  of  the  Moor  of  Venice.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Italian.  With  Two  EfTays  on  Shak- 
fpeare, and  preliminary  Obfervations.  By  Wolften- 
holmc  Parr,  A.  M.  late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Chrifti 
College,  Oxford.   1795. 

65.  Obfervations  on  Hamlet;  and  on  the  Mo- 
tives which  molt  probably  induced  Shakfpeare  to  fix 
upon  the  Story  of  Amleth,  from  the  Danifli  Chro- 
nicle of  Saxo   Grammaticus,   for  the  Plot ,  of  that 

Vol.  II.  N 
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Tragedy :  Being  an  Attempt  to  prove  that  he  de- 
signed it  as  an  indirect  Cenfure  on  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.     By  James  Plumptre,  M.A.  8vo.   1796. 

66.  A  Letter  to  George  Steevens,  Efq.  Con- 
taining a  critical  Examination  of  the  Papers  of 
Shakfpeare,  publifhed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland.  To 
which  are  added,  Extracts  from  Vortigern.  By 
James  Boaden,  Efq.  Author  of  Fontainville  Foreft, 
&c.  8vo.   1796. 

67.  Shakfpeare's  Manufcripts,  in  the  Pofleffion 
of  Mr.  Ireland,  examined  reflecting  the  internal 
and  external  Evidences  of  their  Authenticity.  By 
Philalethes,  [Mr.  Webb.]   8vo.   1796. 

68.  Free  Reflections  on  Mifcellaneous  Papers 
and  Inftruments,  under  the  Hand  and  Seal  of  Shak- 
fpeare, in  the  Pofleffion  of  Samuel  Ireland,  of  Nor- 
folk Street.  To  which  are  added,  Extracts  from 
an  unpublifhed  Play,  called  the  Virgin  Queen. 
Written  by,  or  in  Imitation  of,  Shakfpeare.  By 
Francis  Godolphin  Waldron.    London.  8vo.  17 $6. 

69.  A  Comparative  Review  of  the  Opinions  of 
Mr.  James  Boaden,  [Editor  of  the  Oracle]  in 
February,  March,  and  April,  i795,  and  of  James 
Boaden,  Elq.  [Author  of  Fontainville  Foreft,  and 
of  a  Letter  to  George  Steevens,  Efq.]  in  February 
1796,  relative  to  the  Shakfpeare  MSS.  By  a  Friend 
to  Confiftency.  8vo.   1796. 

70.  Vortigern  under  Coniideration,  with  General 
Remarks  on  Mr.  James  Boaden's  Letter  to 
George  Steevens,  Efq.  relative  to  the  Manufcripts, 
Drawings,  Seals,  &c.  afcribed  to  Shakfpeare,  and  in 
the  Pofleffion  of  Samuel  Ireland,  Eiq.  Svo.   1796. 
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71.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  certain 
Mifcellaneous  Papers  and  Legal  Instruments,  pub- 
lished Dec.  24,  1795,  and  attributed  to  ShakSpeare^ 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Henry,  Earl  of  Southampton  : 
Illustrated  by  Fac-fimiles  of  the  genuine  Hand- 
writing of  Shakfpeare,  never  before  exhibited ;  and 
other  Authentick  Documents :  In  a  Letter  addrefl- 
ed  to  the  Right  Hon.  James,  Earl  of  Charlemont. 
By  Edmond  Malone,  Efq.    8vo.   I7p6. 

72.  An  Authentic  Account  of  the  Shakfperian 
Manufcripts,  &c.     By  W.  H.  Ireland.  8vo.  1796. 

73.  Mr.  Ireland's  Vindication  of  his  Conduct  re- 
fpecting  the  Publication  of  the  fuppofed  Shakfpeare 
MSS.  Being  a  Preface  or  Introduction  to  a  Reply 
to  the  Critical  Labors  of  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  "  En- 
quiry into  the  Authenticity  of  Certain  Papers,  &c. 
&c."  8vo.   1796. 

74.  An  Apology  for  the  Believers  in  the  Shak- 
fpeare-Papers,  which  were  exhibited  in  Norfolk 
Street.  By  George  Chalmers,  Efq.  F.R.S.  S.A. 
8vo.   1797. 

75.  An  Investigation  of  Mr.  Malone's  Claim  to 
the  Character  of  a  Scholar,  or  Critic.  Being  an 
Examination  of  his  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity 
of  the  Shakfpeare  Manulcripts,  &c.  By  Samuel 
Ireland.  8vo.  1797. 

76.  Remarks  on  Shakfpeare's  TempeSt ;  con- 
taining an  Investigation  of  Mr.  Malone's  Attempt 
to  afcertain  the  Date  of  that  Play,  and  various 
Notes  and  Illuftrations  of  abflrufe  Reading;s  and 
PaiTages.  By  Charles  Dirrill,  Efq.  [i.  e.  Richard 
Sill.]   8vo.   1797. 
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77.  An  Appendix  to  Obfervations  on  Hamlet; 
being  an  Attempt  to  prove  that  Shakfpeare  defign- 
ed  that  Tragedy  as  an  indirect  Cenfnre  on  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  Containing,  I.  Some  Obferva- 
tions on  Dramas  which  profeiledly  allude  to  the  Oc- 
currences and  Characters  of  the  Times  in  which 
they  were  written,  and  an  Anfwer  to  the  Objections 
brought  againft  the  Hypothefis.  II.  Some  farther 
Arguments  in  Support  of  it.  And,  III.  An  Anfwer 
to  the  Objections  brought  againft  Dr.  Warburton's 
Hypothefis  refpecting  an  Allufion  to  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  in  the  celebrated  PafTage  in  the  Midfum- 
mer  Night's  Dream.  By  James  Plumptre,  M.A. 
8vo.   1797. 

78.  Comments  on  the  Plays  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  with  an  Appendix,  containing  fome  fur- 
ther Obfervations  on  Shakfpeare,  extended  to  the 
late  Editions  of  Malone  and  Steevens.  By  the 
Right  Honourable  J.  Monck  Mafon.  8vo.   17Q8. 

79.  A  Supplemental  Apology  for  the  Believers 
in  the  Shakfpeare-Papers  :  being  a  Reply  to  Mr. 
Malone' s  Anfwer,  which  was  early  announced,  but 
never  publifhed ;  with  a  Dedication  to  George 
Steevens,  F.  R.  S.  S.  A.  And  a  Poftfcript  to  T.  J. 
Mathias,  F.  R.  S.  S.  A.  the  Author  of  the  Purfuits 
of  Literature.  By  George  Chalmers,  F.  R.  S.  S.  A. 
8vo.    J  799- 

80.  Another  Effence  of  Malone,  or  the  Beau- 
ties of  Shakfpeare's  Editor.  Two  Parts.  Svo.  1801.1 

81.  The  Shakfpeiian  Mifeellany.  By  F.  G. 
Waldron.  4  to.   1802. 

1  Thefe  illiberal  and  fplenetick  erFnfions  were  preceded  by  one 
of  the  fame  caft  and  complexion,  entitled,  "  The  ElTence  of 
Malone,  or  the  Beauties  of  that  fafcinating  Writer;  extracted 
from  his  immortal  Work  in  Five  Hundred  and  Sixty-nine  Pages, 
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ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

COMMENDATORY  VERSES 

ON 

SHAKSPEARE. 


On  William  Shakspeare,  who  died  in  April, 
1616.2 

ID  ENO  WNED  Spenfer,  lie  a  thought  *  more  nigh 
-^-  To  learned  Chaucer ;  and  rare  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  nearer  Spenfer,  to  make  room 
For  Shakfpeare,  in  your  three-fold,  four-fold  tomb. 


juft  publifhed  ;  (and  with  his  aceuftomed  Felicity)  entitled  Some 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Dry  den  •'.'"  Svo. 
1SO0.  All  the  three  pieces  are  faid  to  be  the  acknowledged 
productions  of  George  Hardinge,  Efq.     Reed. 

2  In  a  collection  of  manufcript  poems  which  was  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  late  Guftavus  Brander,  Efq.  thefe  verfes  are  enti- 
tled— "  Basse  his  Elegie  one  [on']  poett  Shakefpeare,  who 
died  in  April  l6]6\"  The  MS.  appears  to  have  been  written 
foon  after  the  year  1(521.  In  the  edition  of  our  author's  poems  in 
1640,  they  are  fubfcribed  with  the  initials  W.  B.  only.  They 
were  erroneoufly  attributed  to  Dr.  Donne,  in  a  quarto  edition  of 
his  poems  printed  in  1CJ33  ;  but  his  fon  Dr.  John  Donne,  a  Ci- 
vilian, publifhed  a  more  correct:  edition  of  his  father's  poems  in 
1(535,  and  rejected  the  verfes  on  Shakfpeare,  knowing,  without 
doubt,  that  they  were  written  by  another. 

William  Baffe,  according  to  Wood,  \_Athen.  Oxon.  Vol.  II. 
p.  812,]   "  was  of  Moreton,  near  Thame  in  Oxford fhire,  and 

*  a  thought — ]  i.  e.  a  little,  a  frnall [/pace  ;   'he  pVafe- 

ology  of  the  time.     See  note  on   Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
m  III.  fc.  iv.  Vol.  VJ.  p.  106.     Reed. 
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To  lodge  all  four  in  one  bed  make  a  fhift 
Until  doomfday  ;  for  hardly  will  a  fift 3 


was  fometime  a  retainer  to  the  Lord  Weuman  of  Thame  Park." 
There  are  ibme  verfes  by  him  in  Ann  alia  Dulrcnjia,  4to.  1036; 
and  in  Rathurffs  Life  anA  Remains,  by  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Warton,  Svo.  1/61,  there  is  a  poem  by  Dr.  Bathurft  "  to  Mr. 
William  Baffe,  upon  the  intended  publication  of  his  Poems,  Jan. 
13,   1651."     The  volume  never,  I  believe,  appeared. 

From  the  words  "  who  died  in  April,  1016,"  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  thefe  lines  were  written  recently  after  Shakfpeare's 
death,  when  the  month  and  year  in  which  he  died  were  well 
known-  At  a  more  diftant  period  the  month  would  probably 
have  been  forgotten  ;  and  that  was  not  an  age  of  fnch  curiofity 
as  would  have  induced  a  poet  to  fearch  the  regifter  at  Stratford 
on  fuch  a  fubjecf .  From  the  addrefs  to  Chaucer  and  Spenfer  it 
mould  feem,  that  when  thefe  verfes  were  compofed  the  writer 
thought  it  probable  that  a  cenotaph  would  be  erected  to  Shak- 
fpeare  in  Weftminfter  Abbey. 

There  is  a  copy  of  thefe  lines  in  a  manufcript  volume  of  poems 
•written  by  W.  Herrick  and  others,  among  Rawlinfon's  Collec- 
tio  is  in  th.  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford  ;  and  another  among  the 
Sloaniah  MSS  in  the  Mufeum,  N°.  1/02.  In  the  Oxford  copy 
they  are  entitled  "  Shakfpeare's  Epitaph  ;"  but  the  author  is  not 
menti  ned.  Tiere  are  ibme  flight  variations  in  the  different  co- 
pies, which  I  fhatl  fet  down. 

Line    2.  To  rare  Btaumond,  and  learned  Beaumond  lie,  &c. 

Edit.  1633. 
Line    5.  To  lodge  in  o?ie  led  all  four  make  a  fhift. 

MS.  Brander. 
To  lodge  all  four  in  one  bed,  &c.     MS.  R.  and  S. 
To  lie  all  four,  &c.     Edit.  1633. 
Line    7.  So  B.  S.  and  R. 

by  fates  be  flain.     Edit.  1633. 

Line    8.  SoB.  and  S. 

will  be  drawn  again.     R. 

need  be  drawn  again.     1633. 

Line    9.  But  if  precedency  of  death,  &c.     Edit.  \633. 

If  your  precedency  in  death,  &c.     B.  R.  S. 
Line  10.  So  B.  R.  and  edit.  1633. 

A  fourth  to  have  place  in  your  fepulcher, — S. 
Line  11.  So,  B.  and  R. 

——under  this  curled  marble  of  thine  own. 

Edit.  1633. 
— — .under  this  fable,  &c.     S. 
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Betwixt  this  day  and  that  by  fate  be  flain, 
Eor  whom  your  curtains  may  be  drawn  again. 
But  if  precedency  in  death  doth  bar 
A  fourth  place  in  your  facred  fepulchre, 
Under  this  carved  marble  of  thine  own, 
Sleep,  rare  tragedian,  Shakfpeare,  fleep  alone. 
Thy  unmolefted  peace,  unfhared  cave, 
Poiiefs,  as  lord,  not  tenant,  of  thy  grave  ; 
That  unto  us  and  others  it  may  be 
Honour  hereafter  to  be  laid  by  thee. 

William  Basse. 


To  the  Memory  of  my  Beloved 

the  Author,  Mr.  William  Shakspeare, 

and  what  he  hath  left  us. 

To  draw  no  envy,  Shakfpeare,  on  thy  name, 
Am  I  thus  ample  to  thy  book,  and  fame  ; 
While  I  confefs  thy  writings  to  be  fuch, 
As  neither  man,  nor  mufe,  can  praife  too  much  ; 

Line  12.  So,  B.  S.  and  edit    1633. 

Sleep,  rare  comedian,  &c.     R. 
Line  13.  So,  B  and  R. 

Thine  unmolefted  peace,  unfhared  cave. — S. 

Thy  unmolefted  peace  in  an  unjhared  cave. — 

Edit.  1633, 
Line  14.  So,  B. 

Poffefs  as  lord  not  tenant  nf  the  grave.     S. 

to  thy  grave.     R. 

This  couplet  is  not  in  edit.  1633. 
Line  15.  So,  edit.  1633. 

That  unto  us,  or  others,  &c.  B.  R.  and  S. 

Malone, 

3  Fifth  was  formerly  corruptly  written  and  pronounced  7?/)!.  I 
have  auhered  to  the  old  fpelling  on  account  of  the  rhyme.    This 
corrupt  pronunciation  yet  prevails  in  Scotland,  and  in  many  parts 
.  of  England.    Malone. 
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'Tis  true,  and  all  men's  furfrage  :  but  thefe  ways 
Were  not  the  paths  I  meant  unto  thy  praife : 
For  feelieft  ignorance  on  thefe  may  light, 
Which,  when  it  founds  at  belt,  but  echoes  right ; 
Or  blind  affeclion,  which  doth  ne'er  advance 
The  truth,  but  gropes,  and  urgeth  all  by  chance ; 
Or  crafty  malice  might  pretend  this  praife, 
And  think  to  ruin,  where  it  feem'd  to  raife  : 
Thefe  are,  as  fome  infamous  bawd,  or  whore, 
Should  praife  a  matron  ;  what  could  hurt  her  more  } 
But  thou  art  proof  againft  them  ;  and,  indeed, 
Above  the  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need  : 
I,  therefore,  will  begin  : — Soul  of  the  age, 
The  applaufe,  delight,  the  wonder  of  our  liage, 
My  Shakfpeare,  rife  !   I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer,  or  Spenfer  ;  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  room  ;4 
Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb  ; 
And  art  alive  ftill,  while  thy  book  doth  live, 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praife  to  give. 
That  I  not  mix  thee  fo,  my  brain  excufes  ; 
I  mean,  with  great  but  difproportion'd  mufes  : 
For,  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 
I  fhould  commit  thee  furely  with  thy  peers ; 
And  tell — how  far  thou  didft  our  Lyly  outihine,^ 
Or  fporting  Kyd,6  or  Marlowe's  mighty  line.7 

*  — —  to  make  thee  a  room  ;]  See  the  preceding  verfes  by 
BafTe.     Malone. 

5  our  Lyly  outJliine,~)  Lyly  wrote  nine  plays  daring  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  viz.  Alexander  and  Campafpe,  T.  C. ; 
Endymion,  C ;  Galatea,  C. ;  Loves  Metainorphnfis,  Dram. 
Paft. ;  Maids  MelamorphoJis,C  ;  Mother  fiombie,Q. "j  Mydas, 
C.  j  Sapho  and  Phao,  C. ;  and  Woman  in  the  Moon,  C.  To 
the  pedantry  of  this  author  perhaps  we  are  indebted  for  the  firfl 
attempt  to  polifh  and  reform  our  language.  See  his  Euphues  and 
Euphues  and  his  England.     Steevens. 

6  '■  ■     ■  or /porting  Kyd  J    It  appears  from  Heywcod's  AEtor'$ 
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And  though  thou  had  ft  fmall  Latin,  and  lefs  Greek, 
From  thence  to  honour  thee,  I  would  not  feek 


Vindication  that  Thomas  Kyd  was  the  author  of  the  Spanifh 
Tragedy.  The  late  Mr.  Hawkins  was  of  opinion  that  Solimaa 
and  Perfeda  was  by  the  fame  hand.  The  only  piece,  however, 
which  has  defcended  to  us,  even  with  the  initial  letters  of  his 
name  affixed  to  it,  is  Pompey  the  Gnat  his  fair  Cornelia's  Tra- 
gedy, which  was  firft  publifhed  in  15Q4,  and,  with  fome  alter- 
ation in  the  title-page,  again  in  15Q5.  This  is  no  more  than  a 
tranflation  from  Robert  Gamier,  a  French  poet,  who  diitin- 
guifhed  himfelf  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  IX.  Henry  III.  and 
Henry  IV.  and  died  at  Mans  in  1602,  in  the  56th  year  of  his 
age.     Steevens. 

7  or  Marlowe's  mighty  line.']  Marlowe  was  a  performer 

as  well  as  an  author.  His  contemporary,  Heywood,  calls  him 
the  bejl  of  our  poets.  He  wrote  fix  tragedies,  viz.  Dr.  Favfiuss 
Tragical  Hiftory  ;  King  Edward  II. ;  Jew  of  Malta  ;  Litji's 
Dominion  $  MaJJacre  of  Paris  ;  and  Tamburlaine  the  Great, 
in  two  parts.  .  He  likewife  joined  with  Nam  in  writing  Dido 
Queen  of  Carthage,  and  had  begun  a  tranflation  of  Mufaeus's 
Hero  and  Leander,  which  was  finilhed  by  Chapman,  and  pub- 
lifhed  in  ]  606.     Steevens. 

Chriftopher  Marlowe  was  born  probably  about  the  year  1566, 
as  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Cambridge,  in 
1583.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  was  an  aclor,  nor  can  I  find 
any  authority  for  it  higher  than  the  Theatrum  Poetarum  of 
Philips,  in  lt)/4,  which  is  inaccurate  in  many  cireumftances. 
Beard,  who  four  years  after  Marlowe's  death  gave  a  particular 
account  of  him,  does  not  fpeak  of  him  as  an  acior.  "  He  was," 
fays  that  writer,  c:  by  piofeffion  a  fcholler,  brought  up  from  his 
youth  in  the  univerfitie  of  Cambridge,  but  by  practice  a  play- 
vi ah er and  a  poet  of  fcunilitie."  Neither  Drayton,  nor  Decker, 
nor  Nafhe,  nor  the  author  of  The  Return  from  Parnafus,  1006, 
nor  Heywood  in  his  prologue  to  The  Jew  of  Malta,  give  the 
flighted:  intimation  of  Marlowe's  having  trod  the  ftage.  He  was 
ftabbed  in  the  ftreet,  and  died  of  the  wound,  in  1593.  His 
Hero  and  Leander  was  pub'.ifhed  in  quarto,  in  1508,  by  Ed- 
ward Blount,  as  an  imperfect  work.  The  fragment  ended  with 
this  line  : 

'*  Dang'd  down  to  hell  her  loathfome  carriage." 
Chapman  completed  the  poem,  and  publifhed  it  as  it  now  ap- 
pears, in  luOO.     Malone. 
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For  names  ;  but  call  forth  thund'ring  iEfchylus, 

Euripides,  and  Sophocles,  to  us, 

Pacuvius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordoua  dead, 

To  life  again,  to  hear  thy  buikin  tread 

And  {hake  a  ftage  ;  or,  when  thy  fbcks  were  on, 

Leave  thee  alone ;  for  the  comparifon 

Of  all  that  infolent  Greece,  or  haughty  Rome, 

Sent  forth,  or  fince  did  from  their  ames  come. 

Triumph,  my  Britain  !   thou  haft  one  to  (how, 

To  whom  all  fcenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time ; 

And  all  the  mufes  Hill  were  in  their  prime, 

When  like  Apollo  he  came  forth  to  warm 

Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm. 

Nature  herfelf  was  proud  of  his  deflgns, 

And  joy'd  to  wear  the  dreffing  of  his  lines; 

Which  were  fo  richly  fpun,  and  woven  fo  fit, 

As,  fince,  fhe  will  vouchfafe  no  other  wit : 

The  merry  Greek,  tart  Ariftophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  pleafe  ; 

But  antiquated  and  deferted  lie, 

As  they  were  not  of  Nature's  family. 

Yet  muft  I  not  give  Nature  all ;  thy  art, 

My  gentle  Shakfpeare,  muft  enjoy  a  part  :8 — 

For  though  the  poet's  matter  nature  be, 

His  art  doth  give  the  fafhion  :   and  that  he, 

Who  cafts  to  write  a  living  line,  muft  fweat, 

(Such  as  thine  are)  and  ftrike  the  fecond  heat 

Upon  the  mufes'  anvil ;  turn  the  fame, 

(And  himfelf  with  it)  that  he  thinks  to  frame; 

Or,  for  the  laurel,  he  may  gain  a  fcorn, — 

For  a  good  poet's  made,  as  well  as  born  : 


thy  art, 


My  gentle  Shakfpeare,  muft  enjoy  a  part  .•]  Yet  this  writer 
in  bis  converfation  with  Mr.  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  in 
1619,  laid,  that  Shakfpeare  "  wanted  art,  and  fometimes  fenfe." 

Malone. 
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And  fueh  wert  thou.     Look,  how  the  father's  face 

Lives  in  his  iliiie ;  even  fo  the  race 

Of  Shakfpeare's  mind,  and  manners,  brightly  fhines 

In  his  well-torned  and  true-filed  lines;9 

In  each  of  which  he  feems  to  fhake  a  lance, 

As  brandifh'd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance. 

Sweet  fvvan  of  Avon,  what  a  light  it  were, 

To  lee  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear ; 

9  true-filed,  lines  ;]     The  fame  praife  is  given  to  Shak- 

fpeare  by  a  preceding  writer.  "  As  Epius  Stolo  faid  that  the 
Mufes  would  fpeak  with  Plautus  his  tongue,  if  they  would  fpeak 
Latin,  fo  I  fay  that  the  Mufes  would  fpeak  with  Shakfpeare's  fine 
filed  phrafe,  if  they  would  fpeak  Englith."  Wit's  Treafiury,  by 
Francis  Meres,   15QS. 

It  is  fomewhat  Angular  that  at  a  fubfequent  period  Shakfpeare 
was  cenfured  for  the  want  of  that  elegance  which  is  here  juftly 
attributed  to  him.  "  Though  all  the  laws  of  Heroick  Poem," 
fays  the  author  of  Theatrum  Poetarum,  ]6/4,  "  all  the  laws  of 
tragedy,  were  exaftjy  obferved,  yet  ftill  this  tour  entry ante,  this 
poetick  energie,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  would  be  required  to  give 
life  to  all  the  reft ;  which  fhines  through  the  rougheft,  moft  un- 
polifh'd  and  antiquated  language,  and  may  haply  be  wanting  in 
the  moft  polite  and  reformed.  Let  us  obferve  Spenfer,  with  all 
his  ruftick  obfolete  words,  with  all  his  rough-hewn  clouterly 
phrafes,  yet  take  him  throughout,  and  we  fhall  find  in  him  a 
graceful  and  poetick  majeftie  :  in  like  manner  Shakfpeare,  in 
fpite  of  all  his  unfiled  expreffions,  his  rambling  and  indigefted 
fancies,  the  laughter  of  the  critical,  yet  muft  be  confefs'd  a  poet 
above  many  that  go  beyond  him  in  literature  fome  degrees." 

.    •  Malone. 

In  his  well-torned  and  true-filed  lines;'}  Jonfon  is  here  tranf- 
lating  the  claflick  phrafes  tornati  tS'  limati  verfus.  Does  not 
the  poet  in  the  next  line,  by  the  exprefhon y//a/«'  a  lance,  intend 
to  play  on  the  name  of  Shakfpeare  ?  So,  in  Two  Bookes  of 
Epigrammes  and  Epitaphs,  by  Thomas  Bancroft,  Lond.  1639, 
4to: 

"  To  Shakspeare. 

"  Thou  haft  fo  ufed  thy  pen,   (or  Jlioohe  thyfipcare,) 
"  That  poets  ftartle,  nor  thy  wit  come  near." 
Dryden,  in  his  Dedication  to  his  Tranflation  of  Juvenal,  terms 

thefe  verfes  by  Jonfon  an  infolent, /paring,  and  inviduous  pane- 

gyrick.    Holt  White. 
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And  make  thofe  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 
That  lb  did  take  Eliza,  and  our  James  ! 
But  ftnv  ;  I  lee  thee  in  the  hemifphere 
Advanc'd,  and  made  a  conftellation  there  : — 
Shine  forth,  thou  ftar  of  poets  ;  and  with  rage, 
Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheer,  the  drooping  ftage ; 
Which,  fince  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath  mourn'd 

like  night, 
And  defpairs  day,  but  for  thy  volume's  light ! 

Ben  Jonson,t 


1  exlinclus  amabitur  idem. 

This  obfervation  of  Horace  was.  never  more  completely  veri- 
fied than  by  the  pofthumous  applaufe  which  Ben  Jonfon  has  be-, 
flowed  on  Shakfpeare  : 

"  the  gracious  Duncan 

"  Was  pitied  of  Macbeth  : — marry,  he  was  dead." 

Let  us  now  compare  the  prefent  eulogium  of  old  Ben  with 
fuch  of  his  other  lentiments  as  have  reached  pofterity. 

In  April,  1748,  when  The  Lover  s  Melancholy,  by  Ford,  (a 
friend  and  contemporary  of  Shakfpeare,)  was  revived  for  a  be- 
nefit, the  following  letter  appeared  in  the  General,  now  the 
Public  Advertifer  : 

"  It  is  hoped  that  the  following  gleaning  of  theatrical 

hijiory  will  readily  obtain  a  place  in  your  paper.  It  is  taken 
from  a  pamphlet  written  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  with  this 
quaint  title  :  '  Old  Ben's  Light  Heart  made  heavy  by  Young 
John's  Melancholy  Lover ;'  and  as  it  contains  fome  historical 
anecdotes  and  altercations  concerning  Ben  Jonfon,  Ford,  Shak- 
fpeare, and  The  Lover's  Melancholy ,  it  is  imagined  that  a  few 
extracts  from  it  at  this  juncture,  will  not  be  unentertaining  to 
the  publick." 

'  Thole  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  theatre  in  the.  reigns 
of  James  and  Charles  the  Firft,  muft  know,  that  Ben  Jonfon, 
from  great  critical  language,  which  was  then  the  portion  but  of 
very  few,  his  merit  as  a  poet,  and  his  conftant  affociation  with 
men  of  letters,  did,  for  a  considerable  time,  give  laws  to  the 
ftage.' 

'  Ben  was  by  nature  fplenetic  and  four;  with  a  fhare  of  envy, 
(for  every  anxious  genius  has  fome)  more  than  was  warrantable 
in  fociety.  By  education  rather  critically  than  politely  learned; 
which  fwell'd  bis  mind  into  an  oftentatious  pride  of  his  own 
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Upon  the  Lines,  and  Life,  of  the  famous  Scenick 
Poet,  Mafter  William  Shakspeare. 

Thofe  hands  which  you  fo  clapp'd,  go  now  and 
wring, 
You  Britains  brave  ;  for  done  are  Shakfpeare's  days  ; 
His  days  are  done  that  made  the  dainty  plays, 

Which  made  the  globe  of  heaven  and  earth  to 
ring  : 

works,  and  an  overbearing  inexorable  judgment  of  his  contem- 
poraries.' 

'  This  raifed  him  many  enemies,  who  towards  the  clofe  of  his 
life  endeavoured  to  dethrone  this  tyrant,  as  the  pamphlet  ftiles 
him,  out  of  the  dominion  of  the  theatre.  And  what  greatly 
contributed  to  their  defign,  was  the  flights  and  malignances 
which  the  rigid  Ben  too  frequently  threw  out  againft  the  loivly 
Shakfpcare,  whofe  fame  fince  his  death,  as  appears  by  'he  pam- 
phlet, was  grown  too  great  for  Ben's  envy  either  to  Lear  with  or 
wound' 

*  It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  your  paper  to  fet  down 
all  the  contempts  and  inve6iives  which  were  uttered  and  written 
by  Ben,  and  are  collected  and  produced  in  this  pamphlet,  as  un- 
anfwerable  and  ihaming  evidences  to  prove  his  ill- nature  and 
ingratitude  to  Shakfpeare,  who  firft  introduced  him  to  the 
theatre  undfame.' 

'  But  though  the  whole  of  thefe  invectives  cannot  be  fet  down 
at  prefent,  feme  few  of  the  heads  may  not  be  difagreeable, 
which  are  as  follow.' 

'  That  the  man  had  imagination  and  wit  none  could  deny, 
but  that  they  were  ever  guided  by  true  judgment  in  the  rules  and 
conduct  of  a  piece,  none  could  with  jufhee  aiiert,  both  being 
ever  fervile  to  raife  the  laughter  of  fools  and  the  tvonder  of  the 
ignorant.  That  he  was  a  good  poet  only  in  part, — being  igno- 
rant of  all  drawatick  laws, — had  little  Latin — lefs  Greek — and 
fpeaking  of  plays,  &c. 

'  To  make  a  child  new  fwaddled,  to  proceed 
'  Man,  and  then  (hoot  up,  in  one  beard  and  weed, 
'  Piift  threefcore  years  :  or,  with  three  rutty  fwords, 
'  And  help  of  ibme  few  J  out- and- ha  If -foot  words, 
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Dry'd  is  that  vein,  dry'd  is  the  Thefpian  fpring, 
Turn'd  all  to  tears,  and  Phoebus  clouds  his  rays ; 
That  corpfe,  that  coffin,  now  beftick  thofe  bays, 

Which  crovvn'd  him  poet  firft,  then  poets'  king, 

'  Fight  over  York  and  Lancafters  long  jars, 
'  And  in  the  tiring-houfe  bring  wounds  to  fears. 
1  He  rather  prays  you  will  be  pleas'd  to  fee 
'  One  fuch  to-day,  as  otker  plays  Jhould  be; 
*  Where  neither  chorus  wafts  you  o'er  the  leas,'  &:c. 
1  This  and  fuch  like  behaviour,  brought  Ben  at  laft  from  be- 
ing the  lawgiver  of  the  theatre  to  be  the  ridicule  of  it,  being 
perfonally  introduced  there  in  feveral  pieces,   to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  publick,  who  are  ever  fond  of  encouraging  perfonal 
ridicule,  when  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  objeel  are  fuppofed  to 
deferve  it. 

'  But  what  wounded  his  pride  and  fame  raoft  fenfibly,  was 
the  preference  which  the  publick  and  moft  of  his  contemporary 
wits,  gave  to  Ford's  Lover's  Melancholy,  before  his  New 
Inn  or  Light  Heart.  They  were  both  brought  on  in  the 
fame  week  and  on  the  fame  ftage  ;  where  Ben's  was  damn'd, 
and  Ford's  received  with  uncommon  applau/i  :  and  what  made 
this  circumflance  ftill  more  galling,  was,  that  Ford  was  at  the 
head  of  the  partifans  who  fupported  Shakfpeaj-e's  fame  againft 
Ben  Jonjbns  Invectives.' 

'  This  fo  incenfed  old  Ben,  that  as  an  everlafting  ftigma  upon 
his  audience,  he  prefixed  this  title  to  his  play — "  The  New  Inn, 
or  Light  Heart.  A  comedy,  as  it  was  never  acled,  but  moft 
negligently  piay'd  by  lbme,  the  King's  idle  ferv ants ;  and  more 
fqueamifhly  beheld  and  cenfur'd  by  others,  the  King's  fool'ifli 
fubjecls."  This  title  is  followed  by  an  abufive  preface  upon  the 
audience  and  reader.' 

'  Immediately  upon  this,  he  wrote  his  memorable  ode  againft 
the  publick,  beginning — 

"  Come,  leave  the  loathed  ftage, 
"  And  the  more  loathfuiae  age,"  &c. 
The  revenge  he  took  againft  Ford,  was  to  write  an  epigram  on 
him  as  a  plagiary. 

"  Playwright,  by  chance,  hearing  toys  I  had  writ, 
"  Cry'd  to  my  face — the)  were  th'  elixir  of  wit. 
"  And  I  muft  now  believe  him,  for  to-day 
"  Five  of  myjefts,  then  ftoln,  pafs'd  him  a  play." 
alluding  to  a  character  in  The  Ladies  Trial,  which  Ben  fays  Ford 
ftole  from  him.' 
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If  tragedies  might  any  prologue  have, 

All  thofe  he  made  would  fcarce  make  one  to  this ; 
Where  fame,  now  that  he  gone  is  to  the  grave, 

(Death's  publick  tiring-houfe)  the  Nuntius  is : 

*  The  next  charge  againft  Ford  was,  that  The  Lover's  Melan- 
choly was  not  his  own,  but  purloined  from  S/iakfpeare's  papers, 
by  the  connivance  of  Heminge  and  Cundel,  who  in  conjunction 
with  Ford,  had  the  revifal  of  them.' 

'  The  malice  of  this  charge  is  gravely  refuted,  and  afterwards 
laughed  at  in  many  verfes  and  epigrams,  the  belt  of  which  are 
thole  that  follow,  with  which  I  fhall  clofe  this  theatrical  ex- 
trad  :' 

1 '  To  my  worthy  friend,  John  Ford. 

"  'Tis  faid,  from  Shakfpeare's  mine  your  play  you  drew : 
"  What  need  ? — when  Shakfpeare  ltill  furvives  in  you; 
"  But  grant  it  were  from  his  vaft  treafury  reft, 
"  That  plund'rer  Ben  ne'er  madeyb  rich  a  theft" 

Thomas  May, 

*'  Upon   Ben  Jonfon,  and  his  Zany,  Torn  Randolph. 

"  Quoth  Ben  to  Tom,  the  Lover  s  ftole, 

"  'Tis  Shakfpeare's  every  word  ; 
**  Indeed,  fays  Tom,  upon  the  whole, 

(<  'Tis  much  too  good  for  Ford. 

"  Thus  Ben  and  Tom,  the  dead  ftill  praife, 

"  The  living  to  decry  ; 
"  For  none  muft  dare  to  wear  the  bays, 

"  Till  Ben  and  Tom  both  die. 

ff  Even  Avon  sf wan  could  not  efcape 

"  Thefe  letter-tyrant  elves  ; 
"  They  on  his  fame  contriv'd  a  rape, 

"  To  raife  their  pedant  felves. 

"  But  after  times  with  full  confent 

"  This  truth  will  all  acknowledge, — 
"  Shakfpeare  and  Ford  from  heaven  were  fent, 
"  But  Ben  and  Tom  from  college." 

Endymion  Porter. 
Mr.  Macklin  the  comedian  was  the  author  of  this  letter ;  but 
the  pamphlet  which  fuinilLed  his  materials,  was  loft  in  its  paf- 
liige  trom  Ireland. 

Ihe  following  ftanza,  from  a  copy  of  verfes  by  Shirley,  pre- 
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For,  though  his  line  of  life  went  foon  about, 
The  life  yet  of  his  lines  fhall  never  out. 

Hugh  Holland,3 


To  the  Memory  of  the  deceafed  Author, 
Matter  W.  Shakspeake. 

Shakfpeare,  at  length  thy  pious  fellows  give 
The  world  thy  works ;   thy   works,  by  which  out- 
live 
Thy  tomb,  thy  name  muft :  when  that  flone  is  rent, 
And  time  diflblves  thy  Stratford  monument, 
Here  we  alive  fhall  view  thee  ftill ;  this  book, 
When  brafs  and  marble  fade,  fhall  make  thee  look 
Frefh  to  all  ages  ;  when  pofterity 
Shall  loath  what's  new,  think  all  is  prodigy 
That  is  not  Shakfpeare' s,  every  line,  each  verfe, 
Here  fhall  revive,  redeem  thee  from  thy  herfe. 
Nor  fire,  nor  cank'ring  age, — as  Nafo  laid 
Of  his, — thy  wit-fraught  book  fhall  once  invade  : 
Nor  fhall  I  e'er  believe  or  think  thee  dead, 
Though  mifs'd,  until  our  bankrout  ftage  be  fped 
(Impoffible)  with  fome  new  ftrain  to  out-do 
Paffions  "  of  Juliet,  and  her  Romeo ;" 


fixed  to  Ford's  Love's  Sacrifice,  1633,  alludes  to  the  fame  dis- 
pute, and  is  apparently  addrelfed  to  Ben  Jonfon  : 

"  Look,  here  thou  that  haft  malice  to  the  ftage, 
"  And  impudence  enough  for  the  whole  age ; 
iC   Voluminoujly  ignorant  I  be  vext 
"  To  read  this  tragedy,  and  thy  owne  be  next." 

Steevens, 

2  See  Wood's  Athena:  Oxon.  edit.  1/21,  Vol.  I.  p.  583. 

Steevens. 
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Or  till  I  hear  a  fcene  more  nobly  take, 

Than  when  thy  half-fword  parlying  Romans  fpake  1 

Till  thefe,  till  any  of  thy  volume's  reft, 

Shall  with  more  fire,  more  feeling,  be  exprefs'd, 

Be  fure,  our  Shakfpeare,  thou  canft  never  die, 

But,  crown'd  with  laurelj  live  eternally. 

L.  DlGGES.-' 


To  the  Memory  of  Mafter  W.  Shakspeare. 

We  wonder' d,  Shakfpeare,  that  thou  went'ft  fb 
foon 
From  the  world's  ftage  to  the  grave's  tiring-room : 
We  thought  thee  dead  ;  but  this  thy  printed  worth 
Tells  thy  fpectators,  that  thou  went'ft  but  forth 
To  enter  with  applaufe  :  an  actor's  art 
Can  die,  and  live  to  acl:  a  fecond  part  i 
That's  but  an  exit  of  mortality, 
This  a  re-entrance  to  a  plaudite,  J,  M.* 


Upon  the  Effigies  of  my  worthy  Friend, 

The  Author,  Mafter  William  Shakspeare,  and 
his  Works. 

Spectator,  this  life's  fhadow  is;— to  fee 
The  truer  image,  and  a  livelier  he, 

3  See  Wood's  sithenee  Oxonievfcs,  Vol.  I.  p.  599  and  600, 
edit.  1721.  His  tranflation  of  Claudian's  Rape  of  Proferpine 
was  entered  on  the  Stationers' books,   06t.  4,  1617. 

Steevens. 
It  was  printed  in  the  fame  year.     Malone. 

4  Perhaps  John  Marfton.     Stkevens, 
Vol.  II.  O 
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Turn  reader :  but  obfervc  his  comick  vein, 
:Laugh  ;  and  proceed  next  to  a  tragick  itrain, 
Then  weep  :  fo, — -when  thou  find'ft  two  contraries, 
Two  different  paffions  from  thy  rapt  foul  rife, — 
Say,   (who  alone  effect  fuch  wonders  could,)    " 
Rare  Shakfpeare  to  the  life  thou  doft  behold.5 


On  worthy  Matter  Shakspeare, 
and  his  Poems. 

A  mind  reflecting  ages  pafr,  whofe  clear 
And  equal  furface  can  make  things  appear, 
Diftant  a  thoufand  years,  and  reprefent 
Them  in  their  lively  colours,  juft  extent : 
To  outrun  hafty  time,6  retrieve  the  fates, 
Roll  back  the  heavens,  blow  ope  the  iron  gates 
Of  death  and  Lethe,  where  confufed  lie 
Great  heaps  of  ruinous  mortality  : 
In  that  deep  dufky  dungeon,  to  difcern 
A  royal  ghoft  from  churls  ;  by  art  to  learn 
The  phyfiognomy  of  fhades,  and  give 
Them  fudden  birth,  wond'ring  how  oft  they  live ; 
What  ftory  coldly  tells,  what  poets  feign 
At  fecond  hand,  and  picture  without  brain, 
Senfelefs  and  foul-lefs  fhews :  To  give  a  ftage, — 
Ample,  and  true  with  life, — voice,  action,  age, 
As  Plato's  year,  and  new  fcene  of  the  world, 
Them  unto  us,  or  us  to  them  had  hurl'd  : 


s  The  verfes  firft  appeared  in  the  folio,    1 632.     There  is  no 
name  afcribed -to  them.     Malone. 

*  To  outrun  hafty  time,"] 

"  And  panting  time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain." 

Dr.  John/on' 's  Prologue. 
Steevens. 
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To  raife  our  ancient  fovereigns  from  their  herfe, 
Make  kings  his  fubjects  ;  by  exchanging  verfe 
Enlive  their  pale  trunks,  that  the  prefent  age 
Joys  in  their  joy,  and  trembles  at  their  rage : 
Yet  fo  to  temper  paffion,  that  our  ears 
Take  pleafure  in  their  pain,  and  eyes  in  tears 
Both  weep  and  iinile  ;  fearful  at  plots  fo  fad, 
Then  laughing  at  our  fear  ;  abus'd,  and  glad 
To  be  abus'd  ;  affected  with  that  truth 
Which  we  perceive  is  falfe,  pleas'd  in  that  ruth 
At  which  we  ftart,  and,  by  elaborate  play, 
Tortur'd  and  tickl'd ;  by  a  crab-like  way 
Time  pail  made  paftime,  and  in  ugly  fort 
Difgorging  up  his  ravin  for  our  fport : — 
— While  the  plebeian  imp,  from  lofty  throne, 
Creates  and  rules  a  world,  and  works  upon 
Mankind  by  fecret  engines ;  now  to  move 
A  chilling  pity,  then  a  rigorous  love  ; 
To  ftrike  up  and  ftroke  down,  both  joy  and  ire ; 
To  fteer  the  affections  ;  and  by  heavenly  fire 

Mold  us  anew,  ftoln  from  ourfelves : 

This, — and  much  more,    which  cannot  be  ex- 

prefs'd 
But  by  himfelf,  his  tongue,  and  his  own  breait, — 
Was    Shakfpeare's    freehold  ;    which    his  cunning 

brain 
Improv'd  by  favour  of  the  nine-fold  train  ; — 
The  bulkin'd  mufe,  the  comick  queen,  the  grand 
And  louder  tone  of  Clio,  nimble  hand 
And  nimbler  foot  of  the  melodious  pair, 
The  filver- voiced  lady,  the  moll  fair 
Calliope,  whofe  fpeaking  filence  7  daunts, 
And  flic  whole  praife  the  heavenly  body  chants, 

7  \fpeaking  filence — ] 

"  Silence  that  fl>oke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes."  Pope's  Horn 

Steevens. 

02 
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Thefe  jointly  woo'd  him,  envying  one  another  ; — ■ 
Obey'd  by  all  as  fpoufe,  but  lov'd  as  brother ; — 
And  wrought  a  curious  robe,  of  fable  grave, 
Frefh  green,  and  pleafant  yellow,  red  moft  brave, 
And  conftant  blue,  rich  purple,  guiltlefs  white, 
The  lowly  ruflet,  and  the  fcarlet  bright  : 
Branch'd  and  embroider'd  like  the  painted  fpring; 
Each  leaf  matcrfd  with  a  flower,  and  each  fixing 
Of  golden  wire,  each  line  of  lilk :  there  run 
Italian  works,  whofe  thread  the  lifters  fpun  ; 
And  there  did  fing,  or  feem  to  ling,  the  choice 
Birds  of  a  foreign  note  and  various  voice : 
Here  hangs  a  moll}'  rock ;  there  plays  a  fair 
But  chiding  fountain,  purled  :  not  the  air, 
Not  clouds,  nor  thunder,  but  were  living  drawn ; 
Nor  out  of  common  tiffany  or  lawn, 
But  fine  materials,  which  the  mufes  know, 
And  only  know  the  countries  where  they  grow. 

Now,  when  they  could  no  longer  him  enjoy, 
In  mortal  garments  pent, — death  may  deftroy, 
They  fay,  his  body ;  but  his  verfe  fhall  live, 
And  more  than  nature  takes  our  hand  fhall  give : 
In  a  lefs  volume,  but  more  ftrongly  bound, 
Shakfpeare  fhall   breathe  and  fpeak  ;    with  laurel 

crown'd, 
Which  never  fades  ;  fed  with  ambrolian  meat, 
In  a  well-lined  vefture,  rich,  and  neat : 
So  with  this  robe  they  clothe  him,  bid  him  wear  it ; 
For  time  fhall  never  flain,  nor  envy  tear  it. 

The  friendly  Admirer  of  his  Endowments, 

J.  M.  S.s 


8  Probably,  JafperMayne,  Student.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1604,  and  became  a  member  of  Chrift  Church,  in  Oxford,  in 
1623,  where  he  was  foon  afterwards  elected  a  Student.  In  1(328 
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A   Remembrance    of   fome    Englifh    Poets.      By 
Richard  Barnefield,   15Q8. 

And  Shakfpeare  thou,  whofe  honey-flowing  vein, 
(Pleafing  the  world,)  thy  praifes  doth  contain, 
Whofe  Venus,  and  whofe  Lucrece,  fweet  and  chafte, 
Thy  name  in  fame's  immortal  book  hath  plac'd, 
Live  ever  you,  at  leaft  in  fame  live  ever  ! 
Well  may  the  body  die,  but  fame  die  never. 


England's  Mourning  Garment,  &c.   l603. 

Nor  doth  the  filver-tongued  Melicert 

Drop  from  his  honied  mufe  one  fable  tear, 

To  mourn  her  death  that  graced  his  defert, 
And  to  his  laies  open'd  her  royal  ear. 

Shepherd,  remember  our  Elizabeth, 

And  fing  her  Rape,  done  by  that  Tarquin,  death, 


To  Mafter  W.  Shakspeare. 

Shakfpeare,  that  nimble  Mercury  thy  brain 
Lulls  many-hundred  Argus'  eyes  afleep, 

So  fit  for  all  thou  fafhioneft  thy  vein, 

At  the  horfe-foot  fountain  thou  haft  drunk  full 
deep. 

he  took  a  bachelor's  degree,  and  in  June,  1631,  that  of  a  Mafter 
of  Arts,    Thefe  verfes  flrft  appeared  in  the  folio,  1(332. 

Malo,ne, 

03 
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Virtue's  or  vice's  theme  to  thee  all  one  is  ; 

Who  loves    chafte  life,    there's  Lucrece  for  a 
teacher  : 
Who  lift  read  luft,    there's  Venus  and  Adonis 

True  model  of  a  molt  lafcivious  lecher. 
Befides,  in  plays  thy  wit  winds  like  Meander, 

When  needy  new  compofers  borrow  more 
Than  Terence  doth  from  Plautus  or  Menander  : 

But  to  praife  thee  aright,  I  want  thy  ftore. 
Then  let  thine  own  works  thine  own  worth  up- 

raife,  , 
And  help  to  adorn  thee  with  deferved  bays. 

Epigram  92,  in  an  ancient  collection,  entitled 
Run  and  a  great  Caft,  4to.  by  Tho.  Freeman, 
1614. 


Extract  from  Michael  Drayton's  "  Elegy  to  Henry- 
Reynolds,  Efq.  of  Poets  and  Poefv." 

Shakfpeare,  thou  hadfl:  as  lmooth  a  comick  vein, 
Fitting  the  lock,  and  in  thy  natural  brain 
As  ftrong  conception,  and  as  clear  a  rage, 
As  any  one  that  traffick'd  with  the  ftagc 


An  Epitaph  on  the 
Admirable  Dramatick  Poet,  W.  Shakspeare.^ 

What   needs    my  Shakfpeare    for  his  honour'd 
bones, 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  ftones ; 

9  This  poem  is  one  of  thofe  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  our 
author's  plays,  1(532,  and  therefore  is  the  firft  of  Milton's  pieces 
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Or  that  his  hallow'd  reliques  fhould  be  hid 

Under  a  ftar-ypointing  pyramid  ? 

Dear  fon  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame, 

What  need' ft  thou  fueh  weak  witnefs  of  thy  name  ? 

Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  aftonifhment, 

Haft  built  thyfelf  a  live-long  monument : 

For  whilft,  to  the  fhame  of  flow-endeavouring  art, 

Thy  eafy  numbers  flow ;  and  that  each  heart 

Hath,  from  the  lea\res  of  thy  unvalued  book, 

Thofe  Delphick  lines  with  deep  impreffion  took  ; 

Then  thou,  our  fancy  of  itfelf  bereaving,1 

Doft  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving  ; 

And,  fo  fepulcher'd,  in  fuch  pomp  doft  lie, 

That  kings,  for  fuch  a  tomb,  would  wifh  to  die. 

John  Milton.2 


Upon  Mafter  William  Shakspeare, 
the  deceafed  Author. 

Poets  are  born,  not  made.    When  I  would  prove 
This  truth,  the  glad  remembrance  I  muft  love 
Of  never-dying  Shakfpeare,  who  alone 
Is  argument  enough  to  make  that  one. 

that  was  published.     It  appeared,  however,  without  even  the 
initials  of  his  name.     Steevexs. 

1  of  itfelf  bereaving,]    So,  the  copy  in  Milton's  Poems, 

printed  by  Mofely  in  1645.     That  in  the  fecond  folio,  10'32,  has 
— of  her/elf  bereaving.     Malone. 

a  Thefe  verfes  were  written  by  Milton  in  the  year  1630.  Not- 
withstanding this  jurt  eulog'mm,  and  though  the  writer  of  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  very  diligent  reader  of  the  works  of  our 
poet,  from  whofe  rich  garden  he  has  plucked  many  a  flower,  in 
the  true  fpirit  of  four  puritanical  fanctity  he  cenfured  King 
Charles  I.  for  having  made  this  "  great  heir  of  fame"  the  ciofet 
tompan'ion  of  hisfolitudes.     See  his  EotwyoxAofgj.     Malone. 

04 
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Firft,  that  he  was  a  poet,  none  would  doubt 
That  heard  the  applaufe  of  what  he  fees  fet  out 
Imprinted  ;  where  thou  haft  (I  will  not  fay. 
Reader,  his  works,  for,  to  contrive  a  play, 
To  him  'twas  none,)  the  pattern  of  all  wit, 
Art  without  art,  unparallel'd  as  yet. 
Next  Nature  only  help'd  him,  for  look  thorough 
This  whole  book,^  thou  mall  find  he  doth  not  borrow 
One  phrafe  from  Greeks,  nor  Latins  imitate, 
Nor  once  from  vulgar  languages  tranilate  ; 
Nor  plagiary-like  from  others  gleane, 
Nor  begs  he  from  each  witty  friend  a  fcene, 
To  piece  his  acts  with :  all  that  he  doth  write 
Is  pure  his  own ;  plot,  language,  exquifite. 
But  O  what  praife  mo,-e  powerful  can  we  give 
The  dead,  than  that,  by  him,  the  kings-men  live, 
His  players  ;  which  fhould  they  but  have  fhar'd  his 
fate, 

(All  elfe  expir'd  within  the  fhort  term's  date,) 

How  could  The  Globe  have  profper'd,  fince  through 
want 

Of  change,  the  plays  and  poems  had  grown  fcant. 

But,  happy  verfe,  thou  fhalt  be  fung  and  heard, 

When  hungry  quills  (hall  be  fuch  honour  barr'd. 

Then  vanifh,  upftart  writers  to  each  ftage, 

You  needy  poetaflers  of  this  age  ! 

Where  Shakfpeare  liv'd  or  fpake,  Vermin,  forbear  ! 

Left  with  your  froth  ye  fpot  them,  come  not  near  ! 

But  if  you  needs  muff  write,  if  poverty 

So  pinch,  that  otherwife  you  ftarve  and  die; 

On  God's  name  may  the  Bull  or  Cockpit  have 

Your  lame  blank  verfe,  to  keep  you  from  the  grave  : 

3  The  Fortune  company,  I  find  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's 
Manufcript,  removed  to  the  Red  Bull,  and  the  Prince's  company 
to  the  Fortune,  in  the  year  1640  ;  thefe  verfes  therefore  could 
not  have  been  written  fo  early  as  1CJ23.    Malone. 
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Or  let  new  Fortune  s*  younger  brethren  fee, 

What  they  can  pick  from  your  lean  induftry. 

I  do  not  wonder  when  you  offer  at 

Black-friars,  that  you  fuffer  :   'tis  the  fate 

Of  richer  veins  ;    prime  judgments,  that  have  far'd 

The  worfe,  with  this  decealed  man  compar'd. 

So  have  I  feen,  when  Ccefar  would  appear, 

And  on  the  (Inge  at  half-fword  parley  were 

Brutus  and  Cajsius,  O  how  the  audience 

Were   ravifh'd !     with  what   wonder    they    went 

thence  ! 
When,  fome  new  day,  they  would  not  brook  a  line 
Of  tedious,  though  well-labour'd,   Catiline; 
Sejanus  too,  was  irkiome  :   they  priz'd  more 
"  Honeft"  Iago,  or  the  jealous  Moor. 
And  though  the  Fox  and  fubtil  Alchymijl, 
Long  intermitted,  could  not  quite  be  milt, 
Though  thefe  have  (ham'd  all  th'  ancients,  and  might 

raife 
Their  author's  merit  with  a  crown  of  bays, 
Yet  thefe  fometimes,  even  at  a  friend's  defire, 
Aef  ed,  have  fcarce  defray'd  the  fea-coal  fire, 
And  door-  keepers  :  when,  let  but  Falftaff  come, 
Hal,  Foins,  the  red, — you  fcarce  (hall  have  a  room, 
All  is  lo  pefter'd :   Let  but  Beatrice 
And  Benedick  be  ieen,  lo  !  in  a  trice 
The  cock- pit,  galleries,  boxes,  all  are  full, 
To  hear  Malvolio,  that  crofs-garter'd  gull. 
Brief,  there  is  nothing  in  his  wit-fraught  book, 
Whofe  found  we  would  not  hear,  on  whofe  worth 
look  : 

4  This,  I  believe,  alludes  to  fome  of  the  company  of  The 
Fortune  playhoufe,  who  removed  to  the  Red  Butt.  See  a  Pro- 
logue on  the  removing  of  the  late  Fortune  players  to  The  Bull. 
Tatham's  Fancies  Theatre,  1(540.     Malone. 
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Like  old-coin'd  gold,  whofe  lines,  in  every  page, 
Shall  pafs  true  current  to  fucceeding  age. 
But  why  do  I  dead  Shakfpeares  praife  recite  ? 
Some  fecond  Shakjpeare  muft  of  Shakfpeare  write  ; 
For  me,  'tis  needlefs  ;  fince  an  holt  of  men 
Will  pay,  to  clap  his  praife,  to  free  my  pen.* 

Leon.  Digges. 


An  Elegy  on  the  death  of  that  famous  writer  and 
a6lor,  Mr.  William  Shakspeahe. 


■■> 


I  dare  not  do  thy  memory  that  wrong, 
Unto  our  larger  griefs  to  give  a  tongue, 
I'll  only  figh  in  earned,  and  let  fall 
My  folemn  tears  at  thy  great  funeral. 
For  every  eye  that  rains  a  fhow'r  for  thee, 
Laments  thy  lofs  in  a  fad  elegy. 
Nor  is  it  fit  each  humble  mufe  fhould  have 
Thy  worth  his  fubjecl,  now  thou  art  laid  in  grave. 
No,  it's  a  flight  beyond  the  pitch  of  thole, 
Whofe  worthlefs  pamphlets  are  not  fenfe  in  profe. 
Let  learned  Jonfon  fing  a  dirge  for  thee, 
And  fill  our  orb  with  mournful  harmony  : 
But  we  need  no  remembrancer;  thy  fame 
Shall  ftill  accompany  thy  honour'd  name 
To  all  pofterity ;  and  make  us  be 
Senfible  of  what  we  loft,  in  lofing  thee  ; 
Being  the  age's  wonder  ;  whole  imooth  rhymes 
Did  more  reform  than  lafh  the  loofer  times. 
Nature  herfelf  did  her  own  felf  admire, 
As  oft  as  thou  wert  pleafed  to  attire 


s 


Thefe  verfes  are  prefixed  to  a  fpurious  edition  of  Shakfpeare',s 
poems,  in  fmall  oftavo,  printed  in  1640.     Malone. 
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Her  in  her  native  luftre  ;  and  confefs, 

Thy  dreffing  was  her  chiefeft  comelinefs. 

How  can  we  then  forget  thee,  when  the  age 

Her  chiefeft  tutor,  and  the  widow'd  ftage 

Her  only  favorite,  in  thee,  hath  loft, 

And  Nature's  felf,  what  fhe  did  brag  of  moft  -? 

Sleep  then,  rich  foul  of  numbers  !  whilft  poor  we 

Enjoy  the  profits  of  thy  legacy  ; 

And  think  it  happinefs  enough,  we  have 

So  much  of  thee  redeemed  from  the  grave, 

As  may  fuffice  to  enlighten  future  times 

With  the  bright  luftre  of  thy  matchlefs  rhymes.6 


In  Memory  of  our  famous  Shakspeare. 

Sacred  Spirit,  whiles  thy  lyre 
Echoed  o'er  the  Arcadian  plains, 

Even  Apollo  did  admire, 

Orpheus  wonder'd  at  thy  ftrains : 

Plautus  ftgh'd,  Sophocles  wept 

Tears  of  anger,  for  to  hear, 
After  they  fo  long  had  flept, 

So  bright  a  genius  mould  appear ; 

Who  wrote  his  lines  with  a  fun-beam, 
More  durable  than  time  or  fate : — 

Others  boldly  do  blafpheme, 

Like  thofe  that  feem  to  preach,  but  prate. 

*  Thefe  anonymous  verfes  are  likewife  prefixed  to  Shakfpearc's 
Poems,  1(540.     Ma  lone. 
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Thou  wert  truly  priefi  elect, 

Chofen  darling  to  the  Nine, 
Such  a  trophy  to  erecl: 

By  thy  wit  and  ikill  divine. 

That  were  all  their  other  glories 

(Thine  excepted)  torn  away, 
By  thy  admirable  ftories 

Their  garments  ever  fhall  be  gay. 

Where  thy  honour'd  bones  do  lie, 
(As  Statius  once  to  Maro's  urn,) 

Thither  every  year  will  I 

Slowly  tread,  and  fadly  mourn. 

S.  Sheppard.? 


To  Shakspeare. 

Thy  Mufe's  fugred  dainties  feem  to  us 
Like  the  fam'd  apples  of  old  Tantalus : 
For  we  (admiring)  fee  and  hear  thy  (trains, 
But  none  I  fee  or  hear  thofe  fweets  attains.8 


To  Mr.  William  Shakspeare. 

Shakfpeare,  we  muft  be  filent  in  thy  praife, 
'Caufe  our  encomions  will  but  blaft  thy  bays, 
Which  envy  could  not ;  that  thou  didft  do  well, 
Let  thine  own  hiftories  prove  thy  chronicled 

7  This  author  publifhed  a  fmall  volume  of  Epigrams  in  1051., 
among  which  this  poem  in  memory  of  Shakfpeare  is  found. 

Malone. 

8  Thefe  verfes  are  taken  from  Two  Bookes  of  Epigrammes 
and  Epitaphs,  by  Thomas  Bancroft,  Lond.  \63Q,  4to. 

Holt  White, 

9  From  Wits  Recreations,  &c.  12mo.  1640.     Steevens. 
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In  remembrance  of  Matter  William  Shakspeare. 

Ode. 

I. 

Beware,  delighted  poets,  when  you  ling, 
To  welcome  nature  in  the  early  fpring, 

Your  num'rous  feet  not  tread 
The  banks  of  Avon  ;  for  each  flow'r, 
As  it  ne'er  new  a  fun  or  fhow'r, 

Hangs  there  the  penlive  head. 

II. 

Each  tree,  whofe  thick  and  fpreading  growth  hath 

made 
Rather  a  night  beneath  the  boughs  than  fhade> 

Unwilling  now  to  grow, 
Looks  like  the  plume  a  captain  wears, 
Whofe  rifled  falls  are  fteep'd  i'the  tears 

Which  from  his  laft  rage  flow. 

III. 

The  piteous  river  wept  itfelf  away 
Long  fince,  alas  !  to  fuch  a  fwift  decay, 

That  reach  the  map,  and  look 
If  you  a  river  there  can.fpy, 
And,  for  a  river,  your  mock'd  eye 

Will  find  a  fhallow  brook. 

William  D'Avenant. 


And  if  you  leave  us  too,  we  cannot  thrive, 
I'll  promife  neither  play  nor  poet  live 
Till  ye  come  back  :  think  what  you  do  ;  you  fee 
What  audience  we  have :  what  company . 
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To  Shakfpeare  comes  ?   whofe  mirth  did  once  be- 
guile 
Dull  hours,  and  bufkin'd,  made  even  forrow  fmile : 
So  lovely  were  the  wounds,  that  men  would  fay 
They  could  endure  the  bleeding  a  whole  day. 

Shirley. 


See,  my  lov'd  Britons,  fee  your  Shakfpeare  rife. 
An  awful  ghoft,  confefs'd  to  human  eyes  ! 
Unnanfd,  methinks,  diftinguilh'd  I  had  been 
From  other  (hades,  by  this  eternal  green, 
About  whofe  wreaths  the  vulgar  poets  ftrive, 
And  with  a  touch  their  wither'd  bays  revive. 
Untaught,  unpractis'd,  in  a  barbarous  age, 
I  found  not,  but  created  firil  the  ftage : 
And  if  I  drain'd  no  Greek  or  Latin  ftore, 
'Twas,  that  my  own  abundance  gave  me  more  : 
On  foreign  trade  I  needed  not  rely, 
Like  fruitful  Britain  rich  without  fnpply. 

DllYDEI*. 


Shakfpeare,  who  (taught  by  none)  did  fun:  impart 
To  Fletcher  wit,  to  labouring  Jonfon  art : 
He,  monarch-like,  gave  thole  his  fubjecls  law,. 
And  is  that  nature  which  they  paint  and  draw. 
P'letcher   reach'd   that  which  on  his  heights  did 

grow, 
Whilft  Jonfon  crept  and  gather'd  all  below. 
This  did  his  love,  and  this  his  mirth  digeft  : 
One  imitates  him  molt,  the  other  beft. 
If  they  have  fince  out-writ  all  other  men, 
*Tis  with  the  drops  that  fell  from  Shakfpeare' s  pen. 

Ibid. 
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Our  Shakfpeare  wrote  too  in  an  age  as  bled, 
The  happieft  poet  of  his  time,  and  beft  ; 
A  gracious  prince's  favour  cheer'd  his  mufe, 
A  conftant  favour  he  ne'er  fear'd  to  lofe  : 
Therefore  he  wrote  with  fancy  unconfin'd, 
And  thoughts  that  were  immortal  as  his  mind. 

Otways 


Shakfpeare,  whofe  genius  to  itfelf  a  law, 
Could  men  in  every  height  of  nature  draw. 

Rowe 


In  fuch  an  age  immortal  Shakfpeare  wrote, 
By  no  quaint  rules  nor  hamp'ring  criticks  taught  ; 
With  rough  majeftick  force  he  mov'd  the  heart, 
And  ftrength  and  nature  made  amends  for  art. 

Ibid. 


To  claim  attention  and  the  heart  invade, 
Shakfpeare  but  wrote  the  play  th'  Almighty  made. 
Our  neighbour's  ftage-art  too  bare-fac'd  betrays, 
'Tis  great  Corneille  at  every  fcene  we  praife ; 
On  Nature's  furer  aid  Britannia  calls, 
Nor  think  of  Shakfpeare  till  the  curtain  falls; 
Then  with  a  figh  returns  our  audience  home, 
From  Venice,  Egypt,  Perlia,  Greece,  or  Rome. 

Young. 


Shakfpeare,  the  genius  of  our  ifle,  whofe  mind 
(The  univeifaj  mirror  of  mankind) 
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Exprefs'd  all  images,  enrich'd  the  ftage, 

But  fometimes  ftoop'd  to  pleafe  a  barb'rous  age, 

When  his  immortal  bays  began  to  grow, 

Rude  was  the  language,  and  the  humour  low. 

He,  like  the  god  of  day,  was  always  bright; 

But  rolling  in  its  courfe,  his  orb  of  light 

Was  fullied  and  obfcur'd,  though  lbaring  high. 

With  fpots  contracted  from  the  nether  iky. 

But  whither  is  the  advent'rous  mufe  betray 'd  ? 

Forgive  her  rafhnefs,  venerable  fhade  ! 

May  fpring  with  purple  flowers  perfume  thy  nrn3 

And  Avon  with  his  greens  thy  grave  adorn  ! 

Be  all  thy  faults,  whatever  faults  there  be, 

Imputed  to  the  times,  and  not  to  thee  ! 

Some  fcions  fhot  from  this  immortal  root, 
Their  tops  much  lower,  and  lefs  fair  the  fruit. 
Jonfon  the  tribute  of  my  verfe  might  claim, 
Had  he  not  (trove  to  blemim  Shakfpeare's  name* 
But  like  the  radiant  twins  that  gild  the  fphere, 
Fletcher  and  Beaumont , next  in  pomp  appear. 

Fenton. 


-For  lofty  fenfe, 


Creative  fancy,  and  infpe£tion  keen 

Through  the  deep  windings  of  the  human  heart, 

Is  not  wild  Shakfpeare  thine  and  nature's  boaft  ? 

Thomson, 


Pride  of  his  own,  and  wonder  of  this  age, 
Who  firft  created,  and  yet  rules  the  ftage, 
Bold  to  defign,  all-powerful  to  exprefs, 
Shakfpeare  each  paffion  drew  in  every  drefs : 
Great  above  rule,  and  imitating  none  ; 
Rich  without  borrowing,  Nature  was  his  own. 

Mallet. 
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Shakfpeare  (whom  you  and  every  playhoufe  bill 
Style  the  divine,  the  matchlefs,  what  you  will,) 
For  gain,  not  glory,  wing'd  his  roving  flight, 
And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  defpight.' 


Po 


PE. 


An  Infcription  for  a  Monument  of 
Shakspeare. 

O  youths  and  virgins  :  O  declining  eld  : 
O  pale  misfortune's  Haves  :  O  ye  who  dwell 
Unknown  with  humble  quiet  ;  ye  who  wait 
In  courts,  or  fill  the  golden  feat  of  kings  : 
O  fons  of  fport  and  pleafure  :  O  thou  wretch 
That  weep' ft  for  jealous  love,  or  the  fore  wounds 
Of  confcious  guilt,  or  death's  rapacious  hand, 
Which  left  thee  void  of  hope  :  O  ye  who  roam 
In  exile ;  ye  who  through  the  embattled  field 
Seek  bright  renown  ;  or  who  for  nobler  palms 
Contend,  the  leaders  of  a  publick  caufe ; 
Approach  :  behold  this  marble.     Know  ye  not 
The  features  ?  Hath  not  oft  his  faithful  tongue 
Told  you  the  fafhion  of  your  own  eftate, 
The  fecrets  of  your  bofom  ?  Here  then,  round 
His  monument  with  reverence  while  ye  ltand, 
Say  to  each  other :  "  This  was  Shakfpeare's  form  j 
"   Who  walk'd  in  every  path  of  human  life, 
"  Felt  every  pafTion  ;  and  to  all  mankind 
"  Doth  now,  will  ever,  that  experience  yield 
"  Which  his  own  genius  only  could  acquire." 

Akenside 


Vol.  II. 
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when  lightning  fires 


The  arch  of  heaven,  and  thunders  rock  the  ground, 
When  furious  whirlwinds  rend  the  howling  air, 
And  ocean,  groaning  from  his  loweft  bed, 
Heaves  his  tempeftuous  billows  to  the  fky  ; 
Amid  the  mighty  uproar,  while  below 
The  nations  tremble,  Shakfpeare  looks  abroad 
From  ibme  high  cliff  fuperior,  and  enjoys 
The  elemental  war. 

Ibid. 


From  the  Remonftrance  of  Shakspeare, 

Suppofed  to  have  been  fpoken  at  the  Theatre-Royal, 
when  the  French  Comedians  were  acting  by  iub- 
fcription. 

What  though  the  footfteps  of  my  devious  mufe 
The  meafur'd  walks  of  Grecian  art  refufe  ? 
Or  though  the  franknefs  of  my  hardy  flyle 
Mock  the  nice  touches  of  the  critick's  file  ? 
Yet  what  my  age  and  climate  held  to  view 
Impartial  I  furvey'd,  and  fearlefs  diew. 
And  fay,  ye  lkilful  in  the  human  heart, 
Who  know  to  prize  a  poet's  nobleft  part, 
What  age,  what  clime,  could  e'er  an  ampler  field 
For  lofty  thought,  for  daring  fancy  yield  ? 
I  faw  this  England  break  the  fhameful  bands 
Forg'd  for.  the  fouls  of  men  by  facred  hands  ; 
I  faw  each  groaning  realm  her  aid  implore ; 
Her  fons  the  heroes  of  each  warlike  fhore  ; 
Her  naval  ftandard,  (the  dire  Spaniard's  bane,) 
Obey'd  through  all  the  circuit  of  the  main. 
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Then  too  great  commerce,  for  a  late-found  world., 
Around  your  coafi:  her  eager  fails  unfurl'd  : 
New  hopes  new  paffions  thence  the  bofom  fir'd  ; 
New  plans,  new  arts,  the  genius  thence  infpir'd  } 
Thence  every  fcene  which  private  fortune  knows, 
In  ftronger  life,  with  bolder  fpirit,  rofe. 

Difgrac'd  I  this  full  profpeel  which  I  drew  ? 
My  colours  languid,  or  my  ftrokes  untrue  ? 
Have  not  your  fages,  warriors,  fwains,  and  kings, 
Confefs'd  the  living  draught  of  men  and  things  ? 
What  other  bard  in  any  clime  appears, 
Alike  the  mafter  of  your  fmiles  and  tears  ? 
Yet  have  I  deign'd  your  audience  to  entice 
With  wretched  bribes  to  luxury  and  vice  ? 
Or  have  my  various  fcenes  a  purpofe  known, 
Which  freedom,  virtue,  glory,  might  not  own  ? 

Ibid* 


When  learning's  triumph  o'er  her  barb'rous  foes 
Firft  rear'd  the  ftage,  immortal  Shakfpeare  rofe  ; 
Each  change  of  many-colour'd  life  he  drew, 
Exhaufted  worlds,  and  then  imagin'd  new  : 
Exiftence  faw  him  fpurn  her  bounded  reign, 
And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain  : 
His  pow'rful  ftrokes  prefiding  truth  imprefs'd, 
And  unreiifted  paffion  ftorm'd  the  breaft. 

Johnson, 


Upon  Shakspeare's  Monument  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon. 

Great  Homer's  birth  feven  rival  cities  claim  ; 
Too  mighty  fuch  monopoly  of  fame. 

P2 
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Yet  not  to  birth  alone  did  Homer  owe 

His  wond'rous  worth  ;  what  Egypt  could  beftow, 

With  all  the  fchools  of  Greece  and  Afia  join'd, 

Enlarg'd  the  immenfe  expanlion  of  his  mind  : 

Nor  yet  unrival'd  the  Maeonian  drain  ; 

The  Britifli  Eagle1  and  the  Mantuan  Swan 

Tow'r  equal  heights.     But,  happier  Stratford,  thou 

With  incontefted  laurels  deck  thy  brow ; 

Thy  bard  was  thine    unfchooVd,    and    from    thee 

brought 
More  than  all  Egypt,  Greece,  or  Afia  taught ; 
Not  Homer's  felf  luch  matchlefs  laurels  won ; 
The  Greek  has  rivals,  but  thy  Shakfpeare  none. 

T.  Seward. 


From  Epiftle  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  on  his  Edition 
of  Shakspeare's  Works. 

Hard  was  the  lot  thofe  injur'd  {trains  endur'd, 
Unown'd  by  fcience,  and  by  years  obfcur'd  : 
Fair  fancy  wept ;  and  echoing  (ighs  confefs'd 
A  fixt  defpair  in  every  tuneful  breaft. 
Not  with  more  grief  the  afflicted  fwains  appear, 
When  wintry  winds  deform  the  plenteous  year  ; 
When  lingering  frofts  the  ruin'd  feats  invade 
Where  Peace  reforted,  and  the  Graces  play'd. 

Each  riflng  art,  by  juft  gradation  moves, 
Toil  builds  on  toil,  and  age  on  age  improves  : 
The  mufe  alone  unequal  dealt  her  rage, 
And  grac'd  with  nobleft  pomp  her  earlieft  ftage. 
Preferv'd  through  time,  the  fpeaking  fcenes  impart 
Each  changeful  wifh  of  Phaedra's  tortur'd  heart ; 

1  Milton. 
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Or  paint  the  curfe^   that    mark'd    the  Theban's z 

reign, 
A  bed  inceftuous,  and  a  father  flain. 
With  kind  concern  oar  pitying  eyes  o'erfjow, 
Trace  the  fad  tale,  and  own  another's  woe. 

To  Rome  remov'd,  with  wit  fee u re  to  pleafe, 
The  comick  fitters  kept  their  native  eafe. 
With  jealous  fear  declining  Greece  beheld 
Her  own  Menander's  art  almoft  excell'd  : 
But  every  Mufe  effay'd  to  raife  in  vain 
Some  labour'd  rival  of  her  tragick  ftrain  ; 
IllyfTus'  laurels,  though  transferr'd  with  toil, 
Droop'd  their  fair  leaves,  nor  knew  th'  unfriendly 
foil. 

As  arts  expir'd,  refiftlefs  Dullnefs  rofe; 
Goths,  priefts,  or  Vandals, — all  were  learning's  foes. 
Till  Julius 3  firft  recall'd  each  exil'd  maid, 
And  Cofmo  own'd  them  in  the  Etrurian  fhade  : 
Then  deeply  fkill'd  in  love's  engaging  theme, 
The  foft  Provencial  pafs'd  to  Arno's  itream  : 
With  graceful  eafe  the  wanton  lyre  he  ftrung  ; 
Sweet  flow'd  the  lays, — but  love  was  all  he  fung. 
The  gay  defcription  could  not  fail  to  move ; 
For,  led  by  nature,  all  are  friends  to  love. 

But  heaven,  ftill  various  in  its  works,  decreed 
The  perfecl  boaft  of  time  mould  laft  fucceed. 
The  beauteous  union  mult  appear  at  length, 
Of  Tufcan  fancy,  and  Athenian  flrength  : 
One  greater  Mule  Eliza's  reign  adorn, 
And  even  a  Shakfpeare  to  her  fame  be  born. 

Yet  ah  !  fo  bright  her  morning's  opening  ray, 
In  vain  our  Britain  hop'd  an  equal  day. 

a  The  Oedipus  of  Sophocles. 
2  Julius  II.  the  immediate  predeceflbr  of  Leo  X, 
P3 
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No  fecond  growth  the  weftern  ifle  could  bear, 

At  once  exhaiifted  with  too  rich  a  year. 

Too  nicely  Jonfon  knew  the  cri tick's  part ; 

Nature  in  him  was  almoft  loft  in  art. 

Of  fofter  mold  the  gentle  Fletcher  came, 

The  next  in  order,  as  the  next  in  name. 

With  pleas' d  attention  'midft  his  fcenes  we  find 

Each  glowing    thought,    that  warms    the   female 

mind  ; 
Each  melting  ligh,  and  every  tender  tear, 
The  lover's  withes,  and  the  virgin's  fear. 
His  every  (train  the  Smiles  and  Graces  own  ;4 
But  ftronger  Shakfpeare  felt  for  man  alone : 
Drawn  by  his  pen,  our  ruder  paffions  (land 
Th'  unrivall'd  picture  of , his  early  hand. 

With  gradual  fteps,5  and  flow,  exacter  France 
Saw  Art's  fair  empire  o'er  her  fhores  advance  : 
By  length  of  toil  a  bright  perfection  knew, 
Correctly  bold,  and  juft  in  all  (he  drew  : 
Till  late  Corneille,  with  Lucan'sS  fpirit  hYd, 
Breath'd  the  free  ft  rain,  as  Rome  and  He  infpir'd  j 
And  claffick  judgment  gain'd  to  fweet  Racine 
The  temperate  ftrength  of  Maro's  chafter  line. 

But  wilder  far  the  Britifh  laurel  fpread, 
And  wreaths  lefs  artful  crown  our  poet's  head. 
Yet  He  alone  to  every  (bene  could  give 
The  hiftorian's  truth,  and  bid  the  manners  live. 


4  Their  characters  are  thus  diftinguifhed  by  Mr.  Dryden. 

s  About  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  the  poet  Hardy  was  in  great 
repute  in  France.  He  wrote,  according  to  Fontenelle,  fix  hun- 
dred plays.  The  French  poets  after  him  applied  themfelves  in 
general  to  the  corredt  improvement  of  the  ftage,  which  was 
almoft  totally  difregarded  by  thole  of  our  own  country,  Jonfon 
excepted. 

•  The  favourite  author  of  the  elder  CorneilIe; 
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Wak'd  at  his  call  I  view,  with  glad  furprize, 
Majeftick  forms  of  mighty  monarch s  rife. 
There  Henry's  trumpets  lpread  their  loud  alarms, 
And  laurell'd  Conqueii  waits  her  hero's  arms. 
Here  gentler  Edward  claims  a  pitying  figh, 
Scarce  born  to  honours,  and  fo  foon  to  die  ! 
Yet  fhall  thy  throne,  unhappy  infant,  bring 
No  beam  of  comfort  to  the  guilty  king : 
The  time  fhall  come,7  when  Glofter's  heart  mall 

bleed 
In  life's  laft  hours,  with  horror  of  the  deed  : 
When  dreary  virions  fhall  at  laft  prefent 
Thy  vengeful  image  in  the  midnight  tent : 
Thy  hand  unfeen  the  fecret  death  fhall  bear, 
Blunt  the  weak  fword,    and  break  the  oppreflive 

fpear. 

Where'er  we  turn,  by  fancy  charm'd,  we  find 
Some  fweet  illufion  of  the  cheated  mind. 
Oft,  wild  of  wing,  fhe  calls  the  foul  to  rove 
With  humbler  nature,  in  the  rural  grove  ; 
Where  fwains  contented  own  the  quiet  feene, 
And  twilight  fairies  tread  the  circled  green  : 
Drefs'd  by  her  hand,  the  woods  and  vallics  fmile, 
And  Spring  diffufive  decks  the  inchanted  ifle. 

O  more  than  all  in  powerful  genius  bleft, 
Come,  take  thine  empire  o'er  the  willing  breaft  ! 
Whate'er  the  wounds  this  youthful  heart  fhall  feel, 
Thy  fongs  fupport  me,  and  thy  morals  heal. 
There  every  thought  the  poet's  warmth  may  raife, 
There  native  mufick  dwells  in  all  the  lays. 
O  might  fome  verfe  with  happieft  fkill  perfuade 
Expreffive  Picture  to  adopt  thine  aid  ! 


7  Turno  tempus  erit,  magno  ciim  optaverit  emptum 
Intattum  Pallanta,  &c. 

P4 
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What  wondrous  draughts  might  rife  from  every 

pacre  ! 
What  other  Raphaels  charm  a  diftant  age ! 

Methinks  even  now  I  view  fome  free  defign. 
Where  breathing  Nature  lives  in  every  line  : 
Chafte  and  fubdued  the  modeft  lights  decay. 
Steal  into  fhades,  and  mildly  melt  away. 
— And  fee,  where  Antony,8  in  tears  approv'd, 
Guards  the  pale  relicts  of  the  chief  he  lov'd  : 
O'er  the  cold  corfe  the  warrior  feems  to  bend, 
Deep  funk  in  grief,  and  mourns  his  murder'd  friend  J 
Still  as  they  prefs,  he  calls  on  all  around, 
Lifts  the  torn  robe,  and  points  the  bleeding  wound, 

But  who  is  he,9  whofe  brows  exalted  bear 
A  wrath  impatient,  and  a  fiercer  air  ? 
Awake  to  all  that  injur'd  worth  can  feel, 
On  his  own  Rome  he  turns  the  avenging  Heel. 
Yet  fhall  not  war's  infatiate  fury  fall 
(So  heaven  ordains  it)  on  the  deftin'd  wall. 
See  the  fond  mother,  'midft  the  plaintive  train, 
Hung  on  his  knees,  and  proftrate  on  the  plain  ! 
Touch'd  to  the  foul,  in  vain  he  ftrives  to  hide 
The  fbn's  affection  in  the  Roman's  pride  : 
O'er  all  the  man  conflicting  paffions  rife, 
Rage  grafps  the  fword,  while  Pity  melts  the  eyes. 

Collins. 


Methinks  I  fee  with  Fancy's  magick  eye, 
The  fhade  of  Shakfpeare,  in  yon  azure  fky. 
On  yon  high  cloud  behold  the  bard  advance, 
Piercing  all  Nature  with  a  (ingle  glance : 

8  See  the  tragedy  of  Julius  Caefar. 

9  Coriolanus.     See  Mr.  Spence's  dialogue  on  the  Odi/JT^ 
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In  various  attitudes  around  him  ftand 

The  Paffions,  waiting  for  his  dread  command. 

Firft  kneeling  Love  before  his  feet  appears, 

And  mufically  lighing  melts  in  tears. 

Near  him  fell  Jealoufy  with  fury  burns, 

And  into  florins  the  amorous  breathings  turns  ; 

Then  Hope  with  heavenward  look,  and  Joy  draws 

near, 
While  palfied  Terror  trembles  in  the  rear. 
Such  Shakfpeare's  train  of  horror,  and  delight,  &c. 

Smakt. 


What  are  the  lays  of  artful  Addifon, 
Coldly  correct,  to  Shakfpeare's  warblings  wild  ? 
Whom  on  the  winding  Avon's  willow'd  banks 
Fair  Fancy  found,  and  bore  the  fmiling  babe 
To  a  clofe  cavern  :  (dill  the  fhepherds  fhew 
The  facred  place,  whence  with  religious  awe 
They  hear,  returning  from  the  field  at  eve, 
Strange  whifp'ring  of  fweet  mufick  through  the  air  :) 
Here,  as  with  honey  gather'd  from  the  rock, 
She  fed  the  little  prattler,  and  with  fongs 
Oft  footh'd  his  wond'ring  ears  ;    with  deep  delight 
On  her  foft  lap  he  fat,  and  caught  the  founds. 

Joseph  Wartok. 


Here,  boldly  mark'd  with  every  living  hue, 
Nature's  unbounded  portrait  Shakfpeare  drew  : 
But  chief,  the  dreadful  group  of  human  woes 
The  daring  artift's  tragick  pencil  chofe  ; 
Explor'd  the  pangs  that  rend  the  royal  bread, 
Thofe  wounds  that  lurk  beneath  the  tifiued  veft. 

Thomas  Warton. 
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Monody,  written  near  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Avon,  thy  rural  views,  thy  paftures  wild, 
The  willows  that  o'erhang  thy  twilight  edge, 
Their  boughs  entangling  with  the  embattled  fedge ; 
Thy  brink  with  watery  foliage  quaintly  fring'd, 
Thy  furface  with  reflected  verdure  ting'd; 
Sooth  me  with  many  a  penfive  pleafure  mild. 
But  while  I  mufe,  that  here  the  Bard  Divine 
Whofe  facred  dull  yon  high-arch'd  ifles  inclofe, 
Where  the  tall  windows  rife  in  ftately  rows, 
Above  th'  embowering  fhade, 
Here  firft,  at  Fancy's  fairy-circled  fhrine, 
Of  dailies  pied  his  infant  offering  made ; 
Here  playful  yet,  in  ftripling  years  unripe, 
PVam'd  of  thy  reeds  a  fhrill  and  artlefs  pipe  : 
Sudden  thy  beauties,  Avon,  all  are  fled, 
As  at  the  waving  of  fome  magick  wand  ; 
An  holy  trance  my  charmed  fpirit  wings, 
And  aweful  fhapes  of  leaders  and  of  kings, 
People  the  bury  mead, 

Like  fpectres  fvvarming  to  the  wifard's  hall ; 
And  flowly  pace,  and  point  with  trembling  hand 
The  wounds  ill-cover'd  by  the  purple  pall. 
Before  me  Pity  feems  to  ftand, 
A  weeping  mourner,  fmote  with  anguifh  fore, 
To  fee  Misfortune  rend  in  frantick  mood 
His  robe,  with  regal  woes  embroider'd  o'er. 
Pale  Terror  leads  the  vifionary  band, 
And  fternly  (hakes  his  fceptre,  dropping  blood. 

Ibid: 
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Far  from  the  fun  and  fumraer  gale, 
In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's  darling  laid, 
What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  itray'd, 
To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil 
Her  awful  face :  The  dauntlefs  child 
Stretch'd  forth  his  little  arms,  and  fmil'd. 
This  pencil  take  (the  laid)  whofe  colours  clear 
Richly  paint  the  vernal  year  : 
Thine  too  thefe  golden  keys,  immortal  boy  ! 
This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  joy  ; 
Of  horror  that,  and  thrilling  fears, 
Or  ope  the  facred  fource  of  rympathetick  tears.1 

Gray. 


Next  Shakfpeare  fat,  irregularly  great, 
And  in  his  hand  a  magick  rod  did  hold, 
Which  vifionary  beings  did  create, 
And  turn  the  fouled  drofs  to  pureft  gold  : 


1  An  ingenious  perfon,  who  fent  Mr.  Gray  his  remarks  ano- 
nymoufly  on  this  and  the  following  Ode  foon  after  they  were 
publifhed,  gives  this  ftanza  and  the  following  a  very  juft  and 
well-expreffed  eulogy  :  "  A  poet  is  perhaps  never  more  concilia- 
ting than  when  he  praifes  favourite  predecefTors  in  his  art.  Mil- 
ton is  not  more  the  pride  than  Shakfpeare  the  love  of  their 
country  :  It  is  therefore  equally  judicious  to  diffufe  a  tendernefs 
and  a  grace  through  the  praife  of  Shakfpeare,  as  to  extol  in  a 
ftrain  more  elevated  and  fonorous  the  boundlefs  foarings  of 
Milton's  imagination."  The  critick  has  here  well  noted  the 
beauty  of  contraft  which  refults  from  the  two  defcriptions  ;  yet 
it  is  further  to  be  obferved,  to  the  honour  of  our  poet's  judgment, 
that  the  tendernefs  and  grace  in  the  former,  does  not  prevent  it 
from  ftrongly  chara&erifing  the  three  capital  perfe&ions  of  Shak- 
fpeare's  genius  ;  and  when  he  defcribes  his  power  of  exciting 
terror  (a  fpecies  of  the  fublime)  he  ceafes  to  be  diftufe,  and  be-» 
comes,  as  he  ought  to  be,  concife  and  energetical.     Mason. 
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Whatever  fpirits  rove  in  earth  or  air, 
Or  bad  or  good,  obey  his  dread  command  ; 
To  his  behefts  thefe  willingly  repair, 
Thofe  aw'd  by  terrors  of  his  magick  wand, 
The  which  not  all  their  powers  united  might  with- 
fland. 

Lloyd, 


Oh,  where's  the  bard,  who  at  one  view 
Could  look  the  whole  creation  through, 
Who  travers'd  all  the  human  heart, 
Without  recourfe  to  Grecian  art  ? 
He  fcorn'd  the  rules  of  imitation, 
Of  altering,  pilfering,  and  tranflation, 
Nor  painted  horror,  grief,  or  rage, 
From  models  of  a  former  age  j 
The  bright  original  he  took, 
And  tore  the  leaf  from  nature's  book. 
'Tis  Shakfpeare. — 


Ibid 


In  the  firft  feat,  in  robe  of  various  dies 
A  noble  wildnefs  flafhing  from  his  eyes, 
Sat  Shakfpeare. — In  one  hand  a  wand  he  bore5 
For  mighty  wonders  fam'd  in  days  of  yore ; 
The  other  held  a  globe,  which  to  his  will 
Obedient  turn'd,  and  own'd  a  matter's  fkill : 
Things  of  the  nobleft  kind  his  genius  drew, 
And  look'd  through  nature  at  a  fingle  view  :  2 


Thus  Pope,  in  his  Temple  of  Fame,  fpeaking  of  Ariftotle  t 
"  His  piercing  eyes,  erect,  appear  to  view 
"  Superior  worlds,  and  look  all  Nature  through." 

Steevens. 
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A  loofe  he  gave  to  his  unbounded  foul, 
And  taught  new  lands  to  rife,  new  leas  to  roll ; 
Call'd  into  being  fcenes  unknown  before, 
And,  paffing  nature's  bounds,  was  fomething  more. 

Churchill. 


Yes  !  jealous  wits  may  (till  for  empire  flrive 
Still  keep  the  flames  of  critick  rage  alive  : 
Our  Shakspeare  yet  fhall  all  his  rights  maintain, 
And  crown  the  triumphs  of  Eliza's  reign. 
Above  controul,  above  each  claflick  rule, 
His  tutrefs  nature,  and  the  world  his  fchool. 
On  daring  pinions  borne,  to  him  was  given 
Th'  aerial  range  of  Fancy^s  brighter!  Heaven, 
To  bid  rapt  thought  o'er  nobleit  heights  afpire, 
And  wake  each  paffion  with  a  muse  op  fike. — - 
Revere  his  genius — To  the  dead  be  jult, 
And  fpare  the  laurels,  that  o'erfhade  the  dull. — 
Low  lleeps  the  bard,  in  cold  objlruction  laid, 
Nor  atks  the  chaplet  from  a  rival's  head. 
O'er  the  drear  vault,  Ambition's  utmoft  bound, 
Unheard  (hall  Fame  her  airy  trumpet  found  ! 
Unheard  alike,  nor  grief,  nor  tranfport  raife, 
Thy  blaft  of  cenfure,  or  thy  note  of  praife  ! 
As  Raphael's  own  creation  grac'd  his  heaWe,* 
And  fham'd  the  pomp  of  oftentatious  verfe. 
Shall  Shakspeare's  honours  by  himfelf  be  paid, 
And  Nature  perifh  ere  hi.s  pictures  fade. 

Keate  to  Voltaire,   1/68. 


s  The  Transfiguration,  that  well  known  picture  of 
Raphael,  was  carried  before  his  body  to  the  grave,  doing  more 
real  honour  to  hi.s  memory  than  either  his  epitaph  in  the  Pantheon, 
the  famous  diitich  of  Cardinal  Bembo,  or  all  the  other  adu- 
latory- verfes  written  on  the  fame  occafion.     Keate. 
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AX 

ATTEMPT 

TO   ASCERTAIN 

THE    ORDER 

IN  WHICH 

THE  PLAYS  OF  SHAKSPEARE 

WERE    WRITTEN.4 

— ■ Primufque  per  avia  campi 


Uique  procul,  (necdum  totas  lux  moverat  umbras^ 
Nefcio  quid  vifu  dubium,  incertumque  moved, 
Corporaque  ire  vide t.     Statius. 

Trattando  l'ombre  come  cofa  falda.     Dante. 


TG^VERY  circumftance  that  relates  to  thofe  per- 
■*-*  fons  whofe  writings  we  admire,  awakens  and 
interefls  our  curiofity.  The  time  and  place  of 
their  birth,  their  education  and  gradual  attain- 
ments, the  dates  of  their  productions  and  the  re- 
ception they  feverally  met  with,  their  habits  of  life, 
their  private  friendlhips,  and  even  their  external 
form,  are  all  points,  which,  how  little  foever  they 
may  have  been  adverted  to  by  their  contemporaries, 
ftrongly  engage  the  attention  of  poflerity.  Not 
fatisfied  with  receiving  the  aggregated  wifdom  of 
ages  as  a  free  gift,  we  vifit  the  manfions  where  our 

4  The  firft  edition  of  this  Eflay  was  publiflied  in  January,  ]  778, 
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inftruclors  are  faid  to  have  refided,  we  contemplate 
with  pleasure  the  trees  under  whofe  fhade  they  once 
repofed,  and  wifh  to  fee  and  to  converfe  with  thole 
fages,  whole  labours  have  added  ftxength  to  virtue, 
and  efficacy  to  truth. 

Shakfpeare,  above  all  writers,  fince  the  days  of 
Homer,    has  excited  this  curiolity  in  the  higheft 
degree ;   as  perhaps  no  poet  of  any  nation  was  ever 
more  idolized  by  his  countrymen.    An  ardent  dehre 
to  understand   and    explain  his  works,    is,    to  the 
honour  of  the  prefent  age,  fo  much  increafed  with- 
in the  laft  forty  years,    that  more  has  been  done 
towards    their    elucidation,     during    that    period^ 
than  in  a  century  before.     All  the  ancient  copies 
of  his  plays,    hitherto  difcovered,    have  been   col- 
lated with    the    molt  fcrupulous    accuracy.      The 
meaneft  books  have  been  carefully  examined,    only 
becaufe  they  were  of  the  age  in  which  he  livedrand 
might    happily   throw  a  light   on    fome  forgotten 
cuitom,  or  obfolete  phraleology  :    and,  this  obje6t 
being  dill  kept  in  view,  the  toil  of  wading  through 
all  J'uch  reading  as  was  never  read  has  been  cheer- 
fully endured,    becaufe  no  labour  was  thought  too 
great,  that  might  enable  us  to  add  one  new  laurel 
to  the  father  of  our  drama.     Almoft  every  circum- 
flance  that  tradition  or  hiflory  has  preferved  rela- 
tive  to  him  or  his  works,    has  been  inveftigated, 
and  laid  before  the  publick  ;    and  the  avidity  with 
which  all  communications  of   this  kind  have  been 
received,  fuffieieutly  proves  that  the  time  expended 
in  the  purfuit  has  not  been  wholly  mifemployed. 
However,    after  the  mofi  diligent  inquiries,  very 


5  Within  the  period  here  mentioned,  the  commentaries  of 
"Warburton,  Edwards,  Heath,  Johnfon,  Tyrwhitt,  Farmer,  and 
Steevens,  have  been  published. 
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few  particulars  have  been  recovered,  refpecting 
his  private  life  or  literary  hiftory  :  and  while  it 
has  been  the  endeavour  of  all  his  editors  and  com- 
mentators to  illuftrate  his  obfcurities,  and  to  regu- 
late and  correcl:  his  text,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  trace  the  progrefs  and  order  of  his  plays.  Yet 
furely  it  is  no  incurious  fpeculation  to  mark  the 
gradations 6  by  which  he  role  from  mediocrity  to 

6  It  is  not  pretended  that  a  regular  fcale  of  gradual  improve- 
ment is  here  prefented  to  the  publick  ;  or  that,  if  even  Shak- 
fpeare  himfelf  had  left  us  a  chronological  lift  of  his  dramas,  it 
would  exhibit  fuch  a  fcale.  All  that  is  meant  is,  that,  as  his 
knowledge  increafed,  and  as  he  became  more  converfant  with 
the  ftage  and  with  life,  his  performances  in  general  were  written 
more  happily  and  with  greater  art ;  or  (to  life  the  words  of  Dr. 
Johnfon)  "  that  however  favoured  by  nature,  he  could  only  im- 
part what  he  had  learned,  and  as  he  muft  increafe  his  ideas,  like 
other  mortals,  by  gradual  acqmfition,  he,  like  them,  grew 
wifer,  as  he  grew  older,  could  difplay  life  better  as  he  knew  it 
more,'  and  inftruft  with  more  efficacy,  as  he  was  himfelf  more 
amply  inftruaed."  Of  this  opinion  alfo  was  Mr.  Pope.  "  It 
muft  be  obferved,  (fays  he,)  that  when  his  performances  had 
merited  the  proteaion  of  his  prince,  and  when  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  court  had  fucceeded  to  that  of  the  town,  the  works 
of  his  riper  years  are  manifeftly  railed  above  thofe  of  the  former. 

And  I  make  no  doubt  that  this  obl'ervation  would  be  found 

true  in  every  inflance,  were  but  editions  extant  from  which  we 
might  learn'the  exaa  time  when  every  piece  was  compofed,  and 
whether  writ  for  the  town  or  the  court."— From  the  following 
lines  it  appears,  that  Dryden  alfo  thought  that  our  author's  molt 
imperfea  plays  were  his  earlieft  dramatick  compofitions  : 

«  Your  Ben  and  Fletcher  in  their  firft  young  flight, 

«  Did  no  Folpone,  no  Arbaces  write  : 

"  But  hopp'd  about,  and  fhort  excursions  made 

«  From  bough  to  bough,  as  if  they  were  afraid  ; 

"  And  each  were  guilty  of  fome  Slighted  Maid. 

"  Shakfpeare's  own  mufe  his  Pericles  firft  bore  ; 

"  The  Prince  of  Tyre  was  elder  than  the  Moor  : 

"  Tis  miracle  to  fee  a  firft  good  play ; 

"  All  hawthorns  do  not  bloom  on  Chriftmas-day. 

«  A  flender  poet  muft  have  time  to  grow, 

"  And  fpread  and  burnifb,  as  his  brothers  do ; 
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the  fummit  of  excellence ;  from  artlefs  and  fome- 
times  uninterefting  dialogues,  to  thofe  unparalleled 
compofitions,  which  have  rendered  him  the  delight 
and  wonder  of  fucceffive  ages. 

The  materials  for  afcertaining  the  order  in  which 
his  plays  were  written,  are  indeed  fo  few,  that,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  nothing  very  decifive  can  be  pro- 
duced on  this  fubject.  In  the  following  attempt  to 
trace  the  progrefs  of  his  dramatick  art,  probability 
alone  is  pretended  to.  The  filence  and  inaccuracy 
of  thofe  perfons,  who,  after  his  death,  had  the 
revifal  of  his  papers,  will  perhaps  for  ever  prevent 
our  attaining  to  any  thing  like  proof  on  this  head. 
Little  then  remains,  but  to  collect  into  one  view, 
from  his  feveral  dramas,  and  from  the  ancient 
tracts  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  or  alluded  to, 
all  the  circumftances  that  can  throw  any  light  on 
this  new  and  curious  inquiry.  From  thofe  cir- 
cumflances,  and  from  the  entries  in  the  books  of 


"  Who  frill  looks  lean,  fure  with  fome  p —  is  curft, 
"  But  no  man  can  be  Falftoff  fat  at  firft  " 

Prologue  to  the  tragedy  of  Circe. 
The  plays  which  Shakfpeare  produced  before  the  year  1(500, 
are  known,  and  are  feventeen  or  eighteen  in  number.  The  reft 
of  his  dramas,  we  may  conclude,  were  compofed  between  that 
year  and  the  time  of  "his  retiring  to  the  Country.  It  is  incum- 
bent on  thofe,  who  differ  in  opinion  from  the  great  authorities 
abovementioned, — who  think  with  Rowe,  that  "  ive  are  not  to 
look  for  his  beginnings  in  his  leaft  perfeft  words,"  it  is  incum- 
bent, I  fey,  on  thofe  perfons,  to  enumerate  in  the  former  clafs, 
that  is,  among  the  plays  produced  before  1(500,  compofitions  of 
equal  merit  with  Othello,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  The  Temprjl, 
and  Twelfth- Night,  which  we  have  reafon  to  believe  were  all 
written  in  the  latter  period  ;  and  among  his  late  performances, 
that  is  among  the  plays  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  appeared 
after  the  year  1(500,  to  point  out  pieces,  as  hafty  and  indigefted, 
as  Love's  Labour's  Lojl,  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  The  Tan 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  which,  we  know,  were  among  his  earlier 
works. 

Vol.  II.  Q 
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the  Stationers'  Company,  extracted  and  publifhed 
by "  Mr.  Steevens,  (to  whom  every  admirer  of 
Shakfpeare  has  the  higheft  obligations,)  it  is  pro- 
bable that  our  author's  plays  were  written  nearly 
in  the  following  fucceffion  ;  which,  though  it  can- 
not at  this  day  be  afcertained  to  be  their  true  order, 
may  yet  be  confidered  as  approaching  nearer  to  it, 
than  any  which  has  been  obferved  in  the  various 
editions  of  his  works. 

Of  the  twenty-one  plays  which  were  not  printed 
in  our  author's  life- time,7  the  majority  were,  I  be- 
lieve,  late  compofitions.8     The  following  arrange- 


7  They  arc  King  Henry  VI.  P.  I.  The  Second  and  Third 
Parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  (as  he  wrote  them)  The  Comedy  of 
Errors,  The  Taming  of  the  Shreiv,  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ve- 
rona, King  John,  All's  well  that  ends  Well,  As  you  like  it, 
King  Henry  VIII.  Meqfure  for  Meafure,  The  Winter's  Tale, 
Cyrnbeline,  Macbeth,  Julius  Ccefar,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
Timon  of  Athens,  Coriolanus,  Othello,  The  Tempejl,  and 
Twelfth-Night,  None  of  thefe,  except  Othello,  were  printed 
in  quarto,  but  appeared  firft  in  the  folio  edition  publifhed  by 
Heminge  and  Condell,  in  1623.  Of  thefe  plays,  feven,  viz. 
The  Firji  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  (allowing  that  play  to  be 
Shakfpeare's,)  The  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI. 
King  John,  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  The  Taming  of  the  Shreiv, 
and  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  were  certainly  early  com- 
pofitions, and  are  an  exception  to  the  general  truth  of  this  ob- 
servation. One  other,  viz.  All's  well  that  ends  well,  though 
fuppofed  to  have  been  an  early  production,  was,  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, not  published  in  Shakfpeare's  life-time  3  but  for 
the  date  of  this  play  we  rely  only  on  conjecture. 

8  This  fuppofition  is  ftrongly  confirmed  by  Meres's  lift  of  our 
author's  plays,  in  15(j8.  From  that  lift,  and  from  other  circum- 
ftances,  we  learn,  that  of  the  fourteen  plays  which  were  printed 
in  Shakfpeare's  life- time,  thirteen  were  written  before  the  end 
of  the  year  1600. — The  fourteen  plays  publifhed  in  our  author's 
life-time,  are — A  Midfummer-Night'  s  Dream,  Love's  Labour's 
Loft,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet,  King  Richard  II.  King  Rich- 
ard III.  The  Firft  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  The  Second  Part  of 
King  Henry  IV.   The  Merchant  of   Venice,    King   Henry    V. 
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ment  is  in  fome  meafure  formed  on  this  notion. 
Two  reafons  may  be  affigned,  why  Shakfpeare' s 
late  performances  were  not  publifhed  till  after  his 
death.  1 .  If  we  fuppofe  him  to  have  written  for 
the  flage  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  thofe 
pieces  which  were  produced  in  the  latter  part  of 
that  period,  were  lefs  likely  to  pafs  through  the 
prefs  in  his  life-time,  as  the  curiofity  of  the  pub- 
lick  had  not  been  fo  long  engaged  by  them,  as  by 
his  early  compofitions.  2.  From  the  time  that 
Shakfpeare  had  the  fuperintendance  of  a  play- 
houfe,  that  is,  from  the  year  lu03,9  when  he  and 
feveral  others  obtained  a  licence  from  King  James 
to  exhibit  comedies,  tragedies,  hiflories,  &c. 
at  the  Globe  Theatre,  and  ellewhere,  it  became 
ftrongly  his  interefr.  to  preferve  thofe  pieces  un- 
publifhed,  which  were  compofed  between  that  year 
and  the  time  of  his  retiring  to  the  country  ;  manu- 
fcript  plays  being  then  the  great  fupport  of  every 
theatre.  Nor  were  the  plays  which  he  wrote  after 
he  became  a  manager,  fo  likely  to  get  abroad, 
being  confined  to  his  own  theatre,  as  his  former 
productions,    which   perhaps   had   been   acted   on 

Much  Ado  about   Nothing,    The -Merry   Wives  of   JVindfor, 
Troilus  and  CreJJida,  and  King  Lear. 

9  None  of  the  plays  which  in  the  enfuing  lift  are  fuppofed  to 
have  been  written  l'ubfequently  to  this  year,  were  printed  till  after 
the  author's  death,  except  King  Lear,  the  publication  of  which 
was  probably  haftened  by  that  of  the  old  play  with  the  fame 
title,  in  1605. — The  copy  of  Troilus  and  CreJJida,  which  feems 
to  have  been  compofed  the  year  before  King  James  granted  a 
licence  to  the  company  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  appears  to  have 
been  obtained  by  fome  uncommon  artifice.  "  Thank  fortune 
(favs  the  editor)  tor  the  /rape  it  hath  made  amongft  you  ;  mice, 
by  the  grand  pofieiibrs'  wills,  I  believe,  you  lhould  have  pray'd 
for  them  [r.  it]  rather  than  been  pray'd." — By  the  grand  pqffef- 
Jbrs,  Shakfpeare  and  the  other  managers  of  the  Globe  Theatre, 
were  certainly  intended, 

Q2 
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different  ftages,  and  of  confequence  afforded  the 
players  at  the  feveral  houfes  where  they  \rere  ex- 
hibited, an  eafy  opportunity  of  making  out  copies 
from  the  feparate  parts  tranfcribed  for  their  ufe, 
and  of  felling  fuch  copies  to  printers  ;  by  which 
means  there  is  realbn  to  believe  that  fome  of  them 
were  fubmitted  to  the  preis,  without  the  confent  of 
the  author. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  I  fuppofe 
the  plays  of  Shakfpeare  to  have  been  written  : 

1.  First  Part  op  King  Henry  VI.  1589. 

2.  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  1591. 

3.  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  15Q1. 

4.  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  1592. 

5.  Comedy  of  Errors,         -        -  15Q3. 

6.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,         -  1594. 

7.  Love's  Labour's  Lost,       -       -  15Q4. 

8.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,     -  15Q5. 

9.  Romeo  and  Juliet,         -         -  1595. 

10.  Hamlet,         -  1596. 

11.  King  John,        -  -  1596. 

12.  King  Richard  II.  -  -  1597- 

13.  King  Richard  III.  -         -  1597. 

14.  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  1597. 

15.  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  15Q8. 

16.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,       -  1598. 

17.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  1598. 

18.  King  Henry  V.         -  15Q9- 

19.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,     -  1600. 

20.  As  You  Like  It,  -  -  1600. 

21.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,     -  1601. 

22.  King  Henry  VIII.  -         -  1601. 

23.  Troilus  and  Cressida,  -  3602. 

24.  Measure  for  Measure,         -  l603. 

25.  The  Winter's  Tale,        -        -  1604. 
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2t5.  King  Lear,           .'.-■>■-  1605. 

27.  Cymbeline,          -  1605. 

28.  Macbeth,            -  1606. 

29.  Julius  Cesar,             -          -  1607. 

30.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,         -  1608. 

31.  Timon  of  Athens,         -         -  1609. 

32.  Coriolanus,           -  1610. 

33.  Othello,         -  l6ll. 

34.  The  Tempest,         -  1612. 
85.  Twelfth  Night,           -         -  1614. 


1.  The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

1589. 

In  what  year  our  author  began  to  write  for  the 
ilage,  or  which  was  his  firft  performance,  has  not 
been  hitherto  afcertained.  And  indeed  we  have 
fo  few  lights  to  direct  our  inquiries,  that  any  fpe- 
culation  on  this  fubjeet  may  appear  an  idle  expence 
of  time.  But  the  method  which  has  been  already 
marked  out,  requires  that  fuch  facts  mould  be 
mentioned,  as  may  ferve  in  any  manner  to  elucidate 
thefe  points. 

Shakfpeare  was  born  on  the  23d  of  April,  1564, 
and  was  probably  married  in,  or  before,  September, 
1582,  his  elded  daughter,  Sufanna,  having  been 
baptized  on  the  26th  of  May,  1583.  At  what  time 
he  left  Warwickfhire,  or  was  firfr  employed  in  the 
playhoufe,  tradition  does  not  inform  us.  How- 
ever, as  his  fon  Hamnet  and  his  daughter  Judith 
were  baptized  at  Stratford,  Feb.  2,  1584-5,  we 
may  prefume  that  he  had  not  left  the  country  at  that 
time. 

He  could  not  have  wanted  an  eafy  introduction 

Q3 
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to  the  theatre ;  for  Thomas  Greene,1  a  celebrated 
comedian  was  his  townfman,  perhaps  his  relation, 
and  Michael  Drayton  was  likewife  born  in  War- 
wickfhire  ;  the  latter  was  nearly  of  his  own  age, 
and  both  were  in  fome  degree  of  reputation  Toon 
after  the  year  15Q0.  If  I  were  to  indulge  a  con- 
jecture, I  fhould  name  the  year  15Q1,  as  the  era 
when  our  author  commenced  a  writer  for  the  ftage ; 
at  which  time  he  was  lbmewhat  more  than  twenty- 
feven  years  old.  The  reafons  that  induce  me  to  fix 
on  that  period  are  thefe.  In  Webbe's  Difcourfe  of 
Englijh  Poetry,  publifhed  in  1586,  we  meet  with 
the  names  of  moil  of  the  celebrated  poets  of  that 


1  "  There  was  not  (fays  Heywood,  in  his  preface  to  Greene's 
Tu  Quoquc,  a  comedy,)  an  actor  of  his  nature  in  his  time,  of 
better  ability  in  the  performance  of  what  he  undertook,  more 
applauded  by  the  audience,  of  greater  grace  at  the  court,  or  of 
more  general  love  in  the  city."     The  birth-place  of  Thomas 
Greene  is  ascertained  by  the  following  lines,  which  he  fpeaks  in 
one  of  the  old  comedies,  in  the  chara6ter  of  a  clown  : 
"  I  prat  led  poefie  in  my  nurle's  arms, 
"  And,  born  where  late  our  fwan  of  Avon  fung, 
"  In  Avon's  ftreams  we  both  of  us  have  lav'd, 
"  And  both  came  out  together."  * 

Chetwood,  in  his  BritiJJi  Theatre,  quotes  this  paffage  from 
the  comedy  of  the  Two  Maids  of  Moreclack  ;  but  no  fuch  paf- 
fage  is  there  to  be  found.  He  deferves  but  little  credit,  having 
certainiy  forged  many  of  his  dates ;  however,  he  probably  met 
with  thefe  lines  in  fome  ancient  play,  though  he  forgot  the  name 
of  the  piece  from  which  he  tranfcribed  them.  Greene  was  a 
writer  as  well  as  an  actor.  There  are  fome  verfes  of  his  pre- 
fixed to  a  collection  of  Drayton's  poems,  publifhed  in  the  year 
1613.  He  was  perhaps  a  kinfman  of  Shakfpeare's.  In  the  re- 
gifter  of  the  parifh  of  Stratford,  Thomas  Greene,  alias  Shak- 
fpere,  is  faid  to  have  been  buried  there,  March  6,  1589.  He 
might  have  been  the  actor's  father. 

*  The  turn  of  thefe  lines  is  apparently  borrowed  from  a  paffage  in  Milton's 
Lycidus.    See  v.  23,  &  seq.    The  whole  is  a  forgery  by  Chetwood. 

Steevens, 
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time  ;  particularly  thofe  of  George  Whetiione z  and 
Anthony  Munday,*  who  were  dramatick  writers  ; 
but  we  find  no  trace  of  our  author,  or  of  any  of 
his  works.  Three  years  afterwards,  Puttenham 
printed  his  Art  of  Englijh  Poefy  ;  and  in  that  work 
alfo  we  look  in  vain  for  the  name  of  Shaklpeare.-* 

2  The  author  of  Promos  and  Cajjandra,  a  play  which  fur- 
nifhed  Shakfpeare  with  the  fable  of  Me  a  fare  for  Meafure. 

3  This  poet  is  mentioned  by  Meres,  in  his  Wit's  Treafury, 
1598,  as  an  eminent  comick  writer,  and  the  left  plotter  of  his 
time.  He  feems  to  have  been  introduced  under  the  name  of 
Don  Antonio  Balladino,  in  a  comedy  that  has  been  attributed  to 
Ben  Jonfon,  called  The  Cafe  is  Altered,  and  from  the  following 
paflages  in  that  piece  appears  to  have  been  city-poet ;  whole  bu- 
finefs  it  was  to  compofe  an  annual  panegyrick  on  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  to  write  verfes  for  the  pageants  :  an  office  which  has 
been  difcontinued  fince  the  death  of  Elkanah  Settle  in  1^22  : 

"   Onion.  Shall  I  requeft  your  name  ? 

"  Ant.  My  name  is  Antonio  Balladino. 

"  Oni.  Balladino  !  You  are  not  pageant-poet  to  the  city  of 
Milan,  fir,  are  you  ? 

'*  Ant.  I  fnpply  the  place,  fir,  when  a  worfe  cannot  be  had, 
fir. — Did  you  fee  the  laft  pageant  I  fet  forth  ?" 

Afterwards  Antonio,  fpeaking  of  the  plays  he  had  written, 
fays  : 

"  Let  me  have  good  ground,— no  matter  for  the  pen  ;  the  plot 
fhall  carry  it. 

"  Oni.  Indeed   that's   right;  you   are  in  print,   already  for 

THE  BEST  PLOTTER. 

"  Ant.  Ay;  I  might  as  well  have  been  put  in  for  a  dumb- 
fliew  too." 

It  is  evident,  that  this  poet  is  here  intended  to  be  ridiculed  by 
Ben  Jonfon  :  but  he  might,  notwithstanding,  have  been  defer- 
vedly  eminent.  That  malignity  which  endeavoured  to  tear  a 
wreath  from  the  brow  of  Shakfpeare,  would  certainly  not  fpare 
inferior  writers. 

4  The  thirty-firft  chapter  of  the  firft  book  of  Puttenham's  Art 
of  Englijh  Poefy  is  thus  entitled  :  "  Who  in  any  age  have  bene 
the  raoft  commended  writers  in  our  Engliili  Poe'fie,  and  the  au- 
thor's cenfure  given  upon  them." 

After  having  enumerated  feveral  authors  who  were  then  cele- 
brated for  yarious  kinds  of  compofition,  he  gives  this  fuccinft 

Q4 
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Sir  John  Harrington,  in  his  Apologie  for  Poetrie, 
prefixed  to  the  Tranjlation  of  Arioffo,  (which  was 
entered  in  the  Stationers'  books  Feb.  26,  15Q0-1, 
in  which  year  it  was  publifhed,)  takes  occafion  to 
fpeak  of  the  theatre,  and  mentions  fome  of  the 
celebrated  dramas  of  that  time  ;  but  fays  not  a 
word  of  Shakfpeare,  or  of  his  plays.  If  any  of 
his  dramatick  compofitions  had  then  appeared,  is 
it  imaginable,  that  Harrington  fhould  have  men- 
tioned the  Cambridge  Pedantius,  and  The  Play  of 
the  Cards,  which  lad,  he  tells  us,  was  a  London 
[i.  e.  an  Englifh]  comedy,  and  have  palied  by, 
unnoticed,  the  new  prodigy  of  the  dramatick 
world  ? 

In  Spenfer's  Tears  of  the  Mufes,  firft  printed  in 
1591,  the  following  lines  are  found  in  Thalia's 
complaint  on  account  of  the  decay  of  dramatick 
poetry  : 

"  And  he  the  man,  whom  nature's  felf  had  made 
"  To  mock  her  felfe,  and  truth  to  imitate, 
"  With  kindly  counter  under  mimick  ihade, 
"  Our  pleafant  Willy,  ah,  is  dead  of  late  ; 
"  With  whom  all  joy  and  jolly  merriment 
ff  Is  alfo  deaded,  and  in  dolour  drent. 

"  Inftead  thereof  fcoffing  fcurrilitie 
"  And  fcornful  follie  with  contempt  is  crept, 
"  Rolling  in  rymes  of  ihamelefs  ribaudrie, 
"  Without  regard  or  due  decorum  kept : 
"  Each  idle  wit  at  will  prefumes  to  make 
f(  And  doth  the  learneds  talk  upon  him  take. 


account  of  thofe  who  had  written  for  the  ftage  :  "  Of  the  latter 
fort  I  thinke  thus  ; — that  for  tragedie,  the  Lord  Buckhurft  and 
Maifter  Edward  Ferrys,  for  luch  doings  as  I  have  fene  of  theirs, 
do  deferve  the  hyeft  price ;  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Maifter 
Edwardes  of  her  Majeftie's  Chappell,  for  comedie  and  enter- 
lude." 
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**  But  that  fame  gentle  fpirit,  from  whofe  pen 
*'  Large  ftreames  of  honnie  and  fweet  neclar  flow, 
"  Scorning  the  boldnefs  of  fuch  bafe-born  men, 
iC  Which  dare  their  follies  forth  lb  rafhlie  throwe, 
tc  Doth  rather  choofe  to  Jit  in  idle  cell, 
"  Than  fo  him  felfe  to  mockerie  to  fell." 

Thefe  lines  were  inferted  by  Mr.  Rowe  in  his  firft 
edition  of  The  Life  of Shakfpeare,  and  he  then  fup- 
pofed  that  they  related  to  our  poet,  and  alluded  to 
bis  haying  withdrawn  himielf  for  fome  time  from 
the  publick,  and  difcontinued  writing,  from  "  a 
dilgufi:  he  had  taken  to  the  then  ill  tafte  of  the 
town  and  the  mean  condition  of  the  ftage."  But 
as  Mr.  Rowe  fupprefied  this  paffage  in  his  fecond 
edition,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  he  found  reafon 
to  change  his  opinion.  Dry  den,  however,  he  in- 
forms us,  always  thought  that  thefe  verfes  related 
to  Shakfpeare  :  and  indeed  I  do  not  recollect  any 
dramatick  poet  of  that  time,  to  whom  the  character 
which  they  delineate  is  applicable,  except  our  au- 
thor. It  is  remarkable  that  the  very  fame  epithet, 
which  Spenfer  has  employed,  "  But  that  fame 
gentle  fpirit,"  &c.  is  likewife  ufed  by  the  players 
in  their  Preface,  where  they  fpeak  of  Shakfpeare  : — 
"  who  as  he  was  a  happie  imitator  of  nature,  was  a 
moft  gentle  exprefler  of  it."  On  the  other  hand 
fome  little  difficulty  arifes  from  the  line — "  And 
doth  the  learneds  talk  upon  him  take ;"  for  our 
poet  certainly  had  no  title  to  that  epithet.  Spenfer, 
however,  might  have  ufed  it  in  an  appropriated 
fenfe,  learned  in  all  the  bufnefs  of  the  Jlage  ;  and 
in  this  fenfe  the  epithet  is  more  applicable  to  Shak- 
fpeare than  to  any  poet  that  ever  wrote. 

It  fhould,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the 
name  Willy,  for  fome  reafon  or  other  which  it  is 
now  in  vain  to  feek,   appears  to  have  been  applied 
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by  the  poets  of  Shakfpeare's  age  to  perfbns  who 
were  not  chriftened  William.  Thus,  (as  Dr. 
Farmer  obferves  to  me,)  in  "  An  Eglogue  made 
long  fince  on  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney," 
which  is  preferved  in  Daviibn's  Poetical  Rhapfody, 
1602,  we  find  that  celebrated  writer  lamented  in 
almoft  every  ftanza  by  the  name  of  JVilly  .- 

"  Willy  is  dead, 
"  That  wont  to  lead 
"  Our  flocks  and  us,  in  mirth  and  fhepheard's  glee,"  &c. 


fc  Of  none  but  Willie  s  pipe  they  made  account,"  &c. 

Spenfer's  Willy,  however,  could  not  have  been 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  for  he  was  dead  fome  years  be- 
fore the  Tears  of  the  Mufes  was  publifhed. 

If  thefe  lines  were  intended  to  allude  to  our 
author,  then  he  muft  have  written  fome  comedies 
in  or  before  the  year  15Q1  ;  and  the  date  which  I 
have  afligned  to  A  Midfummer- Night 's  Dream  is 
erroneous.  I  cannot  expect  to  influence  the  decifion 
of  my  reader  on  a  fubjecl  on  which  I  have  not 
been  able  to  form  a  decided  opinion  myfelf ;  and 
therefore  fhall  content  myfelf  with  merely  mating 
the  difficulties  on  each  fide.  Suppofing  Shakfpeare 
to  have  written  any  piece  in  the  year  15gO,  Sir 
John  Harrington's  filence  concerning  him  in  the 
following  year  appears  inexplicable. 

But  whatever  poet  may  have  been  in  Spenfer's 
contemplation,  it  is  certain  that  Shakfpeare  had 
commenced  a  writer  for  the  ftage,  and  had  even 
excited  the  jealouiy  of  his  contemporaries,  before 
September,  15Q2.  This  is  now  decifively  proved 
by  a  paffage  extracted  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  from  Ro- 
bert Greene's  Groatfuorth  of  Witte  bought  with  a 
Million  of  Repentance,  in  which  there  is  an  evident 
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allufion  to  our  author's  name,  as  well  as  to  aline  in 
The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

This  tradl  was  pubiifhed  at  the  dying  requeft  of 
Robert  Greene,  a  very  voluminous  writer  of  that 
time.     The  conclufion  of  it,   as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has 
obferved,    is  "  an  addrefs  to  his  brother  poets  to 
diltuade  them  from  writing  for  the  ftage,  on  account 
of  the  ill  treatment  which  they  were  ufed  to  receive 
from    the  players."     It   begins   thus  :    iC   To  thofe 
gentlemen  his    quondam    acquaintance    that  Jpend 
their  ivits  in  making  play es,   R.  G.  iviJJieth  a  better 
exercife,    and  iv  if  dome  to  prevent  his  extremities." 
His  firft  addrefs  is  undoubtedly  to  Chriftopher  Mar- 
lowe, the  molt  popular  and  admired  dramatick  poet 
of  that  age,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  Shakfpeare, 
"  Wonder  not,"    (fays   Greene,)    "  for  with  thee 
will  I  firft  begin,  thou  famous  gracer  of  tragedians, 
that  Greene,    (who  hath  faid   ivith  thee,    like  the 
foole  in  his  heart,  there  is  no   God,)    fhould  now 
give  glory  unto  his  greatnefs  ;   for  penetrating  is  his 
power,    his  hand  is  heavy  upon  me ;    &c.      Why 
fhould  thy  excellent  wit,    his  gift,    be  fo  blinded, 
that  thou  fhould  give  no  glory  to  the  giver  ? — The 
brother   [f.  breather]  of   this  diabolical  atheifm  is 
clead,    and  in  his    life   had   never   the  felicitie  he 
aimed  at :    but  as  he  beganne  in  craft,    lived  in 
feare,    and  ended   in  de/pair.     And  wilt  thou,    my 
friend,  be  his  difciple  ? — Looke  unto  me,    by  him 
perfuaded  to  that  libertie,  and  thou  (halt  find  it  an 
infernal  bondage." 

Greene's  next  addrefs  appears  to  be  made  to 
Thomas  Lodge.  "  With  thee  I  joync  young  Juve- 
nall,  that  byting  fatinft,  that  laftly  with  mee  toge- 
ther writ  a  comedie.  Sweet  boy,  might  I  advife 
thee,  be  advifed,  and  get  not  many  enemies  by 
bitter  words :  inveigh  againft  vaine  men,    for  thou 
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canft  do  it,  no  man  better,  no  man  fo  well :  thou 
haft  libertie  to  reprove  all,  and  name  none. — Stop 
fhallow  water  (till  running,  it  will  rage ;  tread  on 
a  worme,  and  it  will  turn  ;  then  blame  not  fchollers, 
who  are  vexed  with  fharpe  and  bitter  lines,  if  they 
reproove  too  much  libertie  of  reproof." 

George  Peele,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  remarked,  is 
next  addreffed.  "  And  thou  no  lefle  deferving 
than  the  other  two,  in  fome  things  rarer,  in  no- 
thing inferior,  driven,  as  my  felfe,  to  extreame 
ihifts,  a  little  have  I  to  fay  to  thee:  and  were  it 
not  an  idolatrous  oath,  I  would  fweare  by  fweet 
S.  George,  thou  art  unworthy  better  hap,  fith  thou 
dcpendeit  on  fo  meane  a  flay.  Bafe-minded  men 
all  three  of  you,  if  by  my  mifery  you  be  not  warned  : 
for  unto  none  of  you,  like  me,  fought  thofe  burs  to 
cleave  ;  thofe  puppets,  I  meane,  that  fpeake  from 
our  mouths  ;  thofe  anticks  garnifht  in  our  colours. 
Is  it  not  ftrange  that  I,  to  whom  they  all  have  bin 
beholding,  is  it  not  like  that  you,  to  whom  they  all 
have  been  beholding,  fhall  (were  yee  in  that  cafe 
that  I  am  now)  be  both  of  them  -at  once  forfaken  ? 
Yes,  truft  them  not,  for  there  is  an  up/tart  crow  beau- 
tified ivith  our  feathers,  that  with  his  tygres  heart 
wrapt  in  a  players  hide,  fuppofes  hee  is  as  well  able 
to  bombafte  out  a  blanke  verfe  as  the  beft  of  you  ;  and 
being  an  abfoluie  Johannes  fac-totum,  is  in  his  own 
conceit  the  only  Shake-fcene  in  a  countrey.  O  that 
I  might  intreat  your  rare  wittes  to  be  employed  in 
more  profitable  courfes  ;  and  let  thefe  apes  imitate 
your  pad  excellence,  and  never  more  acquaynte 
them  with  your  admired  inventions." 

This  tracl  appears  to  have  been  written  by  Greene 
not  long  before  his  death  ;  for  near  the  conclufion 
he  fays,  "  Albeit  iveaknefs  will  fcarce  Jvffer  me  to 
write,   yet  to  my  fellow-fcollers  about  this  city  will 
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I  direct  thefe  few  infuing  lines."  lie  died,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Gabriel  Harvey's  account,  on  the  third 
of  September,   15()'2.5 

I  have  lately  met  with  a  very  fcarce  pamphlet 
entitled  Kind  Harts  Dream e,  written  by  Henry 
Chettle,  from  the  preface  to  which  it  appears  that 
he  was  the  editor  of  Green's  Groat/worth  of  Wit*, 
and  that  it  was  published  between  September  and 
December,  15Q2.6  Oar  poet,  we  find,  was  not 
without  reafon  difpleafed  at  the  preceding  allufion 
to  him.  As  what  Chettle  fays  of  him,  correfponds 
with  the  character  which  all  his  contemporaries 
have  given  him,  and  the  piece  is  extremely  rare,  I 
iliall  extracl  from  the  Addrefs  to  the  Gentlemen 
Readers,  what  relates  to  the  fubjecl:  before  us  : 

"  About  three  months  fince  died  M.  Robert 
Greene,  leaving  many  papers  in  fundry  bookfellers' 
hands,  among  others  his  Groat/worth  of  [Fit,  in 
which  a  letter  written  to  divers  play-makers  is 
oftenfively  by  one  or  two  of  them  taken  ;  and  be- 
caufe  on  the  dead  they  cannot  be  revenged,  they 
wilfully  forge  in  their  conceites  a  living  author  : 
and  after  toffing  it  to  and  fro,  no  remedy  but  it 
rnuft  light  on  me.  How  I  have,  all  the  time  of 
my  converting  in  printing,  hindered  the  bitter  in- 
veighing againft  fchollers,  it  hath  been  very  well 
known ;  and  how  in  that  I  dealt,  I  can  fufficiently 
prove.  With  neither  of  them  that  take  offence  was 
I  acquainted,  and  with  one  of  them  [Marlowe] 
I  care  not  if  I  never  be.     The  other,   [ShakfpeareJ 

Additions  by  Oldys  to  Winftanley's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  MS. 

6  Probably  in  October,  for  on  the  Stationers'  books  I  find  The 
Repentaunce  of  Robert  Greene,  Mufter  of  Arts,  entered  by  John 
Danter,  Oct.  6,  \5Q2.  The  full  title  of  Greene's  pamphlet  is, 
"  Greene's  Groatfworlh  of  IVU  bought  with  a  Million  of  Re- 
pentance." 
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whom   at  that  time  I  did  not  fo  much  fpare,    a§ 
iince  I  wifh  I  had,    for  that  as  I  have  moderated 
the  hate  of  living  writers,  and  might  have  ufed  my 
own  dtferetion,    (efpecially  in  fuch  a  cafe,    the  au- 
thor being  dead,)  that  I  did  not,  I  am  as  forry  as 
if  the  original  fault  had  been  my  fault  ;    becaufe 
my  felfe  have  Jeen  his  demeanour  no  lefs  civil  than  he 
excellent  in  the  qualiiie  he  profejfes :  Be/ides,  divers 
of  worfliip  have  reported  his  uprightnefs  of  dealing, 
which  argues  his  houcfiie,  and  his  facetious  grace  in 
writing,  that  approves  his  art.     For  the  firfr,  whofe 
learning  I  reverence,  and  at  the  perufing  of  Greene's 
booke,     ftrooke   out   -what   then   in   confcience    I 
thought  he  in  fome  difpleafure  writ ;  or  had  it  been 
true,    yet  to  publifh   it  was    intolerable  ;     him  I 
would  wifh  to  ufe  me  no  worfe  than  I  deferve.     I 
had  onely  in  the  copy  this  fhare  :  it  was  il  written, 
as  fometime  Greene's  hand  was  none  of  the  beft  ; 
licenfed  it  muft  bee,  ere  it  could  be  printed,  which 
could  never  bee  if  it  could  not  be  read.     To  be 
brief,  I  writ  it  over,  and  as  near  as  I  could  followed 
the  copy  ;  onely  in  that  letter  I  put  fomething  out, 
but  in  the  whole  book  not  a  word  in  ;  for  I  pro- 
teft  it   was   all    Greenes,    not   mine,    nor   Mafter 
Names,  as  fome  unjuflly  have  affirmed.      Neither 
was  he  the  writer  of  an  Epiftle  to  The  Second  Part 
of  Gerileon  ;  though  by  the  workman's  error  T.  N. 
were  let  to  the  end :  that  I  confefs  to  be  mine^  and 
repent  it  not. 

"  Thus,  Gentlemen,  having  noted  the  private 
caufes  that  made  me  nominate  myfelf  in  print,  being 
as  well  to  purge  Mailer  Name  of  what  he  did  not. 
as  to  juftifie  what  I  did,  and  withall  to  confirm 
what  M.  Greene  did,  I  befeech  you  to  accept  the 
publick  caufe,  which  is  both  the  defire  of  your 
delight  and  common  benefit ;    for  though  the  toye 
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bee  fhadowed  under  the  title  of  Kind  Harts  Dreame^ 
it  difcovers  the  falfe  hearts  of  divers  that  wake  to 
commit  mifchief,"  &c. 

That  I  am  right  in  fuppofing  the  two  who  took 
offence  at  Greene's   pamphlet  were  Marlowe  and 
Shakfpeare,  whofe  names  I  have  inferted  in  a  pre- 
ceding paragraph  in   crotchets,   appears  from  the 
paffage  itfelf   already  quoted  ;    for  there  was  no- 
thing in  Greene's  exhortation  to  Lodge  and  Peele, 
the  other  two  perfons  addrefled,  by  which  either  of 
them  could  poflibly  be  offended.      Dr.  Farmer  is 
of    opinion   that   the   fecond  perfon  addrefled  by 
Greene   is  not  Lodge,    but  Nafhe,    who  is  often 
called  Juvenal  by  the  writers  of   that  time  ;    but 
that  he  was  not  meant,  is  decifively  proved  by  the 
extracl   from    Chettle's   pamphlet ;    for   he   never 
would  have  laboured  to  vindicate  Nafhe  from  be- 
ing the  writer  of  the  Groatfworth  of  Wit,    if  any 
part  of  it  had  been  profefledly  addrefled  to  him.7 
Befides,    Lodge  had  written  a  play  in  conjunction 
with  Greene,  called  A  Looking-Glafs  for  London- 
arid   England,   and  was  author  of   fome  fatiricai 
pieces  ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  Name  and  Greene 
had  ever  written  in  conjunction. 

Henry  Chettle  was  himfelf  a  dramatick  writer, 
and  appears  to  have  become  acquainted  with  Shak- 
fpeare, or  at  leaft  feen  him,  between  Sept.  159'2, 
and  the  following  December.  Shakfpeare  was  at 
this  time  twenty-eight  years  old ;  and  then  we  find 
from  the  teftimony  of  this  writer  his  demeanour 
was  no  lefs  civil  than  he  excellent  in  the  qualitie  he 
profeffed.  From  the  fubfequent  paragraph — "  Divers 


7  Xallic  himfelf  alio  takes  fome  pains  in  an  Epiftle  prefixed 
to  Pierce  Pennileffe  ike.  to  vindicate  himfelf  from  being  the  au- 
thor of  Greene's  Groatfworth  of  Wit. 
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of  worfhip  have  reported  his  uprightnefs  of*  deal- 
ing, which  argues  his  honeftie,  and  his  facetious 
grace  in  writing,  that  approves  his  art, — "  it  may- 
be reafonably  prefumed,  that  he  had  exhibited 
more  than  one  comedy  on  the  ftage  before  the  end 
of  the  year  15Q2  ;  perhaps  Love's  Labour  s  Loft  in 
a  lefs  perfect"  ilate  than  it  now  appears  in,  and  A 
Midjhmm er- Night's  Dream. 

In  what  time  foever  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  theatre,  we  may  prefume  that  he  had  not  com- 
pofed  his  firft.  piece  long  before  it  was  acled ;  for 
being  early  incumbered  with  a  young  family,  and 
not  in  very  affluent  circumftances,  it  is  improbable 
that  he  ihould  have  fuffered  it  to  lie  in  his  clofet, 
without  endeavouring  to  derive  fome  profit  from 
it ;  and  in  the  miferable  ftate  of  the  drama  in 
thofe  days  the  meaner!  of  his  genuine  plays  mufl 
have  been  a  valuable  acquifition,  and  would  hardly 
have  beeu  refufed  by  any  of  our  ancient  theatres. 

In  a  Dijfertation  on  the  Three  Parts  of  King 
Henry  VI.  which  I  have  fubjoined  to  thofe  plays,  I 
have  mentioned  that  I  do  not  believe  The  Firft  Part 
of  King  Henry  VI.  to  have  been  the  compofition 
of  Shakfpeare ;  or  that  at  moft  he  wrote  but  one  or 
two  fcenes  in  it.  It  is  unneeeflary  here  to  repeat 
the  circumftances  on  which  that  opinion  is  founded. 
Not  being  Shakfpeare' s  play,  (as  I  conceive,)  at 
whatever  time  it  might  have  been  firfl  exhibited, 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  fuppofition  already 
ftated,  that  he  had  not  produced  any  dramatick  piece 
before  15QX). 

The  Firft  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  which,  I  ima- 
gine, was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  The 
Hi/iorical  Play  of  King  Henry  VI.  had,  I  fufpec\ 
been  a  very  popular  piece  for  fome  years  before 
15Q2,  and  perhaps  was  firft  exhibited  in  1588  or 
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in  1 5 8Q.  Name,  in  a  tract  entitled  Pierce  Pennilejfe 
his  Supplication  to  the  Devill,  which  was  firft  pub- 
lished in  15Q2,8  exprefsly  mentions  one  of  the 
characters  in  it,  John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
who  dies  in  the  fourth  a6l  of  the  piece,  and  who  is 
not,  I  believe,  introduced  in  any  other  play  of  that 
time.  "  How"  (fays  he)  "  would  it  have  joyed 
brave  Talbot,  the  terror  of  the  French,9  to  think 
that  after  he  had  lain  two  hundred  years  in  his 
tomb,  he  fhould  triumph  again  on  the  flage,  and 
have  his  bones  new  embalmed  with  the  tears  of 
ten  thoufand  lpedtators  at  leaft,  (at  feveral  times,) 
who,  in  the  tragedian  that  reprefents  his  perform 
imagine  they  behold  him  frefh  bleeding  ?" 

In  the  Diflertation  above  referred  to,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  this  play  was  written 
neither  by  Shakfpeare,  nor  by  the  author  or  authors 
of  the  other  two  plays  formed  on  a  ihbfequent 
period  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  By  whom 
it  ivas  written,  it  is  now,  I  fear,  impoilible  to 
afcertain.  It  was  not  entered  on  the  Stationers' 
books  nor  printed,  till  the  year  1 623,  when  it  was 
registered  with  Shakfpeare's  undifputed  plays  by 
the  editors  of  the  firft  folio,  and  improperly  en- 
titled The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI  In  one 
fenfe  it  might  be  called  fo,   for  two  plays  on  the 

8  Pierce  Pennilejfe  his  Supplication  &c.  was  fi rft  published  in 
that  year,  being  entered  for  the  firlt  time  on  the  Stationers'  books 
by  Richard  Jones,  Aug.  15Q2.  There  was  a  fecond  edition  in 
the  fame  year,  printed  by  Abell  Jerfes  for  John  Bufbie. 

9  Thus  Talbot  is  defcribed  in  The  Firft  Part  of  K.  Henry  VI. 
Aft  I.  fc.iii: 

"  Here,  faid  they,  is  the  terror  of  the  Fremk.'' 
Again,  in  A6t  V.  fe.  i : 

"  Is  Talbot  flain,  the  Frenchman's  only  fcourge, 
"  Your  kingdom's  terror  f 

Vol.  li.  R 
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fubject  of  that  reign  had  been  printed  before.  But 
confidering  the  hillory  of  that  king,  and  the  period 
of  time  which  the  piece  comprehends,  it  ought  to 
have  been  called,  what  in  fact  it  is,  The  Firft  Part 
of  King  Henry  VL 

At  this  ditlance  of  time  it  is  impoffible  to  afcer- 
tain  on  what  principle  it  was  that  our  author's 
friends,  Heminge  and  Condell,  admitted  The  Firft 
Part  of  King  Henry  VL  into  their  volume  :  but  I 
fufpedt  they  gave  it  a  placeas  a  neceflary  introduc- 
tion to  the  two  other  parts,  and  becaufe  Shakfpeare 
had  made  fome  flight  alterations,  and  written  a  few 
new  lines  in  it. 

Titus  Andronicus,  as  well  as  The  Firft  Part  of 
King  Henry  VL  may  be  referred  to  the  year  15 89, 
or  to  ,an  earlier  period  ;  but  not  being  in  the 
prefent  edition  admitted  into  the  regular  feries 
of  our  author's  dramas,  I  have  not  given  it  a  place 
in  the  preceding  table  of  his  plays.  In  a  note 
prefixed  to  that  play,  which  may  be  found  in 
Vol.  XXI.  p.  3,  &feq.  I  have  declared  my  opinion 
that  Andronicus  was  not  written  by  Shakfpeare,  or 
that  at  mod  a  very  few  lines  in  it  were  written  by 
him ;  and  have  ftated  the  reafons  on  which  that 
opinion  is  founded.  From  Ben  Jonfon's  Induction 
to  Bartholomew  Fair,  l(3l4,  we  learn  that  this  piece 
had  been  exhibited  on  the  ftage  twenty  five  or 
thirty  years  before,  that  is,  at  theioweft  compu- 
tation, in  158Q;  or,  taking  a  middle  period,  (which 
is  perhaps  more  j uft,)  in  1587-  "  A  booke  enti- 
tled a  Noble  Roman  Hiftory  of  Titus  Andronicus" 
(without  any  author's  name,)  was  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Flail  by  John  Danter,  Feb.  6,  1593-4. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  play,  as  it  was  printed 
in  that  year,  according  to  Langbaine,  who  alone 
appears  to  have  feen  the  firft  edition,   and  acted  by 
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the  fervants  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  Derby,  and 
Suflex.  Of  this  play  there  was  a  fecond  edition  in 
quarto  in  l6ll,  in  the  title-page  of  which  neither 
the  name  of  Shakfpeare,  (though  he  was  in  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation,)  nor  of  any  author,  is 
found,  and  therefore  we  may  prefume  that  the 
title-page  of  the  firft  edition  alfo  (like  the  entry 
on  the  Stationers'  books)  was  anonymous.  Mar- 
lowe's King  Edward  II.  and  fome  other  old  plays 
were  performed  by  the  fervants  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, by  whom  not  one  of  Shakfpeare's  undif- 
puted  dramas  was  exhibited. 


;:} 


1591. 


In  a  Diflertation  annexed  to  thefe  plays,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  they  were  not  written 
originally  by  Shakfpeare,  but  formed  by  him  on 
two  preceding  dramas,  one  of  which  is  entitled  The 
Firjl  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Tivo  famous 
Houfes  of  Yorke  and  Lancafier,  &c.  and  the  other 
The  true  Tragedie  of  Ricliard  Duke  of  Yorke,  &c. 
My  principal  object  in  that  Differtation  was,  tofhovv 
from  various  circumftances  that  thofe  two  old  plays 
which  were  printed  in  1600,  were  written  by  fome 
writer  or  writers  who  preceded  Shakfpeare,  and 
moulded  by  him,  with  many  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, into  the  fhape  in  which  they  at  prefent 
appear  in  his  works  under  the  titles  of  The  Second 
and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI. ;  and  if  I  have 
proved  that  point,  I  have  obtained  my  end.  I  ven- 
tured, however,  to  go  fomewhat  further,  and  to  ha- 
zard a  conjecture  concerning  the  perfons  by  whom 
they  were  compofed  :  but  this  was  not  at  all  material 
to  my  principal  argument,  which,  whether  my  con- 

K2 
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lectures  on  that  head  were  well  or  ill  founded,   will 
remain  the  lame. 

The  paflage  which  has  been  already  quoted  from 
Greene's  pamphlet,    led   me   to  fufpecl:    that  the 
old  plays   were  the  production   of  either  him,    or 
Peele,   or  both  of  them.     I    too   haftily  fuppofed 
that  the  words  which  have  been  printed  in  a  for- 
mer page, — "  Yes,  truft  them  not ;    for  there  is  an 
upitart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,"  &c.  as 
they    immediately    followed  a  paragraph  addrefled 
to  George  Peele,   were  addrefled  to  him  particu- 
larly ;  and  confequently  that  the  word   our  meant 
Peele  and  Greene,  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet :  but 
thefe  words  manifeftly  relate  equally  to  the  three 
perfons    previoufly    addrefled,    and    allude    to    the 
theatrical  compoiitions  of  Marlowe,  Lodge,  Peele, 
and   Greene  ;    whether  we  conlider  the  writer  to 
lament  in  general  that  players  avail  themfelves  of 
the  labours  of  authors,  and  derive  more  profit  from 
them  than  the  authors  themfelves,  or  fuppofe  him 
to  allude  to  fome   particular   dramatick   perform- 
ances,   which    had    been    originally    compofed    by 
himfelf  or  one  of  his  friends,  and  thrown  into  a 
new  form  by  fome  other  dramatift,  who  was  alfo  a 
player.     The  two  old  plays  therefore  on  which  The 
Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  were 
formed,  may  have  been  written  by  any  one  or  more 
of  the  authors  above  enumerated.      Towards  the 
end  of   the  Eflay  I  have  produced  a  paflage   from 
the  old  King  John,   15QI,  from  which  it  appeared 
to  me  probable  that  the  two  elder  dramas,  which 
comprehend  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VI.  were  written  by   the  author  of    King- 
John,  who  ever  he  was;    and  fome  circi. 
which  have  lately  (truck  me,   confirm  an  opinion 
which  I  formerly  hazarded,  that  Chriftopher  Mar- 
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owe  was  the  author  of  that  play.  A  pafftge  in  his 
hiftorical  drama  of  Ki?ig  Edward  II,  which  Dr. 
Farmer  has  pointed  out  to  me  finee  the  DifTerta- 
tion  was  printed,  alfo  inclines  me  to  believe,  with 
him,  that  Marlowe  was  the  author  of  one,  if  not 
both,  of  the  old  dramas  on  which  Shakfpeare 
formed  the  two  plays  which  in  the  nrft  folio  edi- 
tion of  his  works  arc  diftinguifbed  by  the  titles  of 
The  Second  and  Third  Paris  of  King  Henry  VI. 

Two  lines  in  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VT. 
have  been  produced  as  a  decilive  and  incontrover- 
tible proof  that  thefe  pieces  were  originally  and 
entirely  written  by  Shakfpeare.  "  Who"  (fays 
Mr.  Capell,)  "  tees  not  the  future  monfler,  and 
acknowledges  at  the  fame  time  the  pen  that  drew  it, 
in  thefe  two  lines  only,  fpoken  over  a  king  who 
lies  ftabb'd  before  him,  [i.  e.  before  Richard  Duke 
of  GlofterJ* — 

"  What,  will  the  afpiring  blood  of  Lancafler 

"  Sink  in  the  ground  ?  1  thought  it  would  have  mounted." 

let  him  never  pretend  to  difcernment  hereafter,  in 
any  cafe  of  this  nature." 

The  two  lines  above  quoted  are  found  in  The 
True  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  &c.  on 
which,  according  to  my"  hypothecs,  Shakfpeare's 
Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  was  formed.  If 
therefore  thefe  lines  deciiively  mark  the  hand  of 
Shakfpeare,  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  play  mutt  have 
been  written  by  him,  and  the  fabrick  which  I  have 
built  with  fome  labour,  falls  at  once  to  the  ground. 
But  let  not  the  reader  be  alarmed  ;  for  if  it.  fuffers 
from  no  other  battery  but  this,  it  may  lalt  till  "  the 
prack  of  doom."     Marlowe,  as  Dr.  Farmer  obferves 
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to  me,    has  the   very   fame  phrafeology   in  King 
Edward  II : 

fcorning  that  the  lowly  earth 


"  Should  drink  his  blood,  mounts  up  to  the  air."  . 

and  in  the  fame  play  I  have  lately  noticed  another 
line  in  which  we  find  the  very  epithet  here  applied 
to  the  pious  Lancastrian  king  : 

"  Frown'ft  thou  thereat,  afpiring  Lancajier  ?" 

So  much  for  Mr.  Capell's  irrefragable  proof.  It 
is  not  the  proper  buiinefs  of  the  prefent  Eflay  to 
enter  fuither  into  this  fubjecl.  I  merely  feize  this 
opportunity  of  faying,  that  the  preceding  palTages 
now  incline  me  to  think  Marlowe  the  author  of  The 
True  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  &c.  and 
perhaps  of  the  other  old  drama  alio,  entitled  The 
Firft.  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two  famous 
Houfes  of  Yorke  and  Lancajier. 

The  latter  drama  was  entered  on  the  Stationers' 
books  by  T.  Millington,  March  12,  15Q3-4.  This 
play,  however,  (on  which  The  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  is  formed,)  was  not  then  printed  ;  nor 
was  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke, 
&c.  on  which  Shakfpeare's  Third  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  is  founded,  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall 
at  the  fame  time :  but  they  were  both  printed  ano- 
nymoufy  by  Thomas  Millington,  in  quarto,  in  the 
year  1600. 

A  very  ingenious  friend  has  fuggefted  to  me, 
that  it  is  not  probable  that  Shakfpeare  would  have 
ventured  to  ufe  the  ground-work  of  another  dra- 
matift,  and  form  a  new  play  upon  it,  in  the  life- 
time of  the  author  or  authors.  I  know  not  how 
much  weight  this  argument  is  entitled  to.     We  are 
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certain  that  Shakfpeare  did  tranfcribe  a  whole  (bene 
almoft  verbatim  from  The  old  Taming  of  a  Shrew, 
and  incorporate  it  into  his  own  play  on  the  fame 
fubject ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  the  author  of  the 
original  play  was  then  dead.  Suppofing,  however, 
this  argument  to  have  fome  weight,  it  does  not 
tend  in  the  flighted  degree  to  overturn  my  hypo- 
thecs that  The  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King 
Henry  VI.  were  formed  on  the  two  preceding  dra- 
mas, of  which  I  have  already  given  the  titles ; 
but  merely  to  (how,  that  I  am  either  mifiaken  in 
fuppoling  that  they  were  new-modelled  and  re- 
written in  15Q1,  or  in  my  conjecture  concerning 
the  authors  of  the  elder  pieces  on  which  thofe  of 
Shakfpeare  were  formed.  Greene  died  in  Septem- 
ber, 15Q2,  and  Marlowe  about  May,  15Q3.  By 
affigning  our  poet's  part  in  thefe  performances  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1 5Q3  or  the  beginning  of  1594, 
this  objection  is  done  away,  whether  we  fuppofe 
Greene  to  have  been  the  author  of  one  of  the  elder 
plays,  and  Marlowe  of  the  other,  or  that  cele- 
brated writer  the  author  of  them  both. 

Dr.  Farmer  is  of  opinion,  that  Ben  Jonfon  par- 
ticularly alludes  in  the  following  verfes  to  our  poet's 
having  followed  the  fteps  of  Marlowe  in  the  plays 
now  under  our  confideration,  and  greatly  fuipaffed 
his  original  : 

"  For,  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 

«'  I  fliould  commit  thee  furely  with  thy  peers  ; 

"  And  tell  how  much  thou  did'lt  our  Lily  out-Jhine, 

"  Or  fporting  Kyd,  or  Marlowe  s  mighty  line." 

From  the  epithet  /porting,  which  is  applied  to 
Kyd,  and  which  is  certainly  in  fome  meafure  a 
quibble  on  his  name,  it  is  manifeft  that  he  mud 
have  produced  fome  comkk  piece  upon  the  fcene, 

JW 
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as  well  as  the  two  tragedies  of  his  composition, 
which  are  now  extant,  Cornelia,  and  The  Spanijh 
Tragedy.  This  latter  is  printed,  like  many  plays 
of  that  time,  anonymoufly.  Dr.  Farmer  with 
great  probability  fuggefts  to  me,  that  Kyd  might 
have  been  the  author  of  The  old  Taming  of  a  Shrew 
printed  in  15Q4,  on  which  Shakfpeare  formed  a 
play  with  nearly  the  fame  title.1  The  praife  which 
Ben  Jcnibn  gives  to  Shakfpeare,  that  he  "  outjhines 
Marlowe  and  Kyd,"  on  this  hypothefis,  will  ap- 
pear to  itand  on  one  and  the  fame  foundation ; 
namely  on  his  eclipfing  thofe  ancient  dramatics 
by  new-modelling  their  plays,  and  producing  pieces 
much  fuperior  to  theirs,  on  (lories  which  they  had 
already  formed  into  dramas,  that,  till  Shakfpeare 
appeared,  fatisfied  the  publick,  and  were  clailed 
among  the  happieft  efforts  of  dramatick  art. 

4.  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  I5g2c 

The  poetry  of  this  piece,  glowing  with  all  the 
warmth  of  a  youthful  and  lively  imagination,  the 
manv  fcenes  which  it  contains  of  almofL  continual 
rhyme,2  the  poverty  of  the  fable,  and  want  of  dis- 
crimination among  the  higher  perfonages,  difpofe 
me  to  believe  that  it  was  one  of  our  author's  ear- 
lieft  attempts  in  comedy. 3 

1  Kyd  was  alio,  I  fufpecf,  the  author   of  the  old   plays  of 
Havilet,  and  of  King  Leir.     See  p.  275. 

3  Seep.  261,  n.  3. 

3  Dryden  was  of  opinion  that  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  was 
our  author's  firft  dramatick  compofition  : 

"  Sbakfpeare's  own  mule  his  Pericles  firft  bore, 
"  The  Prince  of  Tyre  was  elder  than  The  Moor." 

Prologue  to  the   tragedy  of    Circe,    by  Charley 
D'Avenant,  1677. 
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It  feems  to  have  been  written,  while  the  ridicu- 
lous competitions  prevalent  among  the  hiftrionick 
tribe,  were  ftrongly  imprefied  by  novelty,  on  his 
rnind.  He  would  naturally  copy  thofe  manners 
firft,  with  which  he  was  firft  acquainted.  The 
ambition  of  a  theatrical  candidate  for  applaufe  he 


Mr.  Rowe  in  his  Life  of  Skak/peare  (firft  edition)  fays, 
"  There  is  good  reafon  to  believe  that  the  greateft  part  of  Pericles 
was  not  written  by  him,  though  it  is  owned  fome  part  of  it  cer- 
tainly was,  particularly  the  lajt  At~l."  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  on  what  authority  the  latter  aflertion  was  grounded.  Rowe 
in  his  fecond  edition  omitted  the  paffage. 

Pericles  was  not  entered  en  the  Stationers'  books  till  May  2, 
l608,  nor  printed  till  1609 ;  but  the  following  lines  in  a  metrical 
pamphlet,  entitled  Pimlyco,  or  Runne  Red-cap,  l60Q,  afcertaiu 
it  to  have  been  written  and  exhibited  on  the  ftage,  prior  to  that 
year: 

"  Amazde  I  flood  to  fee  a  crowd 
"  Of  civil  throats  ftreteh'd  out  fo  lowd  : 
"  (As  at  a  new  play,)  all  the  roomes 
"  Did  fwarm  with  gentiles  mix'd  with  groornes  ; 
"  So  that  I  truly  thought  all  thefe 
"  Came  to  fee  Shore  or  Pericles." 
The  play  of  Jane  Shore  is  mentioned   (together  with  another 
very  ancient  piece  not  now  extant)  in  The  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pejile,  1613  :  "  I  was  ne'er  at  one  of  thefe  plays  before  ;  but  I 
ihould  have  feen  Jane  Shore,  and  my  huiband  hath  promifed  me 
any  time  this  twelvemonth  to  carry  me  to  The  Bold  Beauchamps." 
The  date  of  The  Bold  Beauchamps  is  in  fome  meafure  afcertained 
by  a  paffage  in  D'Avenant's  Playhovfe  to  be  let : 

-  " There  is  an  old  tradition, 

"  That  in  the  times  of  mighty  Tamlurlaine, 
"  Of  conjuring  Fauftus,  and  The  Beauchamps  Bold, 
"  You  poets  ufed  to  have  the  fecond  day." 
Tamburlain  and  Faujius  were  exhibited  in  or  before  159O. 
The  lamentable  end  of  Shore's  wife  alfomade  a  part  of  the  old 
anonymous  play  of  King  Richard  III.  which  was  entered  in  the 
Stationers'  books,  June  19,  15Q4.      Both  the  dramas  in  which 
Jane  Shore  was  introduced  were  probably  on  the  ftage  foon  after 
I59O ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  Pericles  is  mentioned  in 
the  verfes  above  quoted,    we  may  prefume,    that  drama  was 
equally  ancient  and  equally  well  known. 
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has  happily  ridiculed  in  Bottom  the  weaver.  But 
among  the  more  dignified  perfons  of  the  drama  we 
look  in  vain  for  any  traits  of  character.  The  man- 
ners of  Hippolita,  the  Amazon,  are  undiftinguifhed 
from  thofe  of  other  females.  Thefeus,  the  afTociate 
of  Hercules,  is  not  engaged  in  any  adventure 
worthy  of  his  rank  or  reputation,  nor  is  he  in 
reality  an  agent  throughout  the  play.  Like  King 
Henry  VIII.  he  goes  out  a  Maying.  He  meets  the 
lovers  in  perplexity,  and  makes  no  effort  to  pro- 
mote their  happinefs ;  but  when  fupernatural 
accidents  have  reconciled  them,  he  joins  their 
company,  and  concludes  his  day's  entertainment 
by  uttering  fome  miferable  puns  at  an  interlude 
reprefented  by  a  troop  of  clowns.  Over  the  fairy 
part  of  the  drama  he  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have 
any  influence.  This  part  of  the  fable,  indeed,  (at 
leaft  as  much  of  it  as  relates  to  the  quarrels  of 
Oberon  and  Titania,)  was  not  of  our  author's  in- 
vention.4 — Through   the   whole   piece,    the  more 

4  The  learned  editor  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  printed 
in  1/75,  obferves  in  his  introductory  difcourfe,  (Vol.  IV.  p.  1()1,) 
that  Pluto  and  Proferpina  in  the  Marchant's  Tale,  appear  to  have 
been  "  the  true  progenitors  of  Shakfpeare's  Oberon  and  Titania." 
In  a  traft  already  quoted,  Greene's  Groat/worth  of  Witte,  15Q2, 
a  player  is  introduced,  who  boafts  of  having  performed  the  part 
of  the  King  of  Fairies  with  applaufe.  Greene  himfelf  wrote  a 
play,  entitled  The  ScottiJJie  Hijhrie  of  James  the  Four  the,  Jlaine 
at  Floddon,  intermixed  with  a  pleafant  Comedie  prefented  by 
Oberon  King  of  Fai/eries  ;  which  was  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall  in  1594,  and  printed  in  15Q8.  Shakfpeare,  however,  does 
notappear  to  have  been  indebted  to  this  piece.  The  plan  of  it 
is  fhortly  this.  Bohan,  a  Scot,  in  confequence  of  being  difgufted 
with  the  world,  having  retired  to  a  tomb  where  he  has  fixed  his 
dwelling,  is  met  by  After  Oberon,  king  of  the  fairies,  who  enter- 
tains him  with  an  antick  or  dance  by  his  fubjecls.  Thefe  two 
perfonages,  after  fome  converlation,  determine  to  liften  to  a  tra- 
gedy, which  is  a6ted  before  them,  and  to  which  they  make  a 
kind  of  chorus,  by  moralizing  at  the  end  of  each  Aft. 
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exalted  characters  are  fubfervient  to  the  interclis 
of  thofe  beneath  them.  We  laugh  with  Bottom 
and  his  fellows,  but  is  a  fmgle  paffion  agitated  by 
the  faint  and  childifh  folicitudes  of  Hermia  and 
Demetrius,  of  Helena  and  Lyfander,  thofe  fhadows 
of  each  other  ? — That  a  drama,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal perfonages  are  thus  infignificant,  and  the 
fable  thus  meagre  and  uninterefting,  was  one-  of 
our  author's  earlieft  compofitions,  does  not,  there- 
fore, feem  a  very  improbable  conjecture ;  nor  are 
the  beauties  with  which  it  is  embelliihed,  incon- 
fiftent  with  this  fuppofition  ;  for  the  genius  of 
Shakfpeare,  even  in  its  minority,  could  embroider 
the  coarfefi:  materials  with  the  brighteft  and  mod 
lading  colours. 

Oberon  and  Titania  had  been  introduced  in  a  dra- 
matick  entertainment  exhibited  before  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  15Q1,  when  fhe  was  at  Elvetham  in  Hamp- 
shire ;  as  appears  from  A  Defcription  of  the  Queenes 
Entertainment  in  Progrefs  at  Lord  Hartford's,  &c. 
printed  in  4to.  in  1 5 Q 1 .  Her  majefty,  after  having 
been  peftered  a  whole  afternoon  with  fpeeches  in 
verfe  from  the  three  Graces,  Sylvanus,  Wood 
Nymphs,  &c.  is  at  length  addrefTed  by  the  Fairy 
Queen,  who  prefents  her  majefty  with  a  chaplet, 

"  Given  me  by  Auberon  [Oberon]  the  fairie  king." 

* 

A  Midfummer- Night's  Dream  was  not  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall  till  Ocl.  8,  ]600,  in  which  year 
it  was  printed ;  but  is  mentioned  by  Meres  in 
15Q8. 

From  the  comedy  of  Doctor  Dodipoll,  Mr. 
Steevens  has  quoted  a  line,  which  the  author  feems 
to  have  borrowed  from  Shakfpeare  : 
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tf  'Twas  I  tli at  led  you  through  the  painted  meads, 
"  Where  the  light  fairies  danc'd  upon  the-  flowers, 
"  Hanging  in  every  leaf  an  orient  pearl," 

So,  in  A  Midfummer-Nighfs  Dream  : 

"  And  hang  a  pearl  in  ev'ry  cowflip's  ear." 

Again  : 

"  And  that  fame  dew,  which  fometimes  on  the  buds 
"  Was  wont  to  fwell,  like  round  and  orient  pearls, 
"  Stood  now  within  the  pretty  fouret's  eyes, 
ie  Like  tears,"  &c. 

There  is  no  earlier  edition  of  the  anonymous 
play  in  which  the  foregoing  lines  are  found,  than 
that  in  l()00;  but  Doctor  Dodipoiule  is  mentioned 
by  Nafhe,  in  his  preface  to  Gabriel  Harvey  s  Hunt 
is  up,  printed  in  1596. 

The  pafTage  in  the  fifth  Acl,  which  has  been 
thought  to  allude  to  the  death  of  Spenfer,s  is  not 
mconfiitent  with  the  early  appearance  of  this  co- 
medy ;  for  it  might  have  been  inferted  between 
the  time  of  that  poet's  death,  and  the  year  1  (JOO, 
when  the  play  was  publifhed.  And  indeed,  if  the 
allufion  was  intended,  which  I  do  not  believe,  the 
pafTage  muft  have  been  added  in  that  interval ;  for 
A  Midfummer-Night's  Dream  was  certainly  written 
in,  or  before  15Q8,  and  Spenfer,  we  are  told  by 
Sir  James  Ware,  (whofe  teftimony  with  refpecl  to 
this  controverted  point  muft  have  great  weight,) 
did  not  die  till  15QC) :  "  others,  (he  adds,)  have  it 
wrongly,  1598."6     So  careful  a  fearcher  into  anti- 

5        "  The  thrice  three  mufes,  mourning  for  the  death 
"  Of  learning,  late  deceas'd  in  beggary." 

5  Preface  to  Spenfer 'e  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland.    Dublin^ 
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quity,  who  lived  fo  near  the  time,    is  not  likely  to 

fol.  1633.  This  treatife  was  written,  according  to  Sir  James 
Ware,  in  I5i)6.  The  teftimony  of  that  hiftorian,  relative  to  the 
time  of  Spenfer's  death,  is  confirmed  by  a  facf  related  by  Ben 
Jonfon  to  Mr.  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  and  recorded  by  that 
writer.  When  Spenfer  and  his  wife  were  forced  in  great  diftrefs 
to  fly  from  their  houfe,  which  was  burnt  in  the  Irifh  Rebellion, 
the  Earl  of  Effex  fent  him  twenty  pieces  ;  but  he  refufed  them  ; 
telling  the  perfon  that  brought  them,  he  was  fure  he  had  no  time 
to  fpend  them.  He  died  foon  afterwards,  according  to  Ben  Jon- 
fon's  account,  in  King  Street.  Lord  Effex  was  not  in  Ireland 
in  159S,  and  was  there  from  April  to  September  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

It  mould  alio  be  remembered  that  verfes  by  Spenfer  are  pre- 
fixed to  Lewknor's  Commomveallh  and  Government  of  Venice, 
published  in  15QQ. 

That  this  celebrated  poet  was  alive  in  Sept.  1598,  is  proved 
by  the  following  paper,  addreffed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
Lords  Juftices  of  Ireland,  which  is  preferved  in  the  Mufeum, 
AISS.  Harl.  2S6,  and  has  not,  I  believe,  been  noticed  by  any  of 
his  biographers  : 

"  Laft  of  Sept.  1598. 
"  To  the  Lords  Juftices  of  Ireland. 
<c  Though  we  doubt  not  but  you  will  without  any  motion  from 
us  have  good  regard  tor  the  appointing  of  meete  and  ferviceable 
perfons  to  be  Sheriff,  in  the  feveral  counties,  which  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  efpecially  at  this  time, '  when  all  parts  of 
the  realme  are  tinged  with  the  infection  of  rebellion,  yet  wee 
thinke  it  not  amiffe  fometime  to  recommend  unto  you  fuch  men 
as  wee  fhould  [will)]  to  have  for  that  office.  Among  whom  we 
may  juftiy  reckon  Edm.  Spenfer,  a  gentleman  dwelling  in  the 
county  of  Corke,  who  is  fo  w'ell'  known  unto  you  all  for  his  good 
and  commendable  parts,  (being  a  man  endowed  with  good  know- 
ledge in  learning,  and  not  unlkilful  or  without  experience  in  the 
fervice  of  the  wanes,)  as  we  need  not  ufe  many  words  in  his 
behalf.  And  therefore  as  we  are  of  opinion  that  you  will  favour 
him  for  himfelfe  and  of  your  own  accord,  fo  we  do  pray  you 
that  this  letter  may  increafe  his  credit  fo  far  forth  with  you  a.-, 
that  he  may  not  fayle  to  be  appointed  Sheriffe  of  the  county  of 
Corke,  unleffe  there  be  to  you  knowne  fome  important  caufe  to 
the  contrary. 

"  We  are  perfuaded  he  will  fo  behave  himfelfe  in  this  parti- 
cular as  you  (hall  have  juft  caufe  toalloweof  our  recommendation., 
and  his  good  fervice.     And  l'o,"  &c. 
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have  been  miftaken  in  a  facl,  concerning  which  he 
appears  to  have  made  particular  inquiries. 

The  pan"  age  in  queftion,  however,  in  my  appre- 
henfion,  has  been  mifunderftood.  It  relates,.  I 
conceive,  not  to  the  death  of  Spenfer,  but  to  the 
nine  Mufes  lamenting  the  decay  of  learning,  in  that 
author's  poem  entitled  The  Tears  of  the  Mufes, 
which  was  published  in  15Q1  :  and  hence  probably 
the  words,  "  late  deceas'd  in  beggary."  This 
allufion,  if  I  am  right  in  my  conje6lure,  may  ferve 
to  confirm  the  date  affigned  to  A Midfummer- Night's 
Dream. 

5.  Comedy  of  Errors,  I5Q3. 

The  only  note  of  time  that  occurs  in  this  play 
is  found  in  the  following  paflage  : 

"  Ant.  S.  In  what  part  of  her  body  ftands — - 
France  £" 

"  Drom.  S.  In  her  forehead,  arm'd  and  reverted, 
making  war  again  ft  the  hair." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  an  equivoque  was  here  in- 
tended, and  that,  befide  the  obvious  fenfe,  an 
allufion  was  intended  to  King  Henry  IV.  the  heir 
of  France,7  concerning  whofe  fucceffion  to  the 
throne  there  was  a  civil  war  in  that  country,  from 
Augult  158Q,  when  his  father  was  aflaffinated,  for 
feveral  years.  Henry,  after  ftruggling  long  againft 
the  power  and  force  of  the  League,  extricated 
himfelf  from  all  his  difficulties  by  embracing  the 
Roman  Catholick  religion  at  St.  Denis,  on  Sunday 
the  25th  of  July,  ]  5Q3,  and  was  crowned  King  of 
France  in  Feb.  1594  ;  I  therefore  imagine  this  play 

7  The  words  heir  and  hair  were,  I  make,  no  doubt,  pro- 
nounced alike  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  and  hence  they  are  fre- 
quently confounded  in  the  old  copies  of  his  plays. 
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was  written  before  that  period.  In  15QI  Lord 
Eflex  was  fent  with  4000  troops  to  the  French 
King's  afliftance,  and  his  brother  Walter  was  killed 
before  Rouen  in  Normandy.  From  that  time  till 
Henry  was  peaceably  fettled  on  the  throne,  many 
bodies  of  troops  were  fent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
his  aid  :  fo  that  his  lituation  mud  then  have  been 
a  matter  of  notoriety,  and  a  fubjecl;  of  converfation 
in  England. 

This  play  was  neither  entered  on  the  Stationers" 
books,  nor  printed,  till  16*23,  but  is  mentioned 
by  Meres  in  150,8,  and  exhibits  internal  proofs  of 
having  been  one  of  Shakfpeare's  earlieft  produc- 
tions. I  formerly  fuppofed  that  it  could  not  have 
been  written  till  15  96;  becaufe  the  tranflation  of 
the  Mencechmi  of  Plautus,  from  which  the  plot 
appears  to  have  been  taken,  was  not  publifhed  till 
1595.  But  on  a  more  attentive  examination  of 
that  tranflation,  I  find  J;hat  Shakfpeare  might  have 
feen  it  before  publication ;  for  from  the  printer's 
advertifement  to  the  reader,  it  appears  that  for 
fome  time  before  it  had  been  handed  about  in  MS. 
among  the  tranflator's  friends.  The  piece  was 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  June  10,  1594,  and 
as  the  author  had  tranflated  all  the  comedies  of 
Plautus,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  the  whole  work 
had  been  the  employment  of  fome  years  :  and  this 
might  have  been  one  of  the  earlieft  tranflated. 
Shakfpeare  mud  alfo  have  read  lbme  other  account, 
of  the  fame  ftory  not  yet  difcovered  ;  for  how 
otherwife  could  he  have  got  the  names  of  Erraticus 
and  Surreptus,  which  do  not  occur  in  the  tranf- 
lation of  Plautus  ?  There  the  brothers  are  called 
Menaechmus  Soficles,  and  Menaschmus  the  tra- 
veller. 

The  alternate  rhymes  that  are  found  in  this  play,  as 
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well  as  in  A  Midfummer- Night's  Dream,  Loves  La- 
hour's  Loft,  The  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  are  a  further  proof  that  thefe 
pieces  were  among  our  author's  earlieft  productions. 
We  are  told  by  himfelf  that  Venus  and  Adonis'  wa3 
"  the  firft  heir  of  his  invention."  The  Rape  of 
Lucrece  probably  followed  foon  afterwards.  When 
he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  ftage,  the  meafure 
which  he  had  ufed  in  thofe  poems,  naturally  pre- 
fen  ted  itfelf  to  him  in  his  firlt  dramatick  effays  : 
I  mean  in  thofe  plays  which  were  written  originally 
by  himfelf.  In  thofe  which  were  grounded,  like 
the  Henries,  on  the  preceding  productions  of  other 
men,  he  naturally  followed  the  example  before 
him,  and  confequently  in  thofe  pieces  no  alternate 
rhymes  are  found. 

The  doggrel  meafure,  which,  if  I  recollecl  right, 
is  employed  in  none  of  our  author's  plays  except 
The  Comedy  of  Errors,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
and  Love's  Labour  s  Lof,  alfo  adds  fupport  to  the 
dates  affigned  to  theie  plays  :  for  thefe  long  doggrel 
verfes,  as  I  have  obferved  in  a  note  at  the  end  of 
the  piece  now  under  our  confideration,  are  written 
in  that  kind  of  metre  which  was  ufually  attributed 
by  the  dramatick  poets  before  his  time  to  fome  of 
their  inferior  characters.  He  was  imperceptibly 
infecled  wifeh  the  prevailing  mode  in  thefe  his 
early  compofitious ;  but  foon  learned  to  "deviate 
boldly  from  the  common  track,"  left  by  preceding 
writers. 

A  play  with  the  fame  title  as  that  before  us,  was 
exhibited  at  Gray's  Inn  in  December,  1594  ;  but  I 
know  not  whether  it  was  Shakfpeare's  play,  or  a 
tranflation  from  Plautus.  "  After  i'uch  fports,  (fays 
the  writer  of  Gefta  Grayorum,  l6S3,)  a  Comedy 
of  Errors,    like  to.  plautus   his  Menechmus,    was 
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played  by  the  players  :  To  that  night  was  begun 
and  continued  to  the  end  in  nothing  but  confution 
and  errors.  Whereupon  it  was  ever  afterwards 
called  the  Night  of  Errors.'"  The  Regifters  of 
Gray's  Inn  have  been  examined  for  the  purpofe  of 
afcertaining  whether  the  play  above  mentioned  was 
our  author's  ;  but  they  afford  no  information  on 
the  fubjecl:. 

From  its  having  been  reprefented,  by  the  players, 
not  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  inn,  I  think  it  probable 
that  it  was  Shakfpeare's  piece. 

The  name  of  Donfabel,  which  is  mentioned  in 
this  play,  occurs  likewife  in  an  Eclogue  entitled 
The  Shepherd's  Garland,  by  Michael  Drayton, 
printed  in  4to.  in  1593. 

6.  The  Taming  op  the  Shrew,  1594. 

This  play  and  The  Winter's  Tale  are  the  only 
pieces  which  I  have  found  reafon,  fince  the  firil 
edition  of  this  EfTay  appeared,  to  attribute  to  an 
era  widely  different  from  that  in  which  I  had 
originally  placed  them.8  I  had  fuppofed  the  piece 
now  under  confideration  to  have  been  written  in 
the  year  1606.  On  a  more  attentive  perufal  of  it, 
and  more  experience  in  our  author's  nyle  and  man- 
ner, I  am  perfuaded  that  it  was  one  of  his  very 
early  productions,  and  near  in  point  of  time  to  The 
Comedy  of  Errors,  Love  s  Labour  s  Loft,  and  The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

In  the  old   comedies,  antecedent  to  the  time  of 
our  author's  writing  for  the  11  age,  (if  indeed  they 

8  A  minute  change  has  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  five 

other  plays  5    A  Mid/'ummer-  Night's   Dream,    The  Comedy  of 

Errors,   Love's  Labour's  Loft,   The  Two  Gentlemen  of    Verona. 

and  Cymbeline-,    but  the  variation  is  not  more  than  a  period  of 

wo  or  three  years. 

Vol.  IU  S 
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deferve  that  name,)  a  kind  of  doggrel  meafure  is 
often  found,  which,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
Shakfpeare  adopted  in  fome  of  thofe  pieces  which 
were  undoubtedly  among  his  early  compofitions  ; 
I  mean  his  Errors,  and  Loves  Labour s  Loji.  This 
kind  of  metre  being  found  alfo  in  the  play  before 
us,  adds  fupport  to  the  fuppofltion  that  it  was  one 
of  his  early  productions.  The  lafl:  four  lines  of 
this  comedy  furnifh  an  example  of  the  meafure  I 
allude  to  : 

"  'Twas  I  won  the  wager,  though  you  hit  the  white, 
"  And  being  a  winner,  God  give  you  good  night. 
"  Now  go  thy  ways,  thou  haft  tam'd  a  curft  fhrew, 
"  'Tig  a  wonder,  by  your  leave,  fhe  will  be  tam'd  io." 

Another  proof  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  be- 
ing an  early  production  arifes  from  the  frequent 
play  of  words  which  we  find  in  it,  and  which 
Shakfpeare  has  condemned  in  a  fubfequent  comedy. 

Some  of  the  incidents  in  this  comedy  are  taken 
from  the  Suppofes  of  Gafcoigne,  an  author  of 
confiderable  popularity,  when  Shakfpeare  firft  be- 
gan to  write  for  the  ftage. 

The  old  piece  entitled  The  Taming  of  a  Shreic, 
on  which  our  author's  play  is  founded,  was  entered 
on  the  Stationers'  books  by  Peter  Short,  May  2, 
1594,  and  probably  foon  afterwards  printed.  As 
it  bore  nearly  the  fame  title  with  Shakfpeare' s  play, 
(which  was  not  printed  till  J  023,)  the  hope  of 
getting  a  fale  for  it  under  the  fhelter  of  a  celebrated 
name,  was  probably  the  inducement  to  ifliie  it  out 
at  that  time  ;  and  its  entry  at  Stationers'  Hall,  and 
publication  in  1594,8  (for  from  the  pafTage  quoted 
below  it  muft  have  been  publifhed,9)    gives  weight 

8  It  was  publilhed  in  15C5,  and  copies  of  the  edition  are  in 
the  libraries  of  the  Dukes  of  Bridgwater  and  Roxburgh.    Reed. 

9  From  a   paflage  in  a  trad  written  by  Sir  John  Harrington, 
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to  the  fuppofition  that  Shakfpeare's  play  was  writ- 
ten and  firft  acted  in  that  year.  There  being  no 
edition  of  the  genuine  play  in  print,  the  bookfellef 
hoped  that  the  old  piece  with  a  fimilar  title  might 
pais  on  the  common  reader  for  Shakfpeare's  per- 
formance. This  appears  to  have  been  a  frequent 
practice  of  the  bookfellers  in  thofe  days ;  for 
Rowley's  play  of  King  Henry  VIII.  I  am  perfuaded, 
was  publimed  in  1605,  and  l6l3,  with  the  fame 
view ;  as  were  King  Leir  and  his  Three  Daughters  in 
l605,  and  Lord  Sterline's  Julius  Cafar  in  1607. 

In  the  year  1607  it  is  highly  probable  that  this 
comedy  of  our  author's  was  revived,  for  in  that 
year  Nicholas  Ling  republifhed  The  old  Taming  of 
a  Shrew,  with  the  fame  intent,  as  it  mould  feem, 
with  which  that  piece  had  originally  been  iflued 
.out  by  another  bookfeller  in  1594.  In  the  entry 
nftade  by  Ling  in  the  Stationers'  books,  January  22, 
1606-7,  he  joined  with  this  old  drama  two  of 
Shakfpeare's  genuine  plays,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and 
Love's  Labour  s  Lojl,  neither  of  which  he  ever 
publimed,  nor  does  his  name  appear  in  the  title 
page  of  any  one  of  our  author's  performances ; 
fo  that  thofe  two  plays  could  only  have  been  fet 
down  by  him,  along  with  the  other,  with  fome 
fraudulent  intent. 

In  the  fame  year  alfo,  (Nov.  1 7,)  our  author's  genu- 
ine play  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  by  J.  Smeth- 
wyck  '  (one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  fecond  folio)  ; 

entitled  The  Mctamorphofisof  Jjctx,  15$),  this  old  play  appears 
to  have  been  printed  before  that  time,  probably  in  the  year  1594, 
yhen  it  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall ;  though  no  edition  of  fo 
early  a  date  has  hitherto  been  difcoveied.  "  Read"  (fays  Sir 
John)  "  the  booke  of  Taming  a  Shrezv,  which  hath  made  a 
number  of  us  fo  perfect,  that  now  every  one  can  rule  a  fhiew 
in  our  country,  fave  he  that  hath  her." 

1  For  this  bookfc Her  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  printed  in  4to.  in 
S2 
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which  circumftance  gives  additional  weight  to  the 
fuppoiition  that  the  play  was  revived  in  that  year. 
Smethwyck  had  probably  procured  a  copy  of  ity 
and  had  then  thoughts  of  printing  it,  though  for 
ibme  reafon,  now  undifcoverable,  it  was  not  printed 
by  him  till  J  63 1 ,  eight  years  after  it  had  appeared 
in  the  edition  by  the  players  in  folio. 

It  fhould  be  obferved  that  there  is  a  flight  varia- 
tion between  the  titles  of  the  anonymous  play  and 
Shakfpeare's  piece  ;  both  of  which,  in  confequence 
of  the  inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Pope,  and  his  being  very 
fuperficially  acquainted  with  the  phrafeology  and 
manner  of  our  early  writers,  were  for  a  long  time 
imjuftly  attributed  to  our  poet.  The  old  drama 
was  called  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew  ;  Shakfpeare's 
comedy,   The  Taming  of  the  Shreiu. 

It  mull  not  be  concealed,  however,  that  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  is  not  enumerated  among  our 
author's  plays  by  Meres  in  I098  ;  a  circumftance 
which  yet  is  not  liilficient  to  prove  that  it  was  not 
then  written  :  for  neither  is  Hamlet  nor  The  Second 
and  Third  Paris  of  King  Henry  VI.  mentioned  by 
him ;  though  thofe  three  plays  had  undoubtedly 
appeared  before  that  year. 

1  formerly  imagined  that  a  line  2  in  this  comedy 
alluded  to  an  old  play  written  by  Thomas  Hey- 
wood,  entitled  A  Woman  kiltd  with  Kindnejs,  of 
which  the  fecond  edition  was  printed  in  1607,  and 
the  firft  probably  not  before  the  year  1600  ;  but  the 

16OQ,  and  an  edition  of    Ham  let  without  date ;    the  latter  was 
printed  either  in  that  year  or  100/. 

2  "  This  is  the  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindnefs."  Tomingnf 
the  Shreic,  Act  IV.  fc.  i.  Heywood's  play  is  mentioned  in  The 
Black  Booke,  4to.  1(504.  I  am  not.  poffefled  of  the  firft  edition 
of  it,  nor  is  it  in  any  of  the  great  collections  of  old  plays  that  I 
have  feen. 
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other  proofs  which  I  have  already  dated  with  rc- 
-fpecl  to  the  date  of  the  play  before  us,  have  con- 
vinced me  that  I  was  miftaken. 


7.  Love's  Labour's  Lost,   15Q4. 

Shakfpeare's  natural  difpofition  leading  him,  as 
Dr.  Johnfon  has  obferved,  to  comedy,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  his  firft  original  dramatick  production 
was  of  the  comick  kind  :  and  of  his  comedies 
Loves  Labour  s  Loft  appears  to  me  to  bear  ftrong 
marks  of  having  been  one  of  his  earlieit  ©flays. 
The  frequent  rhymes  with  which  it  abounds/  of 


3  As  this  circumftance  is  more  than  once  mentioned,  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  obfervations,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  a  few 
words  on  the  fubject  of  our  author's  metre.  A  mixture  of  rhymes 
with  blank  verfe,  in  the  fame  play,  and  fometimes  in  the  fame 
fcene,  is  found  in  almoft  all  his  pieces,  and  is  not  peculiar  to 
Shakfpeare,  being  alfo  found  in  the  works  of  Jonfon,  and  al- 
moft all  our  ancient  dramatick  writers.  It  is  not,  therefore^ 
merely  the  ufe  of  rhymes,  mingled  with  blank  verfe,  but  their 
frequency,  that  is  here  urged,  as  a  circumftance  which  feems  to 
characterize  and  diftinguifh  our  poet's  earlieft  performances.  In 
"the  whole  number  of  pieces  which  were  written  antecedent  to 
the  year  l600,  and  which,  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  have 
been  called  his  early  compactions,  more  rhyming  couplets  are 
found,  than  in  all  the  plays  compofed  fubfequently  to  that  year, 
which  have  been  named  his  tate.produ6tions.  Whether  in  pro- 
.cefs  of  time  Shakfpeare  grew  weary  of  the  bondage  of  rhyme, 
or  whether  he  became  convinced  of  its  impropriety  in  a  dramatick 
dialogue,  his  neglect  of  rhyming  (for  he  never  wholly  difufed  it) 
feems  to  have  been  gradual.  As,  therefore,  moft  of  his  early 
productions  are  characterized  by  the  multitude  of  fimilar  termi- 
nations which  they  exhibit,  whenever  of  two  early  pieces  it  is 
doubtful  which  preceded  the  other,  I  am  difpofed  to  believe, 
(other  proofs  being  wanting,)  that  play  in  which  the  greater 
number  of  rhymes  is  found,  to  have  been  firft  compofed.  The 
plays  founded  on  the  ftory  of  King  Henry  VI.  do  not  indeed 
abound  in  rhymes  ;  but  this  probably  arofe  from  their  being  ori- 
ginally conltru&ed  by  preceding  writers. 
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which,  in  his  early  performances  he  feems  to  have 
been  extremely  fond,  its  imperfect  verification,  its 
artlefs  and  defultory  dialogue,  and  the  irregularity 
of  the  compofition,  may  be  alt  urged  in  fupport  of 
this  conjecture. 

Loves  Labour  s  Lojl  was  not  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall  till  the  22d  of  January,  ]6o6-7,  but  is  men- 
tioned by  Francis  Meres,*  in  his  WiCs  Treafury, 
being  the  Second  Part  of  JVWa  Commonwealth^  in 
3  5  Q8,  and  was  printed  in  that  year.  In  the  title- 
page  of  this  edition,  (the  oldeit  hitherto  difcovered,) 
this  piece  is  faid  to  rmve  been  prefenled  before  her 
highnefs  [Queen  Elizabeth]  the  laji  Chrijimas, 
[1597,]  and  to  be  newly  corrected  and  augmented: 
from  which  it  fhould  feem,  cither  that  there  had 
been  a  former  impreffion,  or  that  the  play  had  been 
originally  reprefented  in  a  lefs  perfedt  itate,  than 
that  in  which  it  appears  at  prefent. 

I  think  it  probable,  that  onr  author's  firft  draft 
of  this  play  was  written  in  or  before  15Q4  ;  and 
that  fome  additions  were  made  to  it  between  that 
year  and  1097,  when  it  was  exhibited  before  the 


*  This  writer,  to  whofe  lift  of  our  author's  plays  we  are  fo 
much  indebted,  appears,  from  the  following  paffage  of  the  work 
here  mentioned,  to  have  been  perfonally  acquainted  with  Shak- 
fpeare  : 

"  As  the  foul  of  Euphorbus  was  thought  to  live  in  Pythagoras, 
fo  the  fweet  foul  of  Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  and  honey-tongued 
Shakfpeare.  Witnefs  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  his  Lucrece,  his 
fugred  Sonnets  among  his  private  friends,"  &c.  Wit's  Treqfury, 
p.  282.  There  is  no  edition  of  Shakfpeare's  Sonnets,  now  ex- 
tant, of  fo  early  a  date  as  1508,  when  Meres's  booh  was 
printed  ;  fo  that  we  may  conclude,,  he  was  one  of  thofe  friends 
to  whom  they  were  privately  recited,  before  their  publication. 

5  This  book  was  probably  published  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1598  3  for  it  was  not  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  till  Septem~ 
per  in  that  year. 
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Queen.  One  of  thole  additions  may  have  been  the 
paffage  which  feems  to  allude  to  The  Metamorphafis 
of  Ajax,  by  Sir  John  Harrington,  printed  in 
15q6  :  "  Your  lion — will  be  given  to  A-jax"6 
This,  however,  is  not  certain  ;  for  the  conceit  of 
A-jax  and  a  jakes  may  not  have  originated  with 
Harrington,  and  may  hereafter  be  found  in  fome 
more  ancient  tracl". 

In  this  comedy  Don  Armado  fays, — "  The  Jit f 
and  fecond  caufe  will  not  ferve  my  turn  :  the  pajfddo 
he  refpecls  not,  the  duello  he  regards  not  :  his  dif- 
grace  is  to  be  called  boy  ;  but  his  glory  is  to  fubdue 
man."  Shakfpeare  feems  here  to  have  had  in  his 
thoughts  Saviolo's  treatife  Of  Honour  and  honourable 
Quarrels,  publifhed  in  15C)5.7  This  paflage  alfo 
may  have  been  an  addition. 

Bankes' s  horfe,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  play- 
before  us,  had  been  exhibited  in  London  in  or  be- 
fore 15 8Q,  as  appears  from  a  itory  recorded  in 
Tarlton's  Jefts? 

6  See  Vol*.  VII.  p.  137,  n.  I. 

7  See  a  note  on  As  you  like  it,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  181,  n.  g. 

8  "  There  was  one  Bankes  in  the  time  of  Tarlton,  who  ferved 
(he  Earl  of  Effex,  and  had  a  horfe  of  ftrange  qualities  ;  and 
being  at  the  Crofs  Keyesin  Gracious-flreete,  getting  money  with 
him,  as  he  was  mightily  reforted  to,  Tarlton  then  (with  his  fel- 
lowes)  playing  at  the  Bell  [f.  Bull~]  by,  came  into  the  Crofs 
keyes,  amongft  many  people  to  fee  faihions  :  which  Bankes 
perceiving,  to  make  the  people  laugh,  faies,  Signior,  to  his 
horfe,  go  fetch  me  the  verieji  foole  in  the  company.  The  jade 
comes  immediately,  and  with  his  mouth  drawes  Tarlton  forth. 
Tarlton,  with  merry  words,  faid  nothing  but  God  a-mercy,  horfe. 
In  the  end  Tarlton  feeing  the  people  laugh  fo,  was  angry  in- 
wardly, and  faid,  Sir,  had  I  power  of  your  horfe,  as  you  have, 
1  would  do  more  than  that.  Whateer  it  be,  laid  Bankes,  to 
pleafe  him,  I  will  charge  him  to  do  it.  Then,  faies  Tarlton, 
charge  him  to  bring  me  the  very eji  whore-majicr  in  the  company. 
He  Jliall,  faies  Bankes.     Signior,  faies  he,  Iring  Mafter  Tarl- 
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In  this  comedy  there  is  more  attempt  at  delinea- 
tion of  character  than  in  either  The  Comedy  of  Er- 
rors  or  A  Midfummer-Nightrs  Dream  ;  a  circum- 
ftance  which  inclines  me  to  think  that  it  was  written 
mbfequently  to  thofe  plays.  Biron  and  Katharine, 
as  Mr.  Steevens,  I  think,  has  obferved,  are  faint  pro- 
totypes of  Benedick  and  Beatrice. 

The  doggrel  verfes  in  this  piece,  like  thofe  in 
The  Comedy  of  Errors,  are  longer  and  more  hobling 
than  thofe  which  have  been  quoted  from  The  Taming 
of  the  Shreiv : 

"  You  two  are  bookmen  ;  can  you  tell  by  your  wit 

"  What  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that's  not  five 

weeks  old  as  yet  ?" — 
"  O'  my  truth  moft  fweet  jefts  !  moft  incony  vulgar  wit, 
"  When  it  comes  ib  fmoothly  off,  fo  obfcenely  as  it  were, 

fo  fit,"  &c. 

This  play  is  mentioned  in  a  mean  poem  intitled 
Alba,  the  Months  Minde  of  a  melancholy  Lover t  by 
R.  T.  Gentleman,  printed  15Q8  : 

"  Love's  Labour  Loji  I  once  did  fee,  a  play 
"  Y-cleped  fo,  fo  called  to  my  pauie, 
"  Which  I  to  heare  to  my  fmall  joy  did  flay, 
S{  Giving  attendance  to  my  froward  dame  : 
**  Mv  mifgiving  mind  prefaging  to  me  ill, 
"  Yet  was  I  drawne  to  fee  it  'gainft  my  wilh 
****** 

"  Each  aclor  plaid  in  cunning  wife  his  part, 
"  But  chiefly  thofe  entrapt  in  Cupid's  fnare  ; 
"  Yet  all  was  fained,  'twas  not  from  the  hart, 
(<  They  feome  to  grieve,  but  yet  they  felt  no  care  ; 
"  Twas  I  that  griefe  indeed  did  beare  in  breft, 
f  The  others  did  but  make  a  ihew  in  jeft." 

ton  the  veryeji  ivhore-mafter  in  the  company.  The  hoife  leads 
his  mafler  to  him.  Then  God-a-mercy,  horfe,  indeed  faies 
Tarlefon,  The  people  had  much  ado  to  keep  peace  :  but  Bankes 
and  Tarleton  had  like  to  have  fquared,  and  the  horfe  by,  to  give 
aime.  But  ever  after  it  was  a  by  word  thorow  London,  God~a~ 
mercy,  horfe  !  and  is  to  this  day."  Tarleton's  Jejls,  4to.  101L 
—Tarleton  died  in  1589- 
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Mr.  Gildon,  in  his  obfervations  on  Loves  La- 
bour s  Lofi,  lays,  he  "  cannot  fee  why  the  author 
gave  it  this  name.v — The  following  lines  exhibit 
the  train  of  thoughts  which  probably  fuggefted  to 
Shakfpeare  this  tit:le,  as  well  as  that  which  anciently 
was  affixed  to  another  of  his  comedies, — Love's 
Labour  Won : 

*'  To  be  in  love,  where  fcorn  is  bought  with  groans, 
"  Coy  looks  with  heart-fore  fighs ;  one  fading  moment's 

mirth 
ft  With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights  : 
"  If  haply  won,  perhaps  a  haplefs  gain  ; 
"  Jf  loji,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won." 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  A&.  I.  fc.  i. 


8.  Two  Gentlemen  op  Verona,  15Q5. 

This  comedy  was  not  entered  on  the  books  of 
.the  Stationers'  Company  till  l6i3,  at  which  time 
it  was  firlt  printed  ;  but  is  mentioned  by  Meres  in 
3  5C)8,  and  bears  flrong  internal  marks  of  an  early 
compofition.  The  comick  parts  of  it  are  of  the 
fame  colour  with  the  comick  parts  of  Love's  La- 
bour s  Loft,  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  A  Mid- 
fummer- Night's  Dream  ;  and  the  ferious  feenes  are 
eminently  diftinguifhed  by  that  elegant  and  palto- 
ral  fimplicity  which  might  be  expected  from  the 
early  effufions  of  fuch  a  mind  as  Shakfpeare's, 
when  employed  in  defcribing  the  effects  of  love. 
In  this  piece  alfo,  as  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  and 
Love's  Labour  s  Loft,  fome  alternate  verfes  are 
found. 

Sir  William  Blackflone  concurs  with  me  in 
opinion  on  this  fubject ;  obferving,  that  "  one  of 
the  great  faults  of  1 he  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 
is  the  haftening  too  abruptly  and  without  preparation 
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to  the  denouement,  which  fhows  that  it  was  one  of 
Shakfpeare's  very  early  performances." 

The  following  lines  in  A61  I.  fc.  iii.  have  induced 
me  to  afcribe  this  play  to  the  year  15Q5  : 

He  wonder'd,  that  your  lordfhip 


"  Would  iufter  him  to  fpend  his  youth  at  home, 
"  While  other  men,  of  {lender  reputation, 
"  Put  forth  their  fons  to  feek  preferment  out : 
"  Some  to  the  ivars,  to  try  their  fortunes  there, 
"  Some,  to  difcover  iflandsfar  away." 

Shakfpeare,  as  has  been  often  obferved,  gives  to 
almoft  every  country  the  manners  of  his  own  :  and 
though  the  fpeaker  is  here  a  Veronefe,  the  poet, 
when  he  wrote  the  lad  two  lines,  was  thinking  of 
England  ;  where  voyages  for  the  purpofe  of  clif- 
covering  iflands  far  away  were  at  this  time  much 
profecuted.  In  1595,  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh  under- 
took a  voyage  to  the  ifland  of  Trinidado,  from 
which  he  made  an  expedition  up  the  river  Oro- 
noque,  to  difcover  Guiana.  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert 
had  gone  on  a  fimilar  voyage  of  difcovery  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

The  particular  fituation  of  England  in  15g5  may 
have  fuggefted  the  line  above  quoted  :  "  Some  to 
the  wars,"  &c.  In  that  year  it  was  general!^  be- 
lieved that  the  Spaniards  meditated  a  lecond  inva- 
fion  of  England  with  a  much  more  powerful  and 
better  appointed  Armada  than  that  which  had  been 
defeated  in  1588.  Soldiers  were  levied  with  great 
diligence,  and  placed  on  the  fea-coafts,  and  two 
great  fleets  were  equipped  ;  one  to  encounter  the 
enemy  in  the  Britifn  feas  ;  the  other  to  fail  to  the 
Weft-Indies,  under  the  command  of  Hawkins  and 
Drake,  to  attack  the  Spaniards  in  their  own  terri- 
tories. About  the  fame  time  alio  Elizabeth  fent  a 
coniiderable   body  of  troops   to  the   alMance  of 
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King  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  had  entered  into 
an  offenfive  and  defenfive  alliance  with  the  Englifh 
Queen,  and  had  newly  declared  war  againil  Spain. 
Our  author  therefore,  we  fee,  had  abundant  reafon 
for  both  the  lines  before  us  : 

"  Some  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortunes  there, 
"  Some  to  diicover  iilands  far  away." 

Among  the  marks  of  love,  Speed  in  this  play 
(Act  II.  fc.  i.)  enumerates  the  walking  alone,  "  like 
one  that  had  the  peftilence."  In  the  year  15 93 
there  had  been  a  great  plague,  which  carried  off 
near  eleven  thoufand  perfons  in  London.  Sbak- 
fpeare  was  undoubtedly  there  at  that  time,  and  his 
own 'recollection  probably  furnifhed  him  with  this 
image.  There  had  not  been  a  great  plague  in  the 
metropolis,  if  I  remember  right,  iince  that  of 
1564,  of  which  our  poet  could  have  no  perfonal 
knowledge,  having  been  born  in  that  year. 

Valentin  us  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  outlaws  in  this  piece,  has  been  fuppofed  to  be 
copied  from  Sydney's  Arcadia,  where  Pylades  heads 
the  Helots.  The  firft  edition  of  the  Arcadia  was 
in  159O. 

In  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  V^erona  there  are  two 
allufions  to  the  ftory  of  Hero  and  Leander,  which 
I  fufpect  Shakfpeare  had  read  recently  before  he 
compofed  this  play.  Marlowe's  poem  on  that  fub- 
ject  wras  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  Sept  18,  1593, 
and  I  believe  was  publifhed  in  that  or  the  following 
year,  though  I  have  met  with  no  copy  earlier  than 
that  printed  in  quarto  in  1598.  Though  that 
fhould  have  been  the  firft  edition,  Shakfpeare  might 
yet  have  read  this  poem  foon  after  the  author's 
death  in  1593  :  for  Marlowe's  faun  was  defcrvedly 
fo  high,  that  a  piece  left  by  him  for  publication 
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was  probably  handed  about  in  manufcript  among 
his  theatrical  acquaintances  antecedent  to  its  being 
iffued  from  the  prefs. 

In  the  following  lines  of  this  play, 

"  Why,  Phaeton,  (for  thou  art  Merops'  fon,) 
"  Wilt  thou  afpire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car, 
"  And  with  thy  daring  folly  burn  the  world  ?" 

the  poet,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved,  might  have? 
been  furnifbed  with  his  mythology  by  the  old  play 
of  King  John,  in  two  parts,  4to.  15Q1  : 

—  as  fometimes  Phaeton, 


"  Miftrufting  filly  Merops  for  his  fire." 

If  I  am  right  in  fuppofing  our  author's  King 
John  to  have  been  written  in  15g6,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  read  the  old  play  with  particular 
attention  antecedently  to  his  fitting  down  to  com - 
pole  a  new  drama  on  the  fubject ;  perhaps  in  the 
preceding  year :  and  this  circumftance  may  add 
fome  weight  to  the  date  now  affigned  to  the  play 
before  us. 

9.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  1595. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  our  author  in 
his  early  plays  appears  to  have  been  much  addicted 
to  rhyming ;  a  practice  from  which  he  gradually 
departed,  though  he  never  wholly  deferted  it.  In 
this  piece  more  rhymes,  I  believe,  are  found, 
than  in  any  other  of  his  plays,  Loves  Labour  s  Lojl 
and  A  Midfummer- Night's  Dream  only  excepted. 
This  circumftance,  the  ftory  on  which  it  is  founded, 
fo  likely  to  captivate  a  young  poet,  the  imperfeel 
form  in  which  it  originally  appeared,    and  its  very 
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early  publication,9  all  incline  me  to  believe  that 
this  was  Shakfpeare's  firfl  tragedy ;  for  the  three 
parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  do  not  pretend  to  that 
title. 

"  A  new  ballad  of  Romeo  and  Juliet"  (perhaps 
our  author's  play,)  was  entered  on  the  Stationers' 
books,  Auguft  5,  1596,1  and  the  firft  fketch  of  the 
play  was  printed  in  1597  ;  but  it  did  not  appear  in 
its  prefent  form  till  two  years  afterwards. 

This  tragedy  was  originally  reprefented  by  the 
fervants  of  Lord  Hunfdon,  who  was  appointed 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1585, 
and  died  in  July,  15q6.  As  it  appears  from  the 
title-page  of  the  original  edition  in  1597,  that 
Romeo  and  Juliet  had  been  often  acted  by  the  fer- 

9  There  is  no  edition  of  any  of  our  author's  genuine  plays  ex- 
tant, prior  to  I5gj,  when  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  publifhed. 

1  There  is  no  entry  in  the  Stationers'  books  relative  to  the  tra- 
gedy of  Romeo  a?id  Juliet,  antecedent  to  its  publication  in  15Q7, 
if  this  does  not  relate  to  it.  This  entry  was  made  by  Edward 
Whyte,  and  therefore  is  not  likely  to  have  related  to  the  poem 
called  Romeo  rind  Juletta,  which  was  entered  in  1562,  by  Rich- 
ard Tottel.  How  vague  the  defcription  of  plays  was  at  this  time, 
may  appear  from  the  following  entry,  which  is  found  in  the  Sta- 
tioners' books,  an.  15Q0,  and  feems  to  relate  to  Marlowe's  tra- 
gedy of  Tqmburlaine,  publifhed  in  that  year,  by  Richard  Jones. 
"  To  Richard  Jones]  Twoe  Commical  Difcourfes  of  Tambur- 
lein,  the  Cythian  Shepparde." 

In  Marlowe's  Tamlurlaine,  as  originally  performed,  feveral 
comick  interludes  were  introduced  ;  whence  perhaps,  the  epithet 
comical  was  added  to  the  title. — As  tragedies  were  fometimes  en- 
titled difcourfes,  fo  a  grave  poem  or  fad  difcourfe,  in  verfe,  (to 
ufe  the  language  of  the  time)  was  frequently  denominated  a  tra- 
gedi/.  All  the  poems  inferted  in  the  Mirrour  for  Magiftrate*, 
and  fome  of  Drayton's  pieces,  are  called  tragedies,  by  Meres 
and  other  ancient  writers.  Some  of  Sir  David  Lindfay's  Poems., 
though  not  in  a  dramatick  form,  are  alfo  by  their  author  entitled 
tragedies. 
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vants  of  that  nobleman,  it  probably  had  been  re- 
presented m  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  third  Acl  the  ftrft  and  fecond  caufe  are 
mentioned  :  that  paflage,  therefore,  was  probably 
written  after  the  publication  of  Saviolo's  Book  on 
Honour  and  Honourable  Quarrels  ;  which  appeared 
in  1595. 

From  feveral  pafTages  in  the  fifth  Acl  of  this 
tragedy  it  is  manifeft,  I  think,  that  Shakfpeare  had 
recently  read,  and  remembered,  fome  of  the  lines 
in  Daniel's  Complaint  of  Rofamond,  which,  I  believe, 
was  printed  in  15Q2:2  the  earlieft  edition,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  feen  of  that  piece  is  dated  in 
1594: 

"  And  nonght-refpe&ing  death,  the  lafl:  of  pained, 
"  Plac'd  his  pale  colours,   (the  enjign  of  his  might,) 
"  Upon  his  new-got  fpoil,"  &c.   Complaint  of  Rofamond. 

>c  beauty's  enfign  yet 

ff  Is  crimfon  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks, 

"  And  death's  pale  flag,"  &c.     Romeo  and  Juliet, 

"  Decayed  rofes  of  difcolour'd  cheeks 

'*  Do  yet  retain  fome  notes  of  former  grace, 

*'  And  ugly  death  Jits  faire  within  her  face." 

'  Complaint  of  Rofamond. 

u  Death  that  hath  fuck'd  the  honey  of  thy  breath,, 
*'  Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty." 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

"  Ah  now  methinks  I  fee  death  dallying  fcehs 
"  To  entertaine  itfelfe  in  love's  Jiveet  place." 

Complaint  of  Rofamond. 

3  te  A  booke  called  Delia,  containynge  diverfe  fonates,  with 
the  Complainte  of  Rofamonde"  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall 
by  Simon  Waterfon,  in  Feb,  15QI-2,  and  the  latter  piece  is  com- 
mended by  Name  in  a  tra£t  entitled  Pierce  Pennileffe  his  Sup- 
plication to  the  Divell,  publiftied  in  1592. 
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Shall  I  believe 


**  That  unfubftantial  death  is  amorous  ?" 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

If  the  following  paflage  in  an  old  comedy  al- 
ready mentioned,  entitled  Doctor  Dodipoll,  which  had 
appeared  before  1596,  be  considered  as  an  imita- 
tion, it  may  add  fome  weight  to  the  fuppoiition 
that  Romeo  and  Juliet  had  been  exhibited  before 
that  year  : 

"  The  glorious  parts  of  fair  Lvtcilia, 

"  Take  them  and  join  them  in  the  heavenly  fpheres, 

"  And  fix  them  there  as  an  eternal  light, 

"  For  lovers  to  adore  and  wonder  at."         Dr.  DodipoV. 

**  Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  ftars, 
"  And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  lb  fine, 
"  That  all  the  world  fhall  be  in  love  with  night, 
"  And  pay  no  worfiiip  to  the  garifli  fun." 

Romeo  and  Juliet, 

In  the  fifth  A6t  of  this  tragedy  mention  is  made 
of  the  practice  of  fealing  up  the  doors  of  thole 
houfes  in  which  "  the  infeclious  peftilence  did 
reign."  Shakfpeare  probably  had  himfelf  feen  this 
praclifed  in  the  plague  which  raged  in  London  in 
1593. 

From  a  fpeech  of  the  Nurfe  in  this  play,  which 
contains  thefe  words — te  It  is  note  Jince  the  earth- 
quake eleven  years,'''  &c.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  conjeclured, 
that  Romeo  and  Juliet,  or  at  leaft  part  of  it,  was 
written  in  1591  ;  the  novels  from  which  Shakfpeare: 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  drawn  his  ftory,  not 
mentioning  any  fuch  circumftance  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  there  actually  was  an  earthquake  in 
England  on  the  6th  of  April,  J  580,  which  he  might 
here  have  had  in  view.-' — It  formerly  teemed  im- 

3  See  Romeo  and  Juliet,  A6t  I,  fc.  ill. 
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probable  to  me  that  Shakfpeare,  when  he  was? 
writing  this  tragedy,  fhould  have  adverted,  with 
fuch  precifion,  to  the  date  of  an  earthquake  which 
had  been  felt  in  his  youth.  The  paflage  quoted 
ftruck  me,  as  only  difplaying  one  of  thole  charac- 
teriftical  traits,  which  diflingnifh  old  people  of 
the  lower  clafs ;  who  delight  in  enumerating  a 
multitude  of  minute  circumflances  that  have  no 
relation  to  the  bufmefs  immediately  under  their 
confederation,*  and  are  particularly  fond  of  com- 
puting time  from  extraordinary  events,  fuch  as 
battles,  comets,  plagues,  and  earthquakes.  This 
feature  of  their  character  our  author  has  in  various 
places  ftrongly  marked.  Thus  (to  mention  one  of 
many  inftances,)  the  Grave-digger  in  Hamlet  fays 
that  he  came  to  his  employment,  "  of  all  the  days 
i'the  year,  that  day  that  the  laft  king  oercame  For- 
tinbras, — that  very  day  that  young  Hamlet  was 
born." — A  more  attentive  perufal,  however,  of 
our  poet's  works,  and  his  frequent  allufions  to  the 
manners  and  ufages  of  England,  and  to  the  events 
of  his  own  time,  which  he  has  defcribed  as  taking 
place  wherever  his  fcene  happens  to  lie,  have 
fhown  me  that  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  conjecture  is  not  fo 
improbable  as  I  once  fuppofed  it.  Shakfpeare 
might  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  play  in 
1591,  and  finifhed  it  at  a  fubfequent  period.  The 
paflage  alluded  to  is  in  \hejirft  Acl. 

If  the  earthquake  which  happened  in  England 
in  1580,  was  in  his  thoughts,  when  he  compofed 
the  firft  part  of  this  play,  and  induced  him  to  ftate 

4  Thus  Mrs.  Quickly,  in  King  Henry  IV.  reminds  Falftafiv 
that  he  *(  fwore  on  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,  to  marry  her,  fitting  in 
her  dolphin  chamber,  at  a  round  table,  by  a  fea-coal  fire,  oa 
Wednesday  in  Whitfun-week,  when  the  prince  broke  his  head 
for  likening  his  father  to  a  finging  man  of  Windfor," 
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the  earthquake  at  Verona  as  happening  on  the  day 
on  which  Juliet  was  weaned,  and  eleven  years  before 
the  commencement  of  the  piece,  it  has  led  him 
into  a  contradiction  ;  for,  according  to  the  Nurfe's 
account,  Juliet  was  within  a  fortnight  and  odd  days 
of  completing  hex  fourteenth  year  ;  and  yet,  accord- 
ing to  the  computation  made,  fhe  could  not  well  be 
much  more  than  twelve  years  old.  Whether  indeed 
the  Englifh  earthquake  was,  or  was  not,  in  his 
thoughts,  the  nurfe's  account  is  incontinent,  and 
contradictory. 

Perhaps  Shakfpeare  was  more  careful  to  mark 
the  garrulity,  than  the  precifion  of  the  old  wo- 
man : — or  perhaps,  he  meant  this  very  incorrectnefs 
as  a  trait  of  her  character  : — or,  without  having 
recourfe  to  either  of  thefe  fuppofitions,  fhall  we 
fay,  that  our  author  was  here,  as  in  fome  other 
places,  hafty  and  inattentive  ?  It  is  certain  that 
there  is  nothing  in  which  he  is  lefs  accurate,  than 
the  computation  of  time.  Of  his  negligence  in  this 
refpect,  As  you  like  it,  Meafure  for  Meafure,  and 
Othello,  furnifh  remarkable  inftances.s 

10.  Hamlet,  1596. 

The  following  paflage  is  found  in  An  Epifde  to 
the  Gentlemen  Students  of  the  Two  Univ erfi ties,  by 
Thomas  Nafhe,  prefixed  to  Greene's  Arcadia,  which 
was  published  in  1 58g  :  ■  "  I  will  turn  back  to  my  firft 
text  of  ftudies  of  delight,  and  talk  a  little  in  frien-d- 
fhip  with  a  few  of  our  trivial  tranftators.  It  is  a 
common  practice  now   a-days,    among   a   fort   of 

s  Sec  Meafure  for  Meafure,  A6t  I.  fc.  iii.  and  iv. — As  you 
like  it,  A£t  iV.  fc.  i.  and  in— Othello,  Ad  III,  fc.  iii:  "  A  tfept 
the  next  night  well,"  &c. 

Vol.  II.  T 
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fhifting  companions,  that  runne  through  every  art, 
and  thrive  by  none,  to  leave  the  trade  of  Noverint, 
whereto  they  were  born,  and  bufie  themielves  with 
the  endevors  of  art,  that  could  fearcely  latinize 
their  neck-verfe  if  they  fhould  have  neede ;"  yet 
Englifh  Seneca,  read  by  candle-light,  yeelds  many 
good  fenteiices,  as  Blond  is  a  beggar,  and  fo  forth  : 
and,  if  you  intreat  him  faire  in  a  frofty  morning, 
he  will  affoord  you  whole  Hamlets,  I  fhould  fay, 
Handful s,  of  tragical  fpeeches.  But  O  grief! 
Tempns  edax  rerum  ; — what  is  it  that  will  Lift  always  ? 
The  fea  exhaled  by  drops  will  in  continuance  be 
drie ;  and  Seneca,  let  bloud  line  by  line,  and 
page  by  page,  at  length  mufl  needes  die  to  our 
itage." 

Not  having  feen  the  firft  edition  of  this  tract  till 
a  few  years  ago,  I  formerly  doubted  whether  the 
foregoing  pafTage  referred  to  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet ; 
but  the  word  Hamlets  being  printed  in  the  original 
copy  in  a  different  character  from  the  reft,  I  have 
no  longer  any  doubt  upon  the  fubjecl:. 

It  is  manifeft  from  this  pafftge  that  fome  play 
on  the  flory  of  Hamlet  had  been  exhibited  before 
the  year  158p  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
was  not  Shakfpeare's  drama,  but  an  elder  per- 
formance, on-  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  old 
profe  Hiftory  of  Hamlet,  his  tragedy  was  formed. 
The  great  number  of  pieces  which  we  hwiv  he 
formed  on  the  performances  of  preceding  writers,6 
renders  it  highly  probable  that  fome  others  alfo  of 
his  dramas  were  conftrucled  on  plays  that  are  now 
loft.  Perhaps  the  original  Hamlet  was  written  by 
Thomas  Kyd ;  who  was  the  author  of  one  play  (and 


6  See  the  Differtation  on  the  Three  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI. 
Vol.  XIV.  p.  223. 
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probably  of  more)  to  which  no  name  is  affixed.? 
The  only  tragedy  to  which  Kyd's  name  is  affixed, 
[Cornelia,)  is  a  profefled  trdnjlation  from  the  French 
of  Gamier,  who,  as  well  as  his  translator,  imitated 
Seneca.  In  Kyd's  SpaniJIi  Tragedy,  as  in  Shak- 
fpeare's  Hamlet,  there  is,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  a  play 
reprefented  within  a  play  :  if  the  old  play  of  Hamlet 
fhould  ever  be  recovered,  a  fimilar  interlude,  I  make 
no  doubt,  would  be  found  there  ;  and  fomewhat  of 
the  fame  contrivance  may  be  traced  in  The  old 
Taming  of  a  Shreiv,  a  comedy  which  perhaps  had 
the  fame  author  as  the  other  ancient  pieces  now 
enumerated. 

Nafhe  feems  to  point  at  fome  dramatick  writer 
of  that  time,  who  had  originally  been  a  fcrivener  or 
attorney  : 

"  A.  clerk  foredoom'd  his  father's  foul  to  crofs, 
"  Who  penn'd  a  ftanza  when  he  fhould  engrofs  j" 

who,  inftead  of  transcribing  deeds  and  pleadings, 
chofe  to  imitate  Seneca's  plays,  of  which  a  transla- 
tion had  been  publifhed  many  years  before.  Our 
author,  however  freely  he  may  have  borrowed  from 
Plutarch  and  Holinfhed,  does  not  appear  to  be  at 
all  indebted  to  Seneca  ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  was  the  perfon  in  Name's  contempla- 
tion. The  perfon  alluded  to  being  defcribed  as 
originally  bred  to  the  law,  (for  the  trade  of  nove- 
rint is  the  trade  of  an  attorney  or  conveyancer,") 

7   T/w  SpaniJIi  Tragedy. 

"  The  country  lawyers  too  jog  down  apace, 

"  Each  with  his  noverint  univerfi  face." 

RavenfcrofVs  Prologue  prefixed  to  Titus  Andronicus. 
Our  ancient  deeds  were  written  in  Latin,  and  frequently  began 
with  the  words,  Noverint  Univerji.  The  form  is  fiili  retained. 
Know  all  nun.   &c. 
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I  formerly  conceived   that  this   circumftance   alfo 
was  decilive  to  fhow  that  Shakfpeare    could    not 
have  been  aimed  at.     I  do  not  hefitate  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  fince  the  firft  edition  of  this  effay,    I 
have  found  reafon  to  believe  that  I  was  miltaken. 
The  comprehenfive  mind  of  our  poet  embraced  al- 
moft  every  object  of  nature,  every  trade,  every  art ; 
the  manners  of  every  defcription  of  men,  and  the 
general  language  of  almolt  every  profeflion  :  but  his 
knowledge  of  legal  terms  is  not  merely  fuch  as  might 
be  acquired  by  the  cafual  obfervation  of  even   his 
all-comprehending  mind  ;  it  has  the  appearance  of 
technical  fkill ;    and  he  is  fo  fond  of  difplaying  it 
on  all  occafions,  that  I  iufpecl  he  was  early  initia- 
ted in  at  leaft  the  forms  of  law  ;    and  was  em- 
ployed, while  he  yet  remained  at  Stratford,  in  the 
office  of  fome  country  attorney,  who  was  at  the 
fame  time  a  petty  conveyancer,  and  perhaps  alfo 
the  Senefchal  of  fome  manor  court.    I  ft) all  fubjoin 
the  proofs  below. ? 

9       "  for  what  in  me  was  purchased, 

"  Falls  upon  thee  in  a  much  fairer  fort." 

King  Henry  IV.  P.  II. 
Picrchafe  is  here  ufed  in  its  ftrift  legal  fenfe,  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  an  acquisition  by  defcent. 

"  Unlefs  the  devil  have  him  in  fee-fimple,  with  fine  and  reco- 
very."    Merry  Wives  of  Wind  for. 

"  He  is  'refted  on  the  cafe."     Comedy  of  Errors. 

<c  with  hills  on  their  necks,  Be  it  known  zinto  all  men 

ly  thefe  prefents,"  ike.     As  you  like  it. 

"  — — —  who  writes  himfelf  armigero,  in  any   bill,    warrant 
quittance,  or  obligation."     Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 
"  Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  feal  me  there 
ff  Your  Jingle  bond."     Merchant  of  Venice. 

"  Say,  for  non-payment  that  the  debt  mould  double." 

Venus  and  Adonis. 
On  a  conditional  bond's  becoming  forfeited  for  non-payment  of 
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The  tragedy  of  Hamlet  was  not  regittered  in  the 
books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  till  the  26th  of 

money  borrowed,  the  whole  penalty,  which  is  ufually  the  double 
of  the  principal  fum  lent  by  the  obligee,  was  formerly  recoverable 
at  law.     To  this  our  poet  here  alludes. 

"  But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny  ; 

11  To  'cide  his  title,  is  impanelled 

"  A  queft  of  thoughts."     Sonnet  46. 

Tn  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Dogberry  charges  the  watch  to 
keep   their  fellows'  counfel  and  their  own.     This  Shakipeare 
transferred  from  the  oath  of  a  grand  juryman. 
"  And  let  my  officers  of  fuch  a  nature 
"  Make  an  extent  upon  his  houfe  and  lands." 

As  you  like  it, 
"  He  was  taken  with  the  manner."     Loves  Lab.  Lojl. 

"  Enfeofd  himfelf  to  popularity."  King  Henry  IF.  P.  I. 

"  He  will  feal  the  fee-fimple  of  his  falvation,  and  cut  the  en- 
tail from  all  remainders,  and  a  perpetual  fucceflion  for  it  perpe- 
tually."   All's  well  that  ends  well. 

"  Why,  let  her  except  before  excepted."     Tivelfth  Night. 

"  — . —  which  is  four  terms,  or  two  actions ; — and  he  fhall 
laugh  without  intervallums."     King  Henry  IF.  P.  II. 

"  — —  keeps  leets  and  law-days."     King  Richard  II. 

"  Pray  in  aid  for  kindnefs."     Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

No  writer  but  one  who  had  been  converfant  with  the  techni- 
cal language  of  leafes  and  other  conveyances,  would  have  ufed 
determination  as  fynonymous  to  end.  Shakfpeare  frequently  ufes 
the  word  in  that  fenfe.  See  Vol.  XII.  p.  202,  n.  2  j  Vol.  XIII, 
p.  127,  n.  4;  and  [Mr.  Malone's  edit.]  Vol.  X.  p.  202,  n.  8. 
"  From  and  after  the  determination  of  fuch  term,"  is  the  regu- 
lar language  of  conveyancers. 

"  Humbly  complaining  to  your  highnefs." 

King  Richard  III. 
"  Humbly  complaining  to  your  lordfhip,  your  orator/'  &c. 
are  the  firft  words  of  every  bill  in  chancery. 

"  A  kifs  in  fee  farm  !  In  witnefs  whereof  thefe  parties  inter- 
changeably have  fet  their  hands  and  feals." 

Troilns  and  CreJJida, 

"  Art  thou  afeodary  for  this  aft  ?"     Cymle/ine. 
See,  the  note  on  that  paffage,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  507,  508,  n,  3. 
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July,  1 602,  I  believe  it  was  then  publifhed,  though 
the  earlieft  copy  now  extant  is  dated  in  l604.  In 
the  title-page  of  that  copy,  the  play  is  faid  to 
be  "  newly  imprinted,  and  enlarged  to  almoft  as 
much  again  as  it  ivas,  according  to  the  true  and 
perfect  copy ;"  from  which  words  it  is  manifell  that 
a  former  lefs  perfect  copy  had  been  ifllied  from  the 
prefs. 

In  a  tracl  entitled  Wits  Miferie  or  the  World's 
MadneJJe,  difcovering  the  incarnate  Devils  of  the  Age, 
by  Thomas  Lodge,  which  was  pubiiilied  in  quarto 
in  1596,  one  of  the  devils  (as  Dr.  Farmer  has  ob- 
ferved)  is  faid  to  be  "  a  foule  lubber,  and  looks  as 
pale  as  the  vizard  of  the  ghoft,  who  cried  fo 
miferably  at  the  theatre,  Hamlet,  revenge"  If  the 
allufion  was  to  our  author's  tragedv,  this  pallage 
will  afcertain  its  appearance  in  or  before  1596;  but 
Lodge  may  have  had  the  elder  play  in  his  contem- 
plation. We  know  however  from  the  teftimony  of 
Dr.  Gabriel  Harvey,  that  Shakfpeare's  Hamlet  had 
been  exhibited  before  15Q8.1 

"  Are  thofe  precepts  ferved  ?"  fays  Shallow  to  Davy,  in  King 
Henry  IV. 

Precepts  in  this  fenfe  is  a  word  only  known  in  the  office  of  a 
Juftice  of  Peace. 

"  Tell  me,  what  ftate,  what  dignity,  -what  honour, 
"  Can'tl  thou  demife  to  any  child  of  mine  ?" 

King  Richard  III. 

"  hath  demifed,  granted,  and  to  farm  let,"  is  the  con- 

ftant  language  of  leafes.  What  poet  but  Shakfpeare  has  ufed  the 
word  demifed  in  this  fenfe  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  that  our  author  in  the  fame  manner 
may  be  proved  to  have  been  equally  converfant  with  the  terms  of 
divinity  or  phyfick.  Whenever  as  large  a  number  of  inftances 
of  his  ecclefiaftieal  or  medicinal  knowledge  fhall  be  produced, 
what  has  now  been  ftated  will  certainly  not  be  entitled  to  any 
weight. 

1  See  Vol.  X.  [Mr.  Malone's  edition]  p.  /I. 
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The  Cafe  is  altered,  a  comedy,  attributed  to  Ben 
Jonfon,  and  written  before  the  end  of  the  year 
15Q9,2  contains  a  paflage,  which  teems  to  me  to 
have  a  reference  to  this  play  : 

"  Angelo.  But  firft  I'll  play  the  ghoft ;  I'll  call 
him  0?//."3 

In  the  fecond  Act  of  Hamlet,  a  conteft  between 
the  ringing  boys  of  St.  Paul's/*  and  the  actors  of 
the  eftablifhed  theatres,  is  alluded  to.  At  what 
time  that  conteft  began,  is  uncertain.  But, 
fhould  it  appear  not  to  have  commenced  till 
fome  years  after  the  date  here  affigncd,  it  would 
not,  I  apprehend,  be  a  fufficient  reafon  for  afcrib- 
ing  this  play  to  a  later  period  ;  for,  as  additions 
appear  to  have  been  made  to  it  after  its  firft  pro? 
duclion,  and  we  have  fome  authority  for  attributing 
the  firft  fketch  of  it  to  IoQO,  or  to  an  earlier  period, 
till  that  authority  is  fhaken,  we  may  prefume,  that 
any  paflage  which  is  inconfiftent  with  that  date, 
was  not  in  the  play  originally,  but  a  fubfequent 
infertion. 

With  refpect  to  the  allujfion  in  queftion,  it  pro- 


2  This  comedy  was  not  printed  till  l60Q,  but  it  had  appeared 
many  years  before.  The  time  when  it  was  written,  is  ascer- 
tained with  great  precifion  by  the  following  circumftances.  It 
contains  an  alluvion  to  Meres's  Wit's  Treufury,  firft  printed  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1598.,  (See  p.  262,  n.  5,)  and  is  itfelf 
mentioned  by  Nathe  in  his  Lenten  Stuff,  4to.  15QQ. — "  It  is 
right  of  the  merry  cobler's  fluff,  in  that  witty  play  of  The  Cafe 
is  altered." 

3  Jonfon's  Works,  Vol.  VII.  p.  362,  Whalley's  edit. 

4  Between  the  years  15Q5  and  1600,  fome  of  Lilly's  comedies 
were  performed  by  thefe  children.  Many  of  the  plays  of  Jon- 
fon were  reprefented  by  them  between  1600  and  1609. — From 
a  paflage  in  Jack  Drums  Entertainment,  or  the  Comedy  of  Paf- 
quil  and  Catharine,  which  was  printed  in  l601,  we  learn  that 
they  were  much  followed  at  that  time. 
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bably  was  an  addition ;  for  it  is  not  found  in  the 
quarto  of  l6(M,  (which  has  not  the  appearance  of 
a  mutilated  or  imperfect  copy,)  nor  did  it  appear 
in  print  till  the  publication  of  the  folio  in  1(323. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  on  the 
pailage  produced  by  Mr.  Holt,  to  prove  that  this 
play  was  not  written  till  after  1597.  "  Their  inhi- 
bition comes  by  means  of  the  late  innovation.''''  This 
indeed,  does  appear  in  the  quarto  of  l604,  but, 
we  may  prefume,  was  added  in  the  interval  between 
15Q7,  (when  the  ftatute  alluded  to,  39  Eliz.  ch.  4, 
was  enacted,)  and  that  year. 

Heywood,  in  his  apology  for  Actors,  l6l2,  com- 
plains of  the  fcurrility  introduced  lately  by  the 
younger  brood  of  players,  in  their  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions. This  may  ferve  to  afcertain  the  time 
when  the  paflage  which  relates  to  them  was  inferted 
in  Hamlet. 

11.  King  John,  1596. 

This  historical  play  was  founded  on  a  former  dra- 
ma, entitled  The  Troublefome  Raigne  of  John  King 
of  England,  with  the  Difcoverie  of  King  Richard 
Cordelions  bafe  Son,  vulgarly  named  the  Baflard 
Fawconbridge :  alfo  the  Death  of  King  John  at  Swin- 
ftead  Abbey.  As  it  was  (fundry  times)  publikely 
acted  by  the  Queenes  Majejiies  Players  in  the  ho- 
nourable Citie  of  London.  This  piece,  which  is  in 
two  parts,  and  was  printed  at  London  for  Sampfon 
Clarke,  15Q1,  has  no  author's  name  in  the  title-page. 
On  its  republication  in  l6l  1,  the  bookfeller  for  whom 
it  was  printed,  inferted  the  letters  W.  S.h.  in  the 
title-page ;  and  in  order  to  conceal  his  fraud,  omit- 
ted thevtords— publikely — in  the  honourable  Citie  of 
London,  which  he  was  aware  would  proclaim  this 
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play  not  to  be  Shakfpeare's  King  John  ;  the  com- 
pany to  which  he  belonged,  having  no  publick  the- 
atre in  London  :  that  in  Blackfriars  being  a  private 
play-houie,  and  the  Globe,  which  was  a  publick 
theatre,  being  fituated  in  Southwark.  He  alfo, 
probably  with  the  fame  view,  omitted  the  following 
lines  addrefied  to  the  Gentlemen  Readers,  which  are 
prefixed  to  the  firft  edition  of  the  old  play  : 

"  You  that  with  friendly  grace  of  fmoothed  brow 

"  Have  entertain'd  the  Scythian  Tamburlaine, 

"  And  given  applaufe  unto  an  infidel ; 

"  Vouchfafe  to  welcome,  with  like  curtefie, 

"  A  warlike  Chriftian,  and  your  countryman. 

<e  For  Chrift's  true  faith  indur'd  he  many  a  ftorme, 

"  And  fet  himfelfe  againft  the  man  of  Rome, 

"  Until  bafe  treafon  by  a  damned  wight 

"  Did  all  his  former  triumphs  put  to  flight. 

"  Accept  of  it,  fweete  gentles,  in  good  fort, 

"  And  thinke  it  was  prepar'd  for  your  difport." 

Shakfpeare's  play  being  then  probably  often  acled, 
and  the  other  wholly  laid  afide,  the  word  lately  was 
fubftituted  for  the  word  publickly  :  "  — as  they  were 
fundry  times  lately  acled,"  &c. 

Thomas  Dewe,  for  whom  a  third  edition  of  this 
old  play  was  printed  in  l622,  was  more  daring. 
The  two  parts  were  then  publifhed,  "  as  they  ivere 
fundry  times  lately  acted  ;  and  the  name  of  William 
Shakfpeare  inferted  at  length.  By  the  Queens  Ma- 
jefties  players  was  wifely  omitted,  as  not  being  very 
confident  with  the  word  lately,  Elizabeth  being  then 
dead  nineteen  years. 

King  John  is  the  only  one  of  our  poet's  uncon- 
tefted  plays  that  is  not  entered  in  the  books  of  the 
Stationers'  Company.  It  was  not  printed  till  1623, 
but  is  mentioned  by  Meres  in  J  5Q8,  unlefs  he  mif- 
took  the  old  play  in  two  parts,  printed  in  1591,  for 
the  compofition  of  Shakfpeare. 
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It  is  obfervable,  that  our  author's  Ton,  Hamnet, 
died  in  Auguft,  15g6.  That  a  man  of  fuch  fenfi- 
bility,  and  of  fo  amiable  a  difpofition,  fhould  have 
loft  his  only  Ion,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  without  being  greatly  affected  by  it,  will  not 
be  eafily  credited.  The  pathetick  lamentations 
which  he  has  written  for  Lady  Conusance  on  the 
death  of  Arthur,  may  perhaps  add  fome  proba- 
bility to  the  fuppofition  that  this  tragedy  was  written 
at  or  foon  after  that  period. 

In  the  firft  fcene  of  the  fecond  Acl  the  following 
lines  are  fpoken  by  Chatillon,  the  French  am- 
bafiador,  on  his  return  from  England  to  King 
Philip  : 

"  And  all  the  unfettled  humours  of  the  land — 
"  Rafh,  inconfiderate,  fiery  voluntaries, 
"  With  ladies'  faces  and  fierce  dragons'  fpleens., — 
"  Have  fold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes, 
"  Bearing  their  birth-rights  proudly  on  their  backs, 
"  To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here. 
"  In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntlefs  fpirits 
"  Than  now  the  Engliih  bottoms  have  waft  o'er, 
"  Did  never  float  upon  the  fwelling  tide, 
"  To  do  offence  and  fcathe  to  Chrinendom." 

Dr.  Johnfon  has  juftly  obferved,  in  a  note  on  this 
play,  that  many  pafFages  in  our  poet's  works  evi- 
dently fhow  that  "  he  often  took  advantage  of  the 
facts  then  recent,  and  the  paffions  then  in  motion." 
Perhaps  the  defcription  contained  in  thelaft  fix  lines 
was  immediately  fuggefted  to  Shakfpeare  by  the 
grand  fleet  which  was  fent  againlt  Spain  in  15Q6.  It 
confifted  of  eighteen  of  the  largeft  of  the  Queen's 
fhips,  three  of  the  Lord  Admiral's,  and  above  one 
hundred  and  twenty  merchant-fhips  and  victuallers, 
under  the  command  of  the  earls  of  Nottingham  and 
EfTex.  The  regular  land-forces  on  board  amounted 
to  ten  thoufand ;  and  there  was  alfo  a  large  body 
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of  voluntaries,  (as  they  were  then  called)  under  the 
command' of  Sir  Edward  Winkfleld.  Many  of 
the  nobility  went  on  this  expedition,  which  was 
deftined  againfi;  Cadiz.  The  fleet  failed  from 
Plymouth  on  the  third  of  June,  15Q6  ;  before  the 
end  of  that  month  the  great  Spaniih  armada  was 
deftroyed,  and  the  town  of  Cadiz  was  facked  and 
burned.  Here  Lord  Effex  found  1200  pieces  of 
ordnance,  and  an  immenfe  quantity  of  treafure, 
ftores,  ammunition,  &c.  valued  at  twenty  million 
of  ducats.  The  victorious  commanders  of  this 
fuccefsful  expedition  returned  to  Plymouth,  Au- 
guft  8,  150,6,  four  days  before  the  death  of  our  poet's 
fon.  Many  of  our  old  hiftorians  fpeak  of  the 
fplendour  and  magnificence  difplayed  by  the  noble 
and  gallant  adventurers  who  ferved  in  this  expe- 
dition ;  and  Ben  Jonfon  has  particularly  alluded  to 
it  in  his  Silent  Woman,  written  a  few  years  after- 
wards. 5  To  this  I  fufpect  two  lines  already  quoted 
particularly  refer  : 

"  Have  fold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes, 

"  Bearing  their  birth-rights  proudly  on  their  backs." 

Dr.  Johnfon  conceived  that   the  following  lines 
in  this  play — 

"  And  meritorious  fhall  that  hand  he  call'd, 
"  Canonized,  and  worftiipp'd  as  a  faint, 
"  That  takes  away  by  any  fecret  courfe 
"  Thy  hateful  life." 

might  either  refer  to  the  bull  publifhed  againft 
Queen  Elizabeth,  or  to  the  canonization  of  Garnet, 


5  "  I  had  as  fair  a  gold  jerkin  on  that  day  as  any  was  worn  in 
the  Ifland  Voyage,  or  Cadiz,  none  difpraifed." 

Silent  Woman,  l60p. 
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Faux,  and  their  accomplices,  who  in  a  Spaniih 
book  which  he  had  feen,  are  regiftered  as  faints* 
If  the  latter  allufion  had  been  intended,  then  this 
play,  or  at  lead  this  part  of  it,  muft  have  been 
written  after  l605.  But  the  paflage  in  queftion  is 
founded  on  a  fimilar  one  in  the  old  play,  printed 
in  1591,  and  therefore  no  allufion  to  the  gun- 
powder-plot could  have  been  intended. 

A  line  of  The  SpaniJJi  Tragedy  is  quoted  in  King 
John.  That  tragedy,  I  believe,  had  appeared  in  or 
before  15QO. 

In  the  firfl:  Act  of  King  John,  an  ancient  tragedy, 
entitled  Soli/man  and  PerJ'eda,  is  alluded  to.  The 
earliell:  edition  of  that  play,  now  extant,  is  that  of 
I099,  but  it  was  written,  and  probably  acted 
many  years  before ;  for  it  was  entered  on  the  Sta- 
tioners' books,  by  Edward  Whyte,  Nov.  20,  1592. 

Marfton's  Jnfatiate  Countefs,  which,  according  to 
Langbaine,  was  printed  in  ld()3,  contains  a  paflage, 
which,  if  it  mould  be  considered  as  an  imitation 
of  a  fimilar  one  in  King  John,  will  afcertain  this 
hiftorieal  drama  to  have  been  written  at  lead:  before 
that  year  : 

"  Then  how  much  more  in  me,  whofe  youthful  veins, 
"  Like  a  proud  river,  overflow  their  bounds." 

So,  in  King  John : 

"  Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum, 
"  Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds?" 

Marfton  has  in  many  other  places  imitated  Shak- 
fpeare. 

A  fpeech  fpoken  by  the  Baltard  in  the  fecond  AS. 
of  this  tragedy  6  feems  to  have  been  formed  on  one 

6  See  Vol.  X.  p.  ZQQ. 
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in  an  old  play  entitled  The  famous  Hijiory  of  Captain 
Thomas  Stukely.  Captain  Stukely  was  killed  in 
1578.  The  drama  of  which  he  is  the  fubjecl,  was 
not  printed  till  l605,  but  it  is  in  the  black  letter, 
and,  I  believe,  had  been  exhibited  at  lead  fifteen 
years  before. 

Of  the  only  other  note  of  time  which  I  have 
obferved  in  this  tragedy,  befide  thofe  already  men- 
tioned, I  am  unable  to  make  any  ufe.  "  When  I 
was  in  France"  fays  young  Arthur, 

"  Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  fad  as  night, 
"  Only  for  wantonnefs." 

I  have  not  been  able  to  afcertain  when  the  fafhion 
of  being  fad  and  gentlemanlike  commenced  among 
our  gayer  neighbours  on  the  continent.  A  fimilar 
falhion  prevailed  in  England,  and  is  often  alluded 
to  by  our  poet,  and  his  contemporaries.  Perhaps 
he  has  in  this  inftance  attributed  to  the  French  a 
fpecies  of  affectation .  then  only  found  in  England. 
It  is  noticed  by  Lyly  in  15Q2,  and  Ben  Jonfon  in 
1598, 

12.  King  Richard  II.  1597. 

King  Richard  II.  was  entered  on  the  Stationers' 
books,  Auguft  29,  1597,  and  printed  in  that 
year. 

There  had  been  a  former  play  on  this  fubjecl:, 
which  appears  to  have  been  called  King  Henry  IV. 
in  which  Richard  was  depofed,  and  killed  on  the 
flage.  This  piece,  as  Dr.  Farmer  and  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt  have  obferved,  was  performed  on  a  publick 
theatre,  at  the  requeit  of  Sir  Gilly  Merick,  and 
fome  other  followers  of  Lord  EfTex,  the  afternoon 
before   his   infurreclion  :    "    fo   earneft    was   he," 
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(Merick)  fays  the  printed  account  of  his  arraign- 
ment, "  to  fatisfy  his  eyes  with  a  fight  of  that 
tragedy  which  he  thought  foone  after  his  lord  fhould 
bring  from  the  ftage  to  the  itate."  "  The  players 
told  him  the  play  was  old,  and  they  mould  have 
lofs  by  playing  it,  becaufe  few  would  come  to  it ; 
but  no  play  elfe  would  ferve  :  and  Sir  Gilly  Merick 
gave  forty  {hillings  to  Philips  the  player  to  play 
this,  befides  whatlbever  he  could  get."7 

It  may  feem  ft  range  that  this  old  play  mould  have 
been  reprefented  four  years  after  Shakfpeare's  drama 
on  the  fame  fubjecl  had  been  printed :    the  reafon 
undoubtedly  was,  that  in  the  old  play  the  depofing 
King  Richard  II.  made  a  part  of  the  exhibition  : 
but  in  the  firft  edition  of  our  author's  play,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  lines,    defcribing  a  kind  of 
trial  of  the  king,  and  his  aclual  depofition  in  par- 
liament,  were  omitted  :   nor  was  it  probably  repre- 
fented on  the  ftage.     Merick,  Cuffe,  and  the  reft 
of   Eflex's  train,    naturally  preferred   the   play   in 
which  his  depofition  was  reprefented,  their  plot  not 
aiming  at  the  life  of  the  queen.     It  is,    I  know, 
commonly  thought,  that  the  parliament-fcene,    (as 
it  is  called,)  which  was  firft  printed  in  the  quarto 
of  1608,  was  an  addition  made  by  Shakfpeare  to 
his  play  after  its  firft  reprefentation  :    but  it  feems 
to  me  more  probable  that  it  was  written  with  the 
reft,  and  fupprefTed  in  the  printed  copy  of  1597, 
from  the  fear  of  offending  Elizabeth  ;  againft  whom 
the  Pope  had   publifhed  a  bull   in  the   preceding 
year,  exhorting  her  lubjecfs  to  take  up  arms  againft 
her.     In    I099  Hay  ward  publifhed  his   Hijiory   of 
the  Fuji  Year  of  Henry  IV.  which  in  fa6l  is  nothing 

7  Bacon's  Works,   Vol.  IV.  412.     State  Trials,  Vol.  VIII. 
p.  60. 
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more  than  an  hiftory  of  the  depofing  Richard  II. 
The  difpleafure  which  that  book  excited  at  court, 
fufficiently  accounts  for  the  omitted  lines  not  being 
inferted  in  the  copy  of  this  play  which  was  pub- 
limed  in  1602.  Hay  ward  was  heavily  cenfured  in 
the  Star-chamber,  and  committed  to  prifon.  At 
a  fubfequent  period,  (1(308,)  when  King  James 
was  quietly  and  firmly  fettled  on  the  throne,  and 
the  fear  of  internal  commotion,  or  foreign  invafion, 
no  longer  fubfilled,  neither  the  author,  the  mana- 
gers of  the  theatre,  nor  the  bookfeller,  could 
entertain  any  apprehenfion  of  giving  offence  to  the 
fovereign  :  the  rejected  fcene  was  reftored  without 
fcruple,  and  from  fome  playhoufe  copy  probably 
found  its  way  to  the  prefs. 

13.  King  Richard  III.  15Q7* 

Entered,  at  the  Stationers'  Hall,  Oct.  20,  15Q7* 
Printed  in  that  year. 

14.  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  150)7. 

Entered,  Feb.  25,  15Q7.  [15Q7-8.]  Written 
therefore  probably  in  15Q7.     Printed  in  15Q8. 

15.  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  1598. 

The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  was  entered 
in  the  Stationers'  books,  Auguft  23,  l600,  and 
was  printed  in  that  year.  It  was  written,  I  believe, 
in  I098.  From  the  epilogue  it  appears  to  have 
been  compofed  before  King  Henry  V.  which  itfelf 
mnft  have  been  written  in  or  before  1599. 
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Meres  in  his  Wit's  Treafury,  which  was  publifhed 
in  September  15Q8,  has  given  a  lift  of  our  author's 
plays,  and  among  them  is  King  Henry  IV. ;  but  as 
he  does  not  defcribe  it  as  a  play  in  two  parts,  I 
doubt  whether  this  fecond  part  had  been  exhibited, 
though  it  might  have  been  then  written.  If  it  was 
not  in  his  contemplation,  it  may  be  prefumed  to 
have  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  15()8. 
His  words  are  thefe  :  "  As  Plautus  and  Seneca  are 
accounted  the  beft  for  comedy  and  tragedy,  among 
the  Latines,  fo  Shakfpeare,  among  the  Englifh,  is 
the  moft  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  ftage  :  for 
comedy,  witnefs  his  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  his  Errors, 
his  Love's  Labour  s  Loft,  his  Love's  Labour  s  JVonne, 
his  Midfummer- Night's  Dream,  and  his  Merchant  of 
Venice  ;  for  tragedy,8  his  Richard  II.  Richard  III. 
Henry  IV.  King  John,  Titus  Andronicus,  and  his 
Romeo  and  Juliet'^ 

The  following  allufion  to  one  of  the  characters 
in  this  play,  which  is  found  in  Every  Man  out  of 
his  Humour,  A(5l  V.  fc.  ii.  firft  acled  in  1599,  1S 
an  additional  authority  for  fuppofing  The  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  to  have  been  written  in 
1598  : 

"  Savi.  What's  he,  gentle  Monf.  Brifk  ?  Not 
that  gentleman  ? 

"  Fafl.  No,  lady ;  this  is  a  kinfman  to  Juftice 
Shallow." 

That  this  play  was  not  written  before  the  year 
1596,  is  afcertained  by  the  following  allufions.  In 
the  laft  Act,  Clarence,  fpeaking  of  his  father,  fays, 

•  The  circumftance  of  Hotfpur's  death  in  this  play,  and  its 
being  an  hiftorical  drama,  I  fuppofe,  induced  Meres  to  denomi- 
nate The  Firji  Part  of  King  Henry  IK  a  tragedy. 

9  IVlfs  Treafury,  p.  2S2. 
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"  The  incefTant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 

"  Hath  wrought  the  mure  that  fhould  confine  it  in, 

"  So  thin,  that  life  looks  through,  and  will  break  out." 

Thefe  lines  appear  to  have  been  formed  on  the 
following  in  Daniel's  Civil  Warres,  1595,  B.  III. 
ft.  116: 

"  Wearing  the  wall  fo  thin,  that  now  the  mind 
"  Might  well  look  thorough,  and  his  frailty  find." 

Daniel's  poem,  though  not  publifhed  till  15Q5, 
was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books,  in  October, 
1594. 

The  diftich,  with  which  Piftol  confoles  himfelf, 
Si  for  tuna  vrte  tormenta,  &c.  had,  I  believe,  ap- 
peared in  an  old  collection  of  tales,  and  apo- 
thegms, entitled  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  which 
was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  15Q5,  and  pro- 
bably printed  in  that  year.  Sir  Richard  Hawkins, 
as  Dr.  Farmer  has  obferved,  "  in  his  voyage  to  the 
South  Sea  in  1593,  throws  out  the  fame  jingling 
diftich  on  the  lofs  of  his  pinnace."  But  no  account 
of  that  voyage  was  publifhed  before  1598. 

In  the  laft  Act  of  this  play  the  young  king  thus 
addrefles  his  brothers : 

<e  Brothers,  you  mix  your  fadnefs  with  fome  fear. 

"  This  is  the  Englifh,  not  the  Turkiih  court  > 

"  Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  fucceeds, 

"  But  Harry  Harry." 

It  is  highly  probable,  as  is  obferved  in  a  note  on 
that  paflage,  that  Shakfpeare  had  here  in  contem- 
plation the  cruelty  practifed  by  the  Turkifh  empe- 
ror, Mahomet,  who  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
Amurath  the  Third,  in  Feb.  15Q6,1  invited  his  un- 

1  The  affairs  of  this  court  had  previoufly  attracted  thepublick 

Vol.  II.  U 
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fufpecting  brothers  to  a  feaft,  and  caufed  them  all 
to  be  ftrangled. 

1'6.  The  Merchant  op  Venice,  1598. 

Entered  at  the  Stationers'  Hall,  July  22,  15^8  ; 
and  mentioned  by  Meres  in  that  year.  Published 
in  1(500. 


17.  All'sWell  that  Ends  Well,  15Q8. 

AIVs  well  that  ends  well  was  not  regiftered  at 
Stationers'  Hall,  nor  printed  till  l623  ;  but  has 
been  thought  to  be  the  play  mentioned  by  Meres 
in  15Q8,  under  the  title  of  Love's  Labour  s  Won. 
No  other  of  our  author's  plays  could  have  borne 
that  title  with  fo  much  propriety  as  that  before  us ; 
yet  it  mult  be  acknowledged  that  the  prefent  title 
is  inferted  in  the  body  of  the  play : 

<c  Alls  well  that  ends  ivell ;  ftill  the  fine's  the  crown,"  &c. 

This  line,  however,  might  certainly  have  fug- 
gefted  the  alteration  of  what  has  been  thought  the 
nrfl  title,  and  affords  no  decifive  proof  that  this 
piece  was  originally  called  AIVs  well  that  ends  well. 
The  words  that  compofe  the  prefent  title  appear  to 
have  been  proverbial.2 

I  formerly  fuppofed  that  a  comedy  called  A  bad 

attention  ;  for  in  15g4  was  published  at  London,  A  Letter  fent 
by  Amurath  the  great  Turke  to  Chriftendom. 

2  See  The  Rem  idle  of  Love,  tranflated  from  Ovid,  l6O0,  fign.E, 
3.  b  :  "  You  take  the  old  proverb  with  a  right  application  for  my 
iuft  excufe  :  All  is  well  that  ends  well ;  and  fo  end  I,"  Seealfo 
Camden's  Proverbial  Sentences,  Remains,   1614. 
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Beginning  makes  a  good  Ending,  which  was  acled 
at  court  in  l6l3,  by  the  Company  of  John  Heminge, 
was  the  play  now  under  confederation,  with  only  a 
new  title  :  but  I  was  miftaken.  The  play  then  ex- 
hibited was  written  by  John  Ford. 

In  AWs  well  that  ends  well,  "  The  fhowing  of  a 
heavenly  effect  in  an  earthly  actor,"  is  mentioned. 
If  this  fhould  prove  to  be  the  title  of  fome  tract, 
(which  is  not  improbable,)  and  the  piece  fhould  be 
hereafter  difcovered,  it  may  ferve  in  fome  meafure 
to  afcertain  the  date  of  the  play. 

This  comedy  alfo  contains  an  allufion  to  the 
difpute  between  the  Puritans  and  Protectants  con- 
cerning the  ufe  of  the  furplice.  That  difpute  be- 
gan in  1589  ?  and  was  much  agitated  during  all  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

"  Plutus  himfelf,"  (fays  one  of  the  characters  in  this  play,) 
"  That  knows  the  tindt  and  multiplying  medicine,"  Sec. 

I  know  not  whether  the  purfuit  of  the  philofo- 
pher's  flone  particularly  engaged  the  publick  atten- 
tion at  the  period  to  which  this  comedy  has  been 
afcribed  ;  and  quote  the  paflage  only  for  the  con- 
iideration of  thofe  who  are  more  converfant  with 
that  fubject. 

18.    King  Henry  V.   1599. 

Mr.  Pope  thought  that  this  hiftorical  drama  was 
one  of  our  author's  lateft  compofitions ;  but  he  was 
evidently  miftaken.  King  Henry  V.  was  entered  on 
the  Stationers'  books,  Aug.  14,  1600,  and  printed 
in  the  fame  year.  It  was  written  after  the  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  IF]  being  promifed  in  the  epi- 
logue of  that  play ;    and  while  the  Earl  of  EfTcx 

U2 
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was  in  Ireland. 3  Lord  Eflex  went  to  Ireland 
April  15,  1599,  and  returned  to  London  on  the 
28th  of  September  in  the  fame  year.  So  that  this 
play  (imlels  the  paiiage  relative  to  him  was  inferted 
after  the  piece  was  finifhed)  rauft  have  been  com- 
pofed  between  April  and  September,  1599.  Sup- 
pofing  that  paiiage  a  fubfequent  infertion,  the  play 
was  probably  not  written  long  before ;  for  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  Meres  in  1598. 

The  prologue  to  Ben  Jonfon's  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour*  feems  clearly  to  allude  to  this  play;  and, 
if  it  had  been  written  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
piece  itfelf,  might  induce  us,  notwithstanding  the 
(ilence  of  Mere*,  to  place  King  Henry  V.  a  year  or 
two  earlier  ;  for  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  is  laid 
to  have  been  acted  in  15Q8.  But  the  prologue 
which  now  appears  before  it,  was  not  written  till 
after  1601,  when  the  play  was  printed  without  a 
prologue.  It  appears  to  have  been  Jonfon's  firfl 
performance  ;*  and  we  may  prefume  that  it  was 
the  very  play,  which,  we  are  told,  was  brought 
on  the  Itage  by  the  good  offices  of  Shakfpeare,  who 
himfelf  acted  in  it.  Malignant  and  envious  as 
Jonfon  appears  to  have  been,  he  hardly  would 
have  ridiculed  his  benefactor  at  the  very  time  lie 
was  fo  eflentially  obliged  to  him.  Some  years 
afterwards  his  jealoufy  broke  out,  and  vented  itfelf 


3  See  the  Chorus  to  the  fifth  A<5t  of  King  Henry  V. 

4  "  He  rather  prays,  you  will  be  plepfed  to  fee 
"  One  filch,  to  day,  as  other  plays  fhould  be  ; 

"   Where  neither  Chorus  wafts  you  o'er  thejeas,"  &c. 
Prologue  to  Every  Man  in  his  Htnrour.  Fob  l6l6. 

s  Jonfon  himfelf  tel's  us  in  his  Induftion  to  The  Mngvelick 
Lady,  that  this  was  his  firfl  drarnatick  pefforhiancs — "  The  au- 
thor beginning  his  ftudies  of  this  kind  with  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour" 
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in  this  prologue,  which  firft  appeared  in  the  folio 
edition  of  Jonfon's  Works,  publiihed  in  16 16.  It 
is  certain  that,  not  long  after  the  year  ifJOO,  a 
eoolnefs 6  arofe  between  Shakfpeare  and  him,  which, 
however  he  may  talk  of  his  almort  idolatroas  af- 
fection, produced  on  his  part,  from  that  time  to 
the  death  of  our  author,  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards, much  clumfy  farcafm,  and  many  malevolent 
reflections.7 


6  See  an  old  comedy  called  The  Return  from  Parnqffhs  : 
[This  piece  was  not  publifhed  till  l60(3  j  but  appears  to  have 
been  written  in  1602, — certainly  was  produced  before  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  happened  on  the  24th  of  March, 
1(502-3.]  "  Why  here's  our  fellow  Shakfpeare  puts  them  all 
down  ;  ay  and  Ben  Jon/on  too.  O,  that  Ben  Jonfon  is  a  peftilent 
fellow  j  he  brought  up  Horace  giving  the  poets  a  pill,  but  our 
fellow  Shakfpeare  hath  given  him  a  purge  that  made  him  bewray 
his  credit." 

The  play  of  Jonfon's  in  which  he  gave  the  poets  a  pill,  is  the 
Poetafter.  a6ted  in  l601.  In  that  piece  fome  paffages  of  King 
Henry  V.  are  ridiculed.  In  what  manner  Shakfpeare  put  hint 
doivn,  or  made  him  bewray  his  credit,  does  not  appear.  His 
retaliation,  we  may  be  well  allured,  contained  no  grofs  or  illi- 
beral abufe ;  and,  perhaps,  did  not  go  beyond  a  ballad  or  an 
epigram,  which  may  have  perithed  with  things  of  greater  confe* 
quence.  He  has,  however,  marked  his  difregard  for  the  calum- 
niator of  his  fame,  by  not  leaving  him  any  memorial  by  his  V  ill 
—In  an  apologetical  dialogue  which  Jonfon  annexed  to  the  Poet- 
after,  he  fays,  he  had  been  provoked  for  three  vears  (i.  e.  from 
1598  to  1601)  on  every  ftage  by  fianderers ;  as  for  the  players, 
he  fays, 

<*  .  it  is  true,  I  tax'd  them, 

'*  And  yet  but  fome,  and  thofe  fo  fpa'ringly, 

"  As  all  the  reft  might  have  fat  ftill  unqneftion'd  : — ■ 

" What  they  have  done  again  ft  me 

"  I  am  not  mov'd  with.     If  it  gave  them  meat, 
*'  Or  got  them  cloaths,  'tis  well  5  that  was  their  end. 
"  Only,  amongft  them,  I  am  lorry  for 
fc  Some  better  natures,  by  the  relt  drawn  in 
"  To  run  in  that  vile  line." 
By  the  words  "  Some  better  natures,"  there  can,  I  think,  be 
little  doubt  that  Shakfpeare  was  alluded  to, 

U3 
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On  this  play,  Mr.  Pope  has  the  following  note, 
Aa  I.  ic.  i : 


7  In  his  Silent  Woman,  l60Q,  Ac\  V.  ic.  ii.  Jonfon  perhaps 
pointed  at  Shakfpeare,  as  one  whom  he  viewed  with  J'cornful, 
yet  with  jealous,   eyes  : 

"  So  they  may  cenfure  poets  and  authors,  and  compare  them  ; 
Daniel  with  Spenfer,    Jonfon  with  t'other  youth,  and  fo  forth.'" 
Decker,  however,  might  have  been  meant. 
Again,  in  the  fame  play  : 

"  You  two  (hall  be  the  chorus  behind  the  arras,  and  whip  out 
between  the  acts,  and  fpeak." 

In  the  Induction  to  Bai  tholomew  Fair,  which  was  adted  in 
l6l4,  two  years  before  the  death  of  our  author,  three  of  his 
plays,  and  in  the  piece  itfelf  two  others,  are  attempted  to  be  ri- 
diculed. 

In  The  Devil's  an  Afs,  acted  in  1616,  all  his  "hiftorical  plays 
arc  obliquely  cenfured. 

"  Meer-er.  By  my  faith  you  are  cunning  in  the  chronicles. 
"  Fitz-dot.  No,  I  confefs,    I  hat  from  the  play-books,    and 
think  they  are  more  authentick."' 

They  are  again  attacked  in  the  Induction  to  Bartholomew 
Fair  : 

"  An  fome  writer  that  I  know,  had  but  the  penning  o'this 
matter,  he  would  ha'  made  you  fuch  ajig-a-Jog  1  the  booths, 
you  ihould  ha'  thought  an  earthquake  had  been  in  the  lair.  But 
thele  mqfter-poets,  they  will  ha'  their  own  abfurd  courfes,  they 
will  be  informed  of  nothing." 

The  following  paifage  in  Cynthia's  Revels,  1601,  was,  I  think, 
Hkewife  pointed  agaiijit  Shaklpcare  : 

"  Befides,  they  would  wifh  our  poets  would  leave  to  be  pro- 
moters of  other  men's  jefts,  and  t<  way-lay  all  theftale  apothegms 
or  old  looks  they  can  hear  of  in  print  or  otherwife,  to  farce  their 
fcenes  withal : — Again,  that  feeding  their  friends  with  nothing 
of  their  own,  but  what  they  have  twice  or  thrice  cooked,  they 
Ihould  not  wantonly  give  out  how  foon  they  had  drefs'd  it,  nor 
how  many  coaches  came  to  carry  away  the  broken  meat,  befides 
hobby-horfes  and  foot-cloth  nags." 

Jonfon's  plots  were  all  his  own  invention  ;  our  author's  chiefly 
taken  from  preceding  plays  or  novels.     The  former  employed  a 
year  or  two  in  compofing  a  play  ;    the  latter  piobably  produced 
.   two  every  year,  while  he  remained  in  the  theatre. 

The  Induction  to  The  Staple  of  News,  which  appeared  in 
l625  not  very  long  after  the  publication  of  our  author's  plays  in 
folio,  contains  a  iheer  at  a  paifage  in  Julius  Ccsfar  „• . 
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f<  This  firft  fcene  was  added  fince  the  edition  of 
1 608,  which  is  much  fliort  of  the  prefent  editions. 


"  Know,  Cspfar  doth  not  wrong ;  nor  without  caufe 
"  Will  he  be  fatisfied." 
which  for  the  purpofe  of  ridicule  is  quoted  unfaithfully  ;  and  in 
the  fame  play  may  be  found  an  effort,    as  impotent  as  that  of 
Voltaire,*  to  raife  a  laugh  at  Hamlet's  exclamation  when  he  kills 
Polonius. 

Some  other  paffages  which  are  found  in  Jonfon's  works,  might 
be  mentioned  in  fupport  of  this  obfervation,  but  being  quoted 
hereafter  for  other  purpofes,  they  are  here  omitted 

Notwithstanding  thefe  proofs,  Jonfon's  malevolence  to  Shak- 
fpeare,  andjealoufy  of  his  fuperior  reputation,  have  been  doubted 
by  Mr.  Pope  and  others  :  and  much  ftrefs  has  been  laid  on  a  paf- 
fage  in  his  Dlfcoveries,  and  on  the  commendatory  verfes  prefixed 
to  the  firft  edition  of  our  author's  plays  in  folio. — The  reader, 
after  having  perufed  the  following  character  of  Jonfon,  drawn  by 
Mr.  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  a  contemporary,  and  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  of  his,  will  not,  perhaps,  readily  believe 
thefe  pofthumous  encomiums  to  have  been  fincere.  "  Ben  Jon- 
fon," fays  that  writer,  "  was  a  great  lover  and  praifer  of  himfelf ; 
a  contemner  and  fcorner  of  others ;  given  rather  to  loie  a  friend 
than  a  jeft  ;  jealous  of  every  word  and  act  ion  of  thofe  about  him, 
efpecially  after  drink,  which  is  one  of  the  elements  in  which  he 
lived  ;  a  dilfembler  of  the  parts  which  reign  in  him;  a  bragger 
of  fome  good  that  he  wanted  ;  thinketh  nothing  well  done,  but 
what  either  he  himfelf  or  fome  of  his  friends  have  faid  or  done  ; 
he  is  palfionately  kind  and  angry  ;  carelefs  either  to  gain  or  keep  ; 
vindictive,  but,  if  he  be  well  anfwered,  [angry]  at  himfelf;  in- 
terprets beft  fayings  and  deeds  often  to  the  worft.)-  He  was  for 
any  religion,  as  being  verfed-  in  both  ;  opprefled  with  fancy, 
which  over-maftered  his  reafon,  a  general  difeafe  in  many  poets. 
His  inventions  are  fmooth  and  eafy,  but  above  all,  he  excelleth 
in  tranflation."     Drummond's  Works,  fol.  J/ll  ;  p.  226. 

In  the  year  1619  Jonfon  went  to  Scotland,  to  vint  Mr.  Drum- 

*  "  Ah !  ma  mere,  s'ecrie-t-il,  il  y  a  un  gros  rat  derriere  la  tapiffirie  ; — il 
tire  fori  epee,  court  au  rat,  et  tue  le  bon  homme  Polonius."  Oeuvres  <k 
Voltaire,  Tome  XV.  p.  473,  4to. 

•f-  His  mifquoting  a  line  of  Julius  Ccesar,  fo  as  to  render  it  nonfenfc,  at  a 
time  when  the  play  was  in  print,  is  a  ftrong  illuftration  of  this  part  of  his 
character.  The  plea  of  an  unfaithful  memory  cannot  be  urged  in  his  defence, 
for  he  tells  us  in  his  Discoveries,  that  till  he  was  paft  forty,  he  could  repeat 
every  thing  that  he  had  written. 

U4 
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wherein  the  fpeeches  are  generally  enlarged,  and 
raifed  ;  feveral  whole  fcenes  beiides,  and  the  chorufes 
alfo,  were  fince  added  by  Shak/peare." 

Dr.  Warburton  alfo  politively  afferts,  that  .this 
iirft  fcene  was  written  after  the  acceffion  of  King 
James  I. ;  and  the  fabfequent  editors  agree,  that 
feveral  additions  were  made  by  the  author  to  King 
Henry  V.  after  it  was  originally  compofed.  But 
there  is,  I  believe  no  good  ground  for  thefe  affer- 
tions.  It  is  true,  that  no  perfect  edition  of  this 
play  was  publifhed  before  that  in  folio,  in  l6'23  ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  thence,  that  the  fcenes 
which  then  firfr.  appeared  in  print,  and  all  the 
chorufes,  were  added  by  Shakjpeare,  as  Mr.  Pope 
fuppofes,  after  l60S.  We  know,  indeed,  the  con- 
trary to  be  true;  for  the  Chorus  to  the  fifth  Acl:  muft 
have  been  written  in  15Q9- 

The  fair  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  imper- 
fect and  mutilated  copies  of  this  play,  publifhed  in 
3  600,  1602,  and  16OS,  is,  not  that  the  whole 
play,  as  we  now  have  it,  did  not  then  exift,  but 
that  thofe  copies  were  furreptitious  ;  and  that  the 
editor  in  1600,  not  being  able  to  publifh  the  whole, 
publifhed  what  he  could. 

I  have  not,  indeed,  met  with  any  evidence  (except 
in  three  plays)  that  the  feveral  fcenes  which  are 
found  in  the  folio  of  ]623,  and  are  not  in  the  pre- 
ceding quartos,  were  added  by  the  fecond  labour 
of  the  author. — The  lafr.  chorus  of  King  Henry  V. 
already  mentioned,  affords  a  finking  proof  that 
this  was  not  always  the  cafe.  The  two  copies  of 
The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  printed  in  the 
fame  year,  (l6(X),)    furnifh  another.      In  one  of 

mond,  who  has  left  a  curious  account  of  a  converfation  that  paffed 
between  them,  relative  to  the  principal  poets  of  thofe  times. 
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thefe,  the  whole  firft  fcene  of  Act  III.  is  wanting  ; 
not  becaufe  it  was  then  unwritten,  (for  it  is  found 
in  the  other  copy  publifhed  in  that  year,)  but  be- 
caufe the  editor  was  not  poflefled  of  it.  That 
what  have  been  called  additions  by  the  autlior,  were 
not  really  inch,  may  be  alfo  collected  from  another 
circumftance  ;  that  in  fome  of  the  quartos  where 
thefe  fuppofed  additions  are  wanting,  references  and 
replies  are  found  to  the  paffages  omitted.8 

I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  fay,  that  Shakfpeare 
never  made  any  alterations  in  his  plays.  We  have 
reafon  to  believe  that  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet,  and 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windjor,  were  revifed  and  aug- 
mented by  the  author ;  and  a  fecond  revifal  or 
temporary  topicks  might  have  fuggefted,  in  a 
courfe  of  years,  fome  additions  and  alterations  in 
fome  other  of  his  pieces.  But  with  refpect  to  the 
entire  fcenes  that  are  wanting  in  fome  of  the  early 
editions,  (particularly  thofe  of  King  Henry  V.  King 
Richard  II.  and  The  Second  Part  of  'King  Henry  IV.) 
I  fuppofe  the  omiffions  to  have  arifen  from  the  im- 
perfection of  the  copies ;  and  inftead  of  faying 
that  "  the  firft  fcene  of  King  Henry  V.  was  added 
by  the  author  after  the  publication  of  the  quarto  in 
1600,"  all  that  we  can  pronounce  with  certainty 
is,  that  this  fcene  is  not  found  in  the  quarto  of 
1600. 


8  Of  this  fee  a  remarkable  inflance  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II. 
A6t  I.  fc.  i.  where  Morton  in  a  long  fpeech  having  informed 
Northumberland  that  the  Archbifhop  of  York  had  joined  the 
rebel  party,  the  Earl  replies, — "  I  knew  of  this  before."  The 
quarto  contains  the  reply,  but  not  a  fingle  line  of  the  narrative 
to  which  it  relates. 
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19.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,   1600. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing  was  written,  we  may 
prefume,  early  in  the  year  1 600  ;  for  it  was  entered 
at  Stationers'  Hall,  Auguft  23,  ]600,  and  printed 
in  that  year. 

It  is  not  mentioned  by  Meres  in  his  lift  of  our 
author's  plays,  published  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1598. 

20.  As  You  Like  It,  1600. 

This  comedy  was  not  printed  till  1023,  and  the 
caveat  or  memorandum  9  in  the  fecond  volume  of 
the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  relative  to 
the  three  plays  of  As  you  like  it,  Henry  V.  and 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  has  no  date  except  Aug.  4. 
But  immediately  above  that  caveat  there  is  an 
entry,  dated  May  27,  l600, — and  the  entry  imme- 
diately following  it,  is  dated  Jan.  23,  lfJ03.  We 
may  therefore  prefume  that  this  caveat  was  entered 
between  thofe  two  periods  ;  more  efpecially,  as 
the  dates  fcattered  over  the  pages  where  this  entry 
is  found,  are,  except  in  one  i nuance,  in  a  regular 
feries  from  1596  to  l6l5.  This  will  appear  more 
clearly  by  exhibiting  the  entry  exactly  as  it  ftandsin 
the  book : 

27  May,  1600. 

To  Mr.  Roberts.]  Allarum  to  London. 

9  See  Mr.  Steevens's  extracts  from  the  book6  of  the  Stationers' 
Company,  ante,  p.  123. 
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4  Aug. 

As  you  like  it,  a  book.  "] 

Henry  the  Fift,  a  book.  , 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour,   a  book.  ')>     f  .  e. 
Comedy  of  Much  Ado  about  No-  |      Itaied" 
thing.  j 

23  Jan.  l603. 

To  Thomas  Thorpe,  -im,.    ,    u    ,,    .  0 

and  W.lliam  Afpley.>Thls  t0  be  the,r  C°P>''   &c" 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  this  4th  of  Auguft 
was  of  the  year  160O;  which  ftanding  a  little 
higher  on  the  paper,  the  clerk  of  the  Stationers' 
Company  might  have  thought  unneceftary  to  be 
repeated.  All  the  plavs  which  were  entered  with 
As  you  like  it,  and  are  here  laid  to  be  Jlaied,  were 
printed  in  the  year  1600  or  l6oi.  The  flay  or 
injunction  againft  the  printing  appears  to  have  been 
very  fpeedily  taken  off;  for  in  ten  days  afterwards, 
on  the  1 4th  of  Auguft,  1 OOO,  King  Henry  F.  was 
entered,  and  publifhed  in  the  fame  year.  So, 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing  was  entered  Auguft  23, 
160O,  and  printed  alio  in  that  year:  and  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour  was  publifhed  in  l(JOi. 

Shakfpeare,  it  is  faid,  played  the  part  of  Adam 
in  As  you  like  it.  As  he  was  not  eminent  on  the 
ftage,  it  is  probable  that  he  ceafed  to  act  fome 
years  before  he  retired  to  the  country.  His  appear- 
ance, however,  in  this  comedy,  is  not  inconfiftent 
with  the  date  here  afiignecl ;  for  we  know  that  he 
performed  a  part  in  Jonfon's  Sejanus  in  l603. 

A  paflage  in  this  comedy  furnifhes  an  additional 
proof  of  its  not  having  been  written  before  the  year 
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1596,  nor  after  the  year  1603.  "  I  will  weep  for 
nothing,"  lays  Rofalind,  "  like  Diana  in  the  foun- 
tain." Stowe,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  15Q8,  in- 
forms us,  that  in  the  year  1 5Q8,  at  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  Crofs  in  Cheapfide  was  fet  up  "  a  curious 
wrought  tabernacle  of  gray  marble,  and  in  the 
fame  an  alabafter  image  of  Diana,  and  water  con- 
veyed from  the  Thames,  prilling  from  her  naked 
breath"  To  this  the  pafiage  above  cited  certainly 
alludes.  In  his  fecond  edition  of  the  fame  work, 
printed  in  l603,  he  informs  the  reader,  that  the 
water  flowed  in  this  manner  for  a  time,  but  that 
the  flatue  was  then  decayed.  It  was,  we  fee,  in 
prder  in  15Q8,  and  continued  fo  without  doubt  for 
two  years  afterwards,  that  is,  till  1600,  when  As 
you  like  it  appears  to  have  been  written. 

In  this  comedy  a  line  of  Marlowe's  Hero  and 
Leander  is  quoted.  That  poem  was  publifhed  irj 
1 598,  and  probably  before. 

21.  Merry  Wives  op   Windsor,  1601. 

The  following  line  in  the  earlieft  edition  of  this 
comedy, 

"  Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  thofe  golden  Jhores" 

fhows  that  it  was  written  after  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
return  from  Guiana  in  1596. 

The  firlt  fketch  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  fVindfor 
was  printed  in  1002.  It  was  entered  in  the  books 
of  the  Stationers'  Company,  on  the  1 8th  of  January, 
160 1-2,  and  was  therefore  probably  written  in  l()01, 
after  the  two  parts  of  King  Henry  IV.  being,  it  is 
faid,  com  poled  at  the  defire  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  order  to  exhibit  Falftaff  in  love,  when  all  the 
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pleafantry  which  he  could  afford  in  any  other  fitu-  ■ 
ation  was  exhausted.     But  it  may  not  be  thought 
lb  clear,    that  it  was  written  after  King  Henry  V. 
Nym  and  Bardolph  are  both  hanged  in  K.  Henri/  V. 
yet  appear  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind]  or.     Fal- 
ftaflf  is  difgraced  in  The  Second  Part  of  K.  Henry  IV. 
and   dies  in  King  Henry  V. ;    but   in    The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windfor  he  talks  as  if  he  were  yet  in  fa- 
vour at  court  ;l  "  If  it  fwuld  come  to  the  ear  of 
the  court  how  I  have  been  transformed,''''  &c.  :    and 
Mr.  Page  difcountenances  Fenton's  addrefles  to  his 
daughter,    becauj'e  he  kept  company  with   the  wild 
Prince  and  with  Pointz.    Thefe  circumftances  feem 
to  favour  the  fuppotition  that  this  play  was  written 
between  the  Firji  and  Second  Parts  of  K.  Henry  IV. 
But  that  it  was  not  written  then,    may  be  collected 
from  the  tradition  above  mentioned.     The  truth,  I 
believe,  is,  that  though  it  ought  to  be  read  (as  Dr. 
Johnfon  has  obferved)  between  The  Second  Part  of 
King  Henry  IV.  and  King  Henry  V.  it  was  written 
after  King  Henry  V.  and  after  Shakfpeare  had  killed 
FalftafF.       In    obedience   to   the  royal   commands, 
having  revived  him,  he  found  it  necefiary   at  the 
fame  time   to  revive  all   thofe  perfons  with   whom 
he  was  wont  to  be  exhibited  ;    Nym,  Piftol,  Bar- 
dolph, and  the  Page:,  and  difpofed  of  them  as  he 
found  it  convenient,  without  a  ftricl:  regard  to  their 
filiations,  or  cataftroph.es  in  former  plays. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windfor  was  reviled  and  enlarged  by  the  author, 
after  its  tirft  production.  The  old  edition  in  l602, 
like  that  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  is  apparently  a  rough 
draught,    and  not  a  mutilated  or  imperfect  copy. 


1  "  Well,  an  the  fine  wits  of  the  Court  hcare  this  thcyle  fo 
whip  me"  &c.     4°.  1 
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The  precife  time  when  the  alterations  and  additions 
were  made,  has  not  been  afcertained :  however, 
fome  paflages  in  the  enlarged  copy  may  affifl  us  in 
our  conjedtures  on  the  fubjecT:. 

FalltarFs  addrels  to  Juthce  Shallow  in  the  firfi 
fcene  mows  that  the  alterations  were  made  after 
King  James  came  to  the  throne  :  "  Now,  Mailer 
Shallow,  you'll  complain  of  me  to  the  king.'"  In 
the  fir  ft  copy  the  words  are,  "  to  the  council.''' 

When  Mrs.  Page  obferves  to  Mrs.  Ford,  that 
"  thefe  knights  will  hack,"  which  words  are  not  in 
the  original  copy,  Shakfpeare,  it  has  been  thought, 
meant  to  convey  a  covert  fneer  at  King  James's 
prodigality  in  bellowing  knighthood  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign.  Between  the  king's  arrival  at 
Berwick  and  the  2d  of  May,  l603,  he  made  237 
knights  ;  and  in  the  following  July  near  four 
hundred. 

"  The  belt  courtier  of  them  all,"  fays  Mrs. 
Quickly,  "  when  the  court  lay  at  JV.indj'or,  could 
never  have  brought  her  to  fuch  a  canary.  Yet 
there  have  been  knights,  and  lords,  and  gentlemen, 
with  their  coaches,  I  warrant  you,  coach  after 
coach,"  &c. 

The  court  went  to  Windfor  in  the  beginning  of 
July,  l603,  and  foon  afterwards  the  fealt  of  Saint 
George  was  celebrated  there  with  great  folemnity. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  ouf 
poet's  great  patron  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  Earl  of  Marre,  were 
inftalled  knights  of  the  garter;  and  the  chief  ladies 
of  England  did  homage  to  the  queen.  The  king 
and  queen  afterwards  ulually  refided  in  the  fummer 
at  Greenwich.  The  allufion  to  the  infignia  of  the 
order  of  the  garter  in  the  fifth  Acl  of  this  comedy, 
if   written  recently  after  fo  fplendid  a  folemnity,, 
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would  have  a  peculiar  grace  ;  yet  the  order  having1 
been  originally  instituted  at  Windfor  by  King 
Edward  III.  the  place  in  which  the  fcene  lay, 
might,  it  mud  be  owned,  have  fuggefted  an  allu- 
fion  to  it,  without  any  particular  or  temporary 
object. — It  is  obfervable  that  Mrs.  Quickly  fays, 
there  had  been  knights,  lords,  and  gentlemen,  with 
their  coaches,  coach  after  coach,  &c.  Coaches,  as 
appears  from  Howes's  Continuation  of  Stowe's 
Chronicle,  did  not  come  into  general  ufe,  till  the 
year  )605.  It  may  therefore  be  prefumed,  that 
this  play  was  not  enlarged  very  long  before  that 
year. 

There  is  yet  another  note  of  time  to  be  con- 
fidered.  In  the  firfr.  fcene  of  the  enlarged  copy  of 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  Slender  afks  Mr. 
Page,  "  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  fir  ? 
I  hear  he  was  outrun  on  Cotfale."  He  means  the 
Cotfwold  hills  in  Glocefterfhire.  In  the  beginning 
of  •  the  reign  of  James  the  Firft,  the  Cotfwold 
games  were  inftituted  by  one  Dover.  They  con- 
filled,  as  Mr.  Warton  has  obferved  of  "  wreftling, 
leaping,  pitching  the  bar,  handling  the  pike,  dan- 
cing of  women,  various  kinds  of  hunting,  and 
particularly  courting  the  hare  with  greyhounds." 
Mr.  Warton  is  of  opinion,  that  two  or  three  years 
muft  have  elapfed  before  thefe  games  could  have 
been  effectually  eltablifhed,  and  therefore  fuppofes 
that  our  author's  additions  to  this  comedy  were 
made  about  the  year  1607.  Dr.  Farmer  doubts 
whether  Capt.  Dover  was  the  founder  of  thefe 
games.  "  Though  the  Captain,"  he  obferves, 
"  be  celebrated  in  the  Annalia  Duhrenfa  as  the 
founder  of  them,  he  might  be  the  reviver  only,  or 
fome  way  contribute  to  make  them  more  famous ; 
for  in  the  fecond  part  of  King  Henry  IF.    Juftice 
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Shallow  reckons  among  the  fivinge-bucklers,  ee  Will 
Squeele,  a  Cotjble  man."  In  confirmation  of  Dr. 
Farmer's  opinion  Mr.  Steevens  remarks,  that  in 
Randolph's  poems,  1 638,  is  found  "  An  eclogue 
on  the  noble  aflemblies  revived  on  Cotfvvold  hills  by 
Mr.  Robert  Dover." 

If  the  Cotfvvold  games  were  celebrated  before  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  paflage  above  cited 
certainly  proves  nothing.  Let  us  then  endeavour 
.to  afcertain  that  fact.  Dover  himfelf  tells  us  in  the 
Annalia  Dubrenfia  that  he  was  the.  founder  of  thefe 
games : 

"  Yet  I  was  bold  for  better  recreation 

"  To  invent  thefe  fports,  to  counter-check  that  fafhion." 

and  from  Ben  Jonfon's  verfes  in  the  fame  collection 
we  learn  that  they  were  exhibited  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  and  revived  in  1636.  Nothing  more  then 
follows  from  Randolph's  verfes,  compared  with 
Jonfon's,  than  that  the  games  had  been  difcontinued 
after  their  firft  inftitution  by  Dover,  (probably  foon 
after  the  death  of  King  James,)  and  were  revived 
.  by  their  founder  at  a  fubfequent  period.  Cotfwold, 
long  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  might  have 
been  famous  for  fwinge  bucklers,  or  in  other  words 
for  ftrong  men,  fkilled  in  fighting  with  fword  and 
buckler,  wreilling,  and  other  athletick  exercifes : 
but  there  is  no  ground  for  fuppofing  that  courfing 
with  greyhounds,  in  order  to  obtain  the  prize  of  a 
filver  'collar,  was  cuftomary  there,  till  Dover  infti- 
tuted  thofe  prizes  after  the  accefiion  of  James  to 
the  throne. 

That  they  were  inftituted  about  the  year  1 603, 
when  King  James  acceded  to  the  Englifh  throne,, 
may  be  collected  from  the  account  given  of  them 
by  Wood,    in  his  Athen.   Oxon.  Vol..  II.  p.  812  : 
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"  The  faid  games  were  begun,  and  continued  at  a 
certain  time  of  the  year,  for  40  years,  by  one 
Robert  Dover,  an  attorney  of  Burton  on  the  heath 
in  Warwickshire  ;  who  did,  ivitk  leave  from  King 
James  I.  fele6t  a  place  on  Cotfwold-hills  in  Glocef- 
terfbire,  whereon  thofe  games  fhould  be  acted* 
Dover  was  confkintly  there  in  perfon,  well  mounted 
and  accoutred,  and  was  the  chief  director  and 
manager  of  thofe  games,  even  till  the  rafcally  re- 
bellion was  begun  by  the  Prefbyterians,  which  gave 
a  ftop  to  their  proceedings,  and  fpoiled  all  that  was 
generous  and  ingenious  eliewhere." 

This  comedy  was  not  printed  in  its  prefent  Hate 
till  1023,  when  it  was  publifhed  with  the  reft  of 
our  author's  plays  in  folio.  The  republication  of 
the  imperfect  copy  in  1619  has  been  mentioned  as 
a  circumflance  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
Shakfpeare's  improved  play  was  not  written,  or  at 
leaf!  not  acted,  till  fome  years  after  1607.  I  con- 
fefs,  I  do  not  perceive,  on  what  ground  this  in- 
ference is  made.  Arthur  Johnfon,  the  bookfeller 
for  whom  the  imperfect  copy  of  this  play  was  pub- 
limed  in  1602,  when  the  whole  edition  was  fold 
off,  reprinted  it  in  1()1C),  knowing  that  the 
enlarged  copy  remained  in  MS.  in  the  hands  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Globe. theatre,  and  that  fuch  of 
the  publick  as  wifhed  to  read  the  play  in  any  form, 
muft  read  the  imperfect  play,  of  which  he  had 
fecured  the  property  by  entering  it  at  Stationers' 
Hall.  In  the  fame  manner  Thomas  Pavicr  in  l6lQ 
reprinted  the  firit  and  fecond  parts  of  The  whole 
Contention  of  the  Two  Hovfes  of  Yorke  and  Lan- 
cajler,  though  he  could  not  but  know  that  the  Se- 
cond and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  which 
were  formed  en  thofe  pieces,  and  were  much  more 
valuable  than  them,  had  been  frequently  a&ed,  an- 

Vol.  II.  X 
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tecedent  to  his  republication,  and  that  the  original 
plays  had  long  been  withdrawn  from  the  fcene.  Not 
being  able  to  procure  the  improved  and  perfect  co- 
pies,   a   needy  bookfeller  would  publifh.  what  he 


could. 


22.  King  IIex\hy  VIII.   l6oi. 

This  play  was  probably  written,  as  Dr.  Johnfon 
and  Mr.  Steevens  obferve,  before  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  which  happened  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1602-3.  The  elogium  on  King  James, 
which  is  blended  with  the  panegyrick  on  Eliza- 
beth, in  the  lart  fcene,  was  evidently  a  fubfequent 
infertion,  after  the  acceffion  of  the  Scottifh  mo- 
narch to  the  throne :  for  Shakfpeare  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  courts,  to  compliment  in  the  life- 
time of  Queen  Elizabeth,  her  prefumptive  fucce£- 
for,  of  whom  hiftory  informs  us  fhe  was  not  a  little 
jealous.  That  the  prediction  concerning  King 
James  was  added  after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  is 
ffill  more  clearly  evinced,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  re- 
marked, by  the  aukward  manner  in  which  it  is 
connected  with  the  foregoing  and  fubfequent 
lines. 

The  following  lines  in  that  prediction  may  ferve 
to  afcertain  the  time  when  the  compliment  was 
introduced : 

"  Wherever  the  bright  fun  of  heaven  fliall  ih'mcr 
"  His  honour  and  the  greatnefs  of  his  name 
"  Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations." 

Though  Virginia  was  difcovered  in  1584,  the 
firft  colony  fent  out  went  there  in  J  606.  In  that 
year  the  king  granted  two  letters  patent  for  plant- 
ing that  country,  one  to  the  city  of  London,  the 
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other  to  the  cities  of  Brillol,  Exeter,  and  Plymouth. 
The  colony  fent  from  London  fettled  in  Virginia; 
that  from  the  other  cities  in  New  England  ;  the 
capital  of  which  was  built  in  the  following  year, 
and  called  James-toivn.  In  1(X)6  alio  a  fchemewas 
adopted  for  the  plantation  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland.2 
I  fufpeet,  therefore,  that  the  panegyrick  on  the  king 
was  introduced  either  in  that  year,  or  in  1612, 
when  a  lottery  was  granted  exprefsly  for-  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  Englifh  Colonies  in  Virginia. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  if  this  play  was  written 
after  the  acceffion  of  King  James,  the  author 
could  not  introduce  a  panegyrick  on  him,  without 
making  Queen  Elizabeth  the  vehicle  of  it,  fhe  be- 
ing the  object  immediately  prefented  to  the  audience 
in  the  laft  Act  of  King  Henry  Fill. ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  praifes  fo  profufely  lavifhed  on  her,  do 
not  prove  this  play  to  have  been  written  in  her  life- 
time ;  on  the  contrary,  that  the  concluding  lines 
of  her  character  feem  to  imply  that  fhe  was  dead, 
when  it  was  compofed.  The  objection  certainly 
has  weight ;  but,  I  apprehend,  the  following  ob- 
fervations  afford  a  fuffrcient  anfwer  to  it. 

1 .  It  is  more  likely  that  Shakfpeare  mould  have 
written  a  play,  the  chief  fubject  of  which  is,  the 
difgrace  of  Queen  Catharine,  the  aggrandizement 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  the  birth  of  her  daughter,  in 
the  life-time  of  that  daughter,  than  after  her  death  : 
at  a  time  when  the  fubject  muft  have  been  highly 
pleating  at  court,  rather  than  at  a  period  when  it 
muft  have  been  lefs  interefting. 

Queen  Catharine,  it  is  true,  is  reprefented  as  an 
amiable  character,  but  itill  fhe  is  ecl/pfed ;  and  the 
greater  her  merit,   the  higher  was  the  compliment 

-  Bacon's  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  4 40 
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to    the   mother   of    Elizabeth,    to  whofe  fuperior 
beauty  (lie  was  obliged  to  give  way. 

2.  If  King  Henri/  V1JI.  had  been  written  in  the 
time  of  King  James  I.  the  author,  inftead  of  ex- 
patiating lb  largely  in  the  laft  fcene,  in  praife  of  the 
Queen,  which  he  could  not  think  would  be  accept- 
able to  her  fucceflbr,  who  hated  her  memory,3 
would  probably  have  made  him  the  principal  figure 
in  the  prophecy,  and  thrown  her  into  the  back- 
ground as  much  as  poffible. 

3.  Were  James  I.  Shakfpeare's  chief  object  in 
the  original  conltruction  of  the  laft  Act  of  this  play, 
he  would  probably  have  given  a  very  fhort  cha- 
racter of  Elizabeth,  and  have  dwelt  on  that  of 
James,  with  whofe  praife  he  would  have  concluded, 
in  order  to  make  the  flronger  impreffion  on  the 
audience,  inftead  of  returning  again  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  a  very  aukward  and  abrupt  manner, 
after  her  character  feemed  to  be  quite  finifhed  :  an 
aukwardnefs  that  can  only  be  accounted  for,  by 
fuppofing  the  panegyrick  on  King  James  an  after- 
production.-* 

3  King  James  on  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  ftudioufly  marked 
his  difregard  id*  Elizabeth  by  the  favour  which  he  mowed  to 
Lord  Southampton,  and  to  every  other  perfon  who  had  been  dif" 
graced  by  her.     Of  this  Shakfpeare  could  not  be  ignorant. 

4  After  having  enumerated  fome  of  the  bleflings  which  were 
.to  enfue  from  the  birth  of  Elizabeth,  and  celebrated  her  majefty's 
various  virtues,  the  poet  thus  proceeds  : 

"  Cran.  In  her  days  every  man  fhall  eat  in  fafety 
"  Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants,  and  fing 
"  The  merry  fongs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours. 
(f  God  fhall  be  truly  known  ;  and  thofe  about  her 
"  From  her  fhall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour, 
<f  And  by  thofe  claim  their  greatnefs,  not  by  blood. 
"  [Nor  fhall  this  peace  Jleep  with  her  ;  but  as  when 
"  The  bird  of  wonder  dies,  the  maiden  phoenix, 
'.*  Her  afhes  new-create  another  heir. 
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4.  If  the  Queen  had  been  dead  when  our  author 
wrote  this  play,  he  would  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  particular  circumftanGes  attending  her 
death,  the  iituation  of  the  kingdom  at  that  time, 
and  of  foreign  ftates,-  &c.  and  as  Archbifhop  Cran- 
mer  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
Shakfpeare,  probably,  would  have  made  him  men- 
tion fome  of  thofe  circumftances.  Whereas  the 
prediction,  as  it  ftands  at  prefent,  is  quite  general, 
and  fuch  as  might,  without  any  hazard  of  error, 
have  been  pronounced  in  the  life-time  of  her  ma- 
jefty ;  for  the  principal  facts  that  it  foretells,  are, 
that  the  mould  die  aged,  and  a  virgin.  Of  the 
former,  fuppofing  this  piece  to  have  been  written 
in  J  001,  the  author  was  fufficiently  fecure  ;  for  fhe 
was  then  near  feventy  years  old.  The  latter  may 
perhaps  be  thought  too  delicate  a  fubje6t,  to  have 
been  mentioned  '  while  (lie  was  yet  living.  But 
we  may  prefume,  it  was  far  from  being  an  ungrate- 
ful topick  ;  for  very  early  after  her  acceffion  to  the 
throne,  fhe  appears  to  have  been  proud  of  her 
maiden  character;  declaring  that  fhe  was  wedded 
to  her  people,  and  that  fhe  defired  no  other  inferip- 

"  As  great  in  admiration  as  herfclf ; 

"  So  (hall  (he  leave  her  bleflednefs  to  one,  &c. 

c< Ue  (hall  nourifh, 

"  And,  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches 

"  To  all  the  plains  about  him  : — our  children's  children 

"  Shall  fee  this,  and  blefs  heaven. 

"  King.  Thou  (peaked  wonders.] 

"  Cran.  She  (hall  be,  to  the  happinefs  of  England, 
"  An  aged  princefs  ;  many  days  (hall  fee  her, 
"  And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it. 
"  Would  I  had  known  no  more  !  but  (he  mud:  die, 
"  She  muft,  the  faints  muft  have  her  ;  yet  a  virgin,"  &c. 
The  lines  between  crotchets  are  thofe  fuppofed  to  have  been 
inferted  by  the  author  after  the  acceflion  of  King  James. 
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tion  on  her  tomb,  than — Here  lyeth  Elizabeth,  who 
reigned  and  died  a  virgin. 5  Befides,  if  Shakfpeare 
knew,  as  probably  moil  people  at  that  time  did,  that 
fhe  became  very  folicitous  about  the  reputation  of 
virginity,  when  her  title  to  it  was  at  leaft  equivocal, 
this  would  be  an  additional  inducement  to  him  to 
compliment  her  on  that  head. 

5.  Granting  that  the  latter  part  of  the  panegyrick 
on  Elizabeth  implies  that  (he  was  dead  when  it 
was  compofed,  it  would  not  prove  that  this  play 
was  written  in  the  time  of  King  James  ;  for  theft 
latter  lines  in  praife  of  the  Queen,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  the  compliment  to  the  King,  might  have 
been  added  after  his,  acceffion  to  the  throne,  in 
order  to  bring  the  fpeaker  back  to  the  object  im- 
mediately before  him,  the  infant  Elizabeth.  And 
this  Mr.  Theobald  conjectured  to  have  been  the 
cafe.  I  do  not,  however,  fee  any  n.ecejsity  for  this 
fuppofition  ;  as  there  is  nothing,  in  my  apprehen- 
lion,  contained  in  any  of  the  lines  in  praife  of  the 
Queen,  inconfiftent  with  the  notion  of  the  whole  of 
the  panegyrick  on  her  having  been  compofed  in 
her  life-time. 

In  further  confirmation  of  what  has  been  here 
advanced  to  fhow  that  this  play  was  probably 
written  while  Queen  Elizabeth  was  yet  alive,  it 
may  be  obferved,  (to  ufe  the  words  of  an  anony- 
mous writer,6)  that  "  Shakfpeare  has  caft  the 
difagreeable  parts  of  her  fathers  character  as  much 
into  fhade  as  poffible ;  that  he  has  reprefented  him 
as  greatly  difpleafed  with  the  grievances  of  his 
fubjects,  and  ordering  them  to  be  relieved  ;   tender 

5  Camden,  2?.     Melvil,  4Q. 

6  The  author  of  Shakfpeare  Illuftrated.  [Mrs.  Lennox.} 
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and  obliging  [in  the  early  part  of  the  play]  to  his 
queen,  grateful  to  the  cardinal,  and  in  the  cafe  of 
Cranmer,  capable  of  diitinguifhing  and  rewarding 
true  merit." — "  He  has  exerted  (adds  the  fame 
author)  an  equal  degree  of  complaifance,  by  the 
amiable  lights  in  which  he  has  mown  the  mother  of 
Elizabeth.  Anne  Bullen  is  reprefented  as  affected 
with  the  moil  tender  concern  for  the  fufferings  of 
her  miftrefs,  queen  Catharine;  receiving  the  ho- 
nour the  king  confers  on  her,  by  making  her 
marchionefs  of  Pembroke,  with  a  graceful  humi- 
lity ;  and  more  anxious  to  conceal  her  advancement 
from  the  queen,  left  it  fhould  aggravate  her  forrows, 
than  folicitous  to  penetrate  into  the  meaning  of  fo 
extraordinary  a  favour,  or  of  indulging  herfelf  in 
the  flattering  profpect  of  future  royalty." 

It  is  unneceflary  to  quote  particular  palfages  in 
fupport  of  thefe  aflertions  ;  but  the  following  lines, 
which  are  fpoken  of  Anne  Boleyn  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  appear  to  me  fo  evidently  calculated 
for  the  ear  of  Elizabeth,  (to  whom  fuch  incenfe 
was  by  no  means  difpleafing,)  that  I  cannot  forbear 
to  tranfcribe  them  : 

"  She  is  a  gallant  creature,  and  complete 
"  In  mind  and  feature.     I  perfuade  me,  from  her 
"   Will  fall  fome  HcJJing  to  this  laud,  which  fliail 
"  In  it  be  trtemorwd." 


Again : 


I  have  perus'd  her  well ; 


"  Beauty  and  honour  are  in  her  fo  mingled, 

"  That  they  have  caught  the  king  :   and  who  knoivs  yn, 

"  But  from  this  lady  may  proceed  a  gem, 

(C  To  lighten  all  this  ifle." 

Our  author  had  produced  fo  many  plays  in  the 
preceding  years,   that  it  is  not  likely  that  Ki?ig 
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Henry  Fill,  was  written  before  l601.  It  might 
perhaps  with  equal  propriety-  be  afcribed  to  l602, 
and  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  in  which  of  thofe 
years  it  was  compofed  ;  but  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  it  was  written  in  one  of  them.  It  was  not 
printed  till  l6i3. 

A  poem,  called  The  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas 
Wolfey,  Cardinal,  which  was  entered  on  the  books 
of  the  Stationers'  Company,  and  publithed,  in  the 
year  159Q,  perhaps  fuggefted  this  fubjecl  to  Shak- 
ipeare. 

He  had  alfo  certainly  read  Churchyard's  Legend 
of  Cardinal  fVolfey,  printed  in  The  Mirrour  for 
Magiftrates,  1587. 

"  Have  we  fome  flrange  Indian  with  the  great 
tool  come  to  court,  the  women  fo  befiege  us,"  lays 
the  Porter  in  the  laft  Act  of  this  play.  This  note 
of  time  may  perhaps  hereafter  ferve  to  afecrtain 
the  date  of  this  piece,  though  I  cannot  avail  myfelf 
of  it,  not  having  been  able  to  diicover  to  what  cir- 
cumftance  Shakfpeare  here  alludes. 

A  play,  entitled  The  Life  and  Death  of  Lord 
Cromwell,  was  publifhed  at  London  in  1602.  In. 
the  title-page  it  is  laid  to  be  written  by  W.  S.  ; 
letters  which  undoubtedly  were  inlerted  to  deceive 
the  reader,  and  to  induce  him  to  fuppofe  that  the 
piece  was  written  bv  Shakfpeare,  as  a  kind  of  fe- 
quel  to  his  Henry  fill.  This  circumftance  may 
ferve  in  fome  meafure  to  confirm  my  con] eel u re 
that  King  Henry  VIII.  had  been  exhibited  in  the 
preceding  year.  Rowley's  King  Henry  VIII  was 
publithed  in  l605,  probably  with  a  view  that  it 
alfo  might  be  confounded  with  Shakfpeare's  dra- 
ma ;  and  both  it  and  Lord  Cromwell  were  re-printed 
with  the  fame  fraudulent  intention  in  16 13,  in 
which  year  our  author's  play  was  revived  with 
great  fplendour. 
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The  Globe  play-houfe,  we  are  told  by  the  conti- 
nuator  of  Stowe's  Chronicle,  was  burnt  down,  on 
St.  Peter's  day,  in  the  year  |6l3,  while  the  play 
of  K.  Henry  VIII.  was  exhibiting.  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  (as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  obferved,)  fays  in 
one  of  his  letters,  that  this  accident  happened 
during  the  exhibition  of  a  new  play,  called  All  is 
True  ;  which,  however,  appears  both  from  Sir 
Henry's  minute  defcription  of  the  piece,  and  from 
the  account  given  by  Stowe's  continuator,  to  have 
been  our  author's  play  of  King  Henry  VIII.  If  in- 
deed Sir  H.  Wotton  was  accurate  in  calling  it  a 
neiv  play,  all  the  foregoing  reafoning  on  this  fubject 
would  be  at  once  overthrown ;  and  this  piece 
inftead  of  being  afcribed  to  l6oi,  fhould  have 
been  placed  twelve  years  later.  But  I  ftrongly 
fufpecl  that  the  only  novelty  attending  this  plav, 
in  the  year  16J3,  was  its  title,  decorations,  and 
perhaps  the  prologue  and  epilogue.  The  Elector 
Palatine  was  in  London  in  that  year  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  the  MS.  regifter  of  Lord  Harrington, 
treafurerof  the  chambers  to  King  James  I.  that  many 
cf  our  author's  plays  were  then  exhibited  for  the 
entertainment  of  him  and  the  princefs  Elizabeth. 
By  the  fame  regifler  we  learn,  that  the  titles  of 
many  of  them  were  changed  7  in  that  year.  Princes 
are  fond  of  opportunities  to  difplay  their  magnifi- 
cence before  Grangers  of  di l\ Miction  ;  and  James, 
who  on  his  arrival  here  mult  have  been  dazzled  by 
a  fplendour  foreign  to  the  poverty  of  his  native 
kingdom,  might  have  been    peculiarly    ambitious 

7  Thus,  Henri/  JV.  P.  I.  was  called  Hot/pur;  Henry  IF.  P  II. 
or  The  Merry  IVives  of  JVjnclfor,  was  exhibited  under  the  name 
of  Sir  John  Faljlnff;  Much  Adn  about  Notki  -g  was  new-named 
Benedick  and  Beatrix  ;  and  Julius  Csr/irr  feems  to  have  been  re- 
prefented  under  the  title  of  Ccejars  Tragedy. 
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to  exhibit  before  his  fon-in-law  the  mimick  pomp 
of  an  Englifh  coronation.8  King  Henry  VII L  there- 
fore, after  having  lain  by  for  fome  years  unacted, 
on  account  of  the  coftlinefs  of  the  exhibition, 
might  have  been  revived  in  ]()13,  under  the  title  of 
All  is  True,  with  new  decorations,  and  a  new 
prologue  and  epilogue.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  obferves, 
that  the  prologue  has  two  or  three  direct  references 
to  this  title  ;  a  circumftance  which  authorizes  us 
to  conclude,  almoft  with  certainty,  that  it  was  an 
occafional  production,  written  fome  years  after 
the  compofition  of  the  play.  King  Henry  Fill,  not 
being  then  printed,  the  fallacy  of  calling  it  a  new 
play  on  its  revival  was  not  eaiily  detected. 

Dr.  Johnfon  long  fince  fufpecled,  from  the  con- 
temptuous manner  in  which  (C  the  noife  of  targets, 
and  the  fellow  in  a  long  motley  coat"  or  in  other 
words,  moft  of  our  author's  plays,  are  fpoken  of, 
in  this  prologue,  that  it  was  not  tfie  compofition 
of  Shakfpeare,  but  written  after  his  departure 
from  the  ftage,  on  fome  accidental  revival  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  by  Ben  Jonfon,  whofe  ftyle,  it 
feemed  to  him  to  refemble.9      Dr.  Farmer    is  of 

8  The  Prince  Palatine  was  not  prefent  at  the  reprefentation  of 
King  Henry  Fill,  on  the  30th  of  Jane  O.  S.  when  the  Globe 
playhoufe  was  burnt  down,  having  left  England  fome  time  be- 
fore. But  the  play  might  have  been  revived  for  his  entertainment 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1613  ;  and  might  have  been  occa- 
sionally reprefented  afterwards. 

9  In  fupport  of  this  conjecture  it  may  be  obferved,  that  Ben 
Jonfon  has  in  many  places  endeavoured  to  ridicule  our  author  for 
reprefenting  battles  on  the  fiage.  So,  in  his  prologue  to  Every 
Alan  in  his  Humour  : 

" Yet  ours,  for  want,  hath  not  fo  lov'd  the  fiage, 

"  As  he  dare  ferve  the  ill-  cuftoms  of  the  age  ; 
"  Or  purehafe  your  delight  at  inch  a  rate, 
A.s,  for  it,  he  himielf  mull:  juitly  hate  ; 
"  To  make,  &c. 
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the  fame  opinion,  and  thinks  he  fees  fomething  of 
Jonfon's  hand  here  and  there  in  the  dialogue  alio. 

fe  ■  or  ivith  three  rvfty  f words, 

"  And  help  of fame  few  foot -and- ha  If- fool  wordss 
"  Fight  over  York  and  Lancafiers  long  jars, 
"  And  in  the  tyring  houfe  bring  tvounds  to  fears." 
Again,  in  his  Silent  Woman,  A£t  IV  fc.  iv  : 

"  Nay,  I  would  fit  out  a  play,  that  were  nothing  but  fights  at 
fea,  drum,  trumpet,  and  target.'' 

We  are  told  in  the  memoirs  of  Ben  Jonfon's  life,  that  he  went 
to  France  in  the  year  1613.  But  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of 
King  Henry  Fill,  he  either  had  not  left  England,  or  was  then 
returned ;  for  he  was  a  fpectator  of  the  fire  which  happened  at 
the  Globe  theatre  during  the  reprefentation  of  that  piece.  [See 
the  next  note.] 

It  may,  perhaps,  feem  extraordinary,  that  he  fhould  have 
prefumed  to  prefix  this  covert  cenfure  of  Shakfpeare  to  one  of 
his  own  plays.  But  he  appears  to  have  eagerly  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  depreciating  him.  This  occafional  prologue  (who- 
ever was  the  writer  of  it)  confirms  the  tradition  handed  down 
by  Rowe,  that  our  author  retired  from  the  ftage  fome  years  be- 
fore his  death.  Had  he  been  at  that  time  joined  with  Heminge 
and  Burbage  in  the  management  of  the  Globe  theatre,  he 
fcarcely  would  have  fullered  the  lines  above  alluded  to,  to  have 
been  fpoken.  In  Lord  Harrington's  account  of  the  money  dif- 
burfed  for  the  plays  that  were  exhibited  by  his  majesty's  fervantS 
in  the  year  i6l3,  before  the  Elector  Palatine,  all  the  payments; 
are  faid  to  have  been  made  to  "  John  Heminge,  for  himlelf  and 
the  reft  of  his  fellows  ;"  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  he 
was  principal  manager.  A  correfpondent,  however,  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Puckering's  (as  I  learn  from  Mr.  Tyrwhitt)  in  a  MS.  letter, 
preferved  in  the  Mufeum,  and  dated  in  the  year  1013,  calls  the. 
company  at  the  Globe,  "  Bourlages  company." — Shakfpeare's 
name  ftands  before  either  of  thefe,  in  the  licence  granted  by 
King  James  :  and  had  he  not  left  London  before  that  time,  the 
players  at  the  Globe  theatre,  I  imagine,  would  rather  have  been 
entitled,  Accompany. — The  burlefque  parody  on  the  account  ot 
FalrtafFs  death,  which  is  contained  in  Fletcher's  comedy  of  The 
Captain,  adted  in  l6l3,  and  the  ridicule  of  Hamlet's  celebrated 
ibliloquy,  and  of  Ophelia's  death,  in  his  Scornful  Lady,  which 
was  reprefented  about  the  fame  time,  confirm  the  tradition  that 
our  author  had  then  retired  from  the  ftage,  carelefs  of  the  fate 
of  his  writings,  inattentive  to  the  illiberal  attacks  of  his  contem- 
poraries., and  negligent  alike  of  prefent  and  pofthumous  fame. 
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After  our  author's  retirement  to  the  country, 
Jonfon  was  perhaps  employed  to  give  a  novelty  to 
the  piece  by  a  new  title  and  prologue,  and  to  fur- 
nifh  the  managers  of  the  Globe  with  a  defcription 
of  the  coronation  ceremony,  and  of  thofe  other 
decorations,  with  which,  from  his  connection  with 
Inigo  Jones,  and  his  attendance  at  court,  he  was 
peculiarly  converfant. 

The  piece  appears  to  have  been  revived  with 
fome  degree  of  fplendour  ;  for  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
gives  a  very  pompous  account  of  the  reprefen- 
tation.  The  unlucky  accident  that  happened  to 
the  houfe  during  the  exhibition,  was  occafioned 
by  difcharging  fome  fmall  pieces,  called  chambers, 
on  King  Henry's  arrival  at  Cardinal  Wolfey's  gate 
at  Whitehall,  one  of  which,  being  injudicioufly 
managed,  fet  fire  to  the  thatched  roof  of  the 
theatre.1 


Since  the  above  note  was  written,  I  have  feen  the  mortgage 
which  is  printed  in  a  preceding  page,  and  was  executed  by  Shak- 
fpeare  in  March,  1612-13.  From  this  deed  we  find  that  he 
was  in  London  in  that  year ;  he  might,  however,  have  parted 
with  his  property  in  the  theatre  before. 

1  The  Globe  theatre  (as  I  learn  from  the  MSS.  of  Mr.  Oldys) 
was  thatched  with  reeds,  and  had  an  open  area  in  its  center. 
This  area  we  may  fuppofe  to  have  been  filled  by  the  loweft  part 
of  the  audience,  whom  Shakfpeare  calls  the  groundlings. — 
Chambers  are  not,  like  other  guns,  pointed  horizontally,  but  are 
difcharged  as  they  ftand  erect  on  their  breeches.  The  accident 
may,  therefore,  be  eafily  accounted  for.  If  thefe  pieces  were 
let  off  behind  the  fcenes,  the  paper  or  wadding  with  which  their 
charges  were  confined,  would  reach  the  thatch  on  the  infide ; 
or  if  fixed  without  the  walls,  it  might  have  been  carried  by  the 
wind  to  the  top  of  the  roof. 

This  accident  is  alluded  to,  in  the  following  lines  of  Ben  Jon- 
fon's  Execration  upon  Vulcan,  from  which  it  appears,  that  he 
was  at  the  Globe  playhoufe  when  it  was  burnt ;  a  circumftance 
which  in  fome  meafure  ftrengthens  the  conjecture  that  he  was 
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The  play,  thus  revived  and  new-named,  was 
probably  called  in  the  bills  of  that  time,  a  neiv 
play  ;  which  might  have  led  Sir  Henry  Wotton  to 
defcribe  it  as  fuch.  And  thus  his  account  may  be 
reconciled  with  that  of  the  other  contemporary 
writers,  as  well  as  with  thofe  arguments  which 
have  been  here  urged  in  fupport  of  the  early  date 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  Every  thing  has  been  fully 
Itated  on  each  fide  of  the  quellion.  The  reader 
muft  judge. 

Mr.  Roderick  in  his  notes  on  our  author,  (ap- 
pended   to    Mr.  Edwards's    Canons  of   Criticijm,) 


employed  on  the  revival  of  King  Henry  VIII.   for  this  was  not 
the  theatre  at  which  his  pieces  were  ufually  reprefented  : 

"  Well  fare  the  wife  men  yet  on  the  Bank-fide, 

x<  My  friends,  the  watermen  !  they  could  provide 

"  Againft  thy  fury,  when,  to  ferve  their  needs, 

"  They  made  a  Vulcan  of  a  fheaf  of  reeds  ; 

"  Whom  they  durft  handle  in  their  holy-day  coats, 

"  And  fafely  trufl  to  drefs,  not  burn,  their  boats. 

"  But  O  thofe  reeds  !  thy  mere  difdain  of  them 

*'  Made  thee  beget  that  cruel  ftratagem, 

"  (Which  fome  are  pleas'd  to  ftyle  but  thy  mad  prank,) 

*'  Againft  the  Globe,  the  glory  of  the  Bank  : 

«  Which,  though  it  were  the  fort  of  the  whole  parifh, 

'*  Flank'd  with  a  ditch,  and  fore'd  out  of  a  marifh, 

"  I  Jaw,  with  two  poor  chambers  taken  in, 

"  And  raz'd ;  ere  thought  could  urge  this  might  have 

been. 
"  See  the  world's  ruins  !  nothing  but  the  piles 
"  Left,  and  wit  iince  to  cover  it  with  tiles. 
"  The  breth'ren,  they  flraight  nois'd  it  out  for  news, 
*'  'Twas  verily  fome  relick  of  the  ftews,. 
"  And  this  a  fparkle  of  that  fire  let  loofe, 
"  That  was  lock'd  up  in  the  Wincheftrian  goofe, 
"  Bred  on  the  Bank  in  time  of  popery, 
"  When  Venus  there  maintnin'd  her  myirrrv. 
"  But  others  fell,  with  that  conceit,  by  the  tars, 
"  And  cried  it  was  a  threat'ning  to  the  bears, 
"  And  that  acccurfcd  ground,  the-Paris-garden,"-  &c. 
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takes  notice  of  fome  peculiarities  in  the  metre  of 
the  play  before  us  ;  viz.  "  that  there  are  many  more 
verfes  in  it  tlian  in  any  other,  which  end  with  a  re- 
dnndant  fyllahle" — "  very  near  two  to  one" — and 
that  the  "  ccefurce  or  paufes  of  the  verfe  are  full  as 
remarkable.'"  The  redundancy,  &c.  obferved  by  this 
critick,  Mr.  Steevens  thinks  (a  remark,  which, 
having  omitted  to  introduce  in  its  proper  place,  he 
deiires  me  to  infert  here,)  "  was  rather  the  effect 
of  chance,  than  of  defign  in  the  author ;  and 
might  have  arifeft  either  from  the  negligence  of 
Shakfpeare,  who  in  this  play  has  borrowed  whole 
fcenes  and  fpeeches  from  Holinfhed,  whofe  words 
he  was  probably  in  too  much  hafle  to  comprefs 
into  verification  ftrielly  regular  and  harmonious  ; 
or  from  the  interpolations  of  Ben  Jonfon,  whofe 
hand  Dr.  Farmer  thinks  he  occasionally  perceives 
in  the  dialogue." 

Whether  Mr.  Roderick's  pofition  be  well  founded, 
is  hardly  worth  a  conteft  ;  but  the  peculiarities 
which  he  has  animadverted  on,  (if  fuch  there  be) 
add  probability  to  the  conjecture  that  this  piece  un- 
derwent fome  alterations,  after  it  had  paffed  out  of 
the  hands  of  Shakfpeare. 

23.  Tkoilus  and  Cressida,  1602. 

Troilus  and  Crefsida  was  entered  at  Stationers- 
Hall,  Feb.  7,  l()02-3,  under  the  title  of  The  booke 
of  Troilus  and  Crefsida,  by  J.  Roberts,  the  printer 
of  Hamlet,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  A  Mid- 
fummer- Night's  Dream.  It  was  therefore,  probably, 
written  in  1602.  It  was  printed  in  16OQ,  with 
the  title  of  The  Hijiory  ofTroylus  and  Crefsida,  with 
a  preface  by  the  editor,  who  fpeaks  of   it  as  if  it 
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had  not  been  then  acted.  But  it  is  entered  in 
1602-3,  "  as  acted  by  my  Lord  Cha?nberlens  wen* 
The  players  at  the  Globe  theatre,  to  which  Shak- 
fpeare  belonged,  were  called  tlie  Lord  Chamberlen  s 
fervants,  till  the  year  l603.  In  that  year  they 
obtained  a  licence  for  their  exhibitions  from  King 
James  ;  and  from  that  time  they  bore  the  more 
honourable  appellation  of  his  majeftys  fervants 
There  can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
Troilus  and  Crefsida  which  is  here  entered,  as  acted 
at  Shakfpeare's  theatre,  was  his  play,  and  was,  if 
not  reprefented,  intended  to  have  been  reprefented 
there.2 

Perhaps  the  two  difcordant  accounts,  relative  to 
this  piece,  may  be  thus  reconciled.  It  might  have 
been  performed  in  1602  at  court,  by  the  lord  cham- 
berlain's fervants,  (as  many  plays  at  that  time 
were,)  and  yet  not  have  been  exhibited  on  the  pub- 
lick  ftage  till  fome  years  afterwards.  The  editor 
in  1609  only  fays,  "  it  had  never  been  flaled  with 
the  Jiage,  never  clapper-claw'd  with  the  palms  of 
the  vulgar." 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  early  appearance  of 
Troilus  and  Crefsida,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  an 
incident  in  it  feems  to  be  burlefqued  in  a  comedy- 
entitled  Hiftriomaftix,  .  which,  though  not  printed 
till  J  6lO,  muft  have  been  written  before  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  in  the  lafr.  Act  of  the 
piece,  is  fhadowed  under  the  character  of  Aftraea, 
and  is  fpoken  of  as  then  living. 

a  No  other  play  with  this  title  has  come  down  to  us.  We 
have  therefore  a  right  to  conclude,  that  the  play  entered  in  the 
books  of  the  Stationers'  Compauy  was  Shakfpeare's, 

[See  Additions  to  the  Ilijior'ual  Account  of  the  En^'/i/Ji  Sloye, 
Vol.  III.  from  whence  it  is  proved,  that  there  was  an  earlier  play 
on  this  fubject.     Stekvejss.J 
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In  our  author's  play,  when  Troilus  and  Creffida 
part,  he  gives  her  his  ileeve,  and  fhe,  in  return, 
prefents  him  with  her  glove. 

To  this  circumftance  thefe  lines  in  Hijiriomaftix 
feem  to  refer.  They  are  fpoken  by  Troilus  and 
Creffida,  who  are  introduced  in  an  interlude  : 

"  Troi.  Come,  Creflida,  my  creffet  light, 

"  Thy  face  cloth  fhine  both  day  and  night. 

"  Behold,  behold,  thy  garter  blue 

"  Thy  knight  his  valiant  elbow  weares, 

"  That,  when  he  fhakes  his  furious  fpeare, 

"  The  foe  in  fhivering  fearful  fort 

"  May  lay  him  down  in  death  to  fnort. 

"  Crejf.  O  knight,  with  valour  in  thy  face, 
"  Here  take  my  Jkreene,  weare  it  for  grace  ; 
"  Within  thy  helmet  put  the  fame, 
*'  Therewith  to  make  thy  enemies  lame." 

In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, TvoWus  is  mentioned 
as  "  the  firfl  employer  of  pandars."  Shakfpeare, 
therefore,  probably  had  read  Chaucer's  poem  be- 
fore the  year  l600,  when  that  play  was  printed. 

In  Cymbeline  it  is  faid,  that 

"  Therfites'  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax, 
"  When  neither  are  alive." 

This  feems  to  import  a  precedent  knowledge  of 
Ajax  and  Therfites,  and  in  this  light  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  prefumptive  proof  that  Troilus  and 
Crefsida  was  written  before  Cymbeline. 

Dryden  fuppofed  Troilus  and  Crefsida  to  have  been 
one  of    Shakfpeare's   earlieft    performances  ;  3    but 

3  "  The  tragedy  which  I  have  undertaken  to  correct,  was  in 
all  probability,  one  of  his  Jlrji  endeavours  on  the  ftage. — Shak- 
fpeare (as  I  hinted)  in  the  apprenticejhip  of  his  writing  mo- 
delled it  [the  ftory  of  Lollius]  into  that  play  which  is  now  called 
by  the  name  of  Troilus  and  Crejida  "—Dryden's  pref.  to  Troi- 
lus and  CreJJida. 
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has  not  mentioned  on  what  principles  he  founded 
his  judgment.  Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 
it  one  of  his  laft  ;  grounding  his  opinion  not  only 
on  the  preface  by  the  editor  in  1609,  but  on  "  the 
great  number  of  obfervations  both  moral  and  poli- 
tical with  which  this  piece  is  crouded,  more  than 
any  other  of  our  author's."  For  my  own  part, 
were  it  not  for  the  entry  in  the  Stationers'  books,  I 
fhould  have  been  led,  both  by  the  colour  of  the 
writing  and  by  the  above-mentioned  preface,  to 
clafs  it  (though  not  one  of  our  author's  happieft 
'effufions)  in  1  ©08,  rather  than  in  that  year  in  which 
it  is  here  placed. 

24.  Measure  for  Measure,  l603. 

This  play  was  not  regiftered  at  Stationers'  Hall, 
nor  printed,  till  l623.  But  from  two  paffages  in 
it,  which  feem  intended  as  a  courtly  apology  for  the 
itately  and  ungracious  demeanour  of  King  James  I. 
on  his  entry  into  England,  it  appears  probable  that 
k  was  written  not  long  after  his  acceffion  to  the 
throne : 

"  I'll  privily  away.     I  love  the  people, 

"  But  do  not  like  to  ftage  me  to  their  eyes. 

"  Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relifti  well 

"  Their  loud  applaule,  and  aves  vehement ; 

"  Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  fafe  difcretion 

"  That  does  affect  it."  Mcqfurefor  Meafure,  A£t  I.  fc.  i. 

Again,  Act  II.  fc.  ivr : 

« So 


"  The  general,  fubject  to  a  well-wihYd  king, 
"  Quit  their  own  part,  and  in  obfequious  fondnefs 
<c  Croud  to  his  prefence,  where  their  untaught  love 
"  Muft  needs  appear  offence. "4 

4  See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  note. 
Vol.  II.  Y 
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King  James  was  fo  much  offended  by  the  untaught, 
and,  we  may  add,  undeferved,  gratulations  of  his 
fubjecls,  on  his  entry  into  England,  that  he  irTued 
a  proclamation,  forbidding  the  people  to  refort  to 
him. — "  Afterwards,"  fays  the  hiftorian  of  his 
reign,  "  in  his  publick  appearances,  efpecially  in  his 
fports,  the  accefles  of  the  people  made  him  fo  im- 
patient, that  he  often  difperfed  them  with  frowns, 
that  we  may  not  fay  with  cu7fes."$ 

It  is  obfervable  throughout  our  author's  plays 
that  he  does  not  fcruple  to  introduce  Englifh  figns, 
habits,  cuftoms,  names,  &c.  though  the  fcene  of 
his  drama  lies  in  a  foreign  country ;  and  that  he 
has  frequent  allufions  to  the  circumltances  of  the 
day,  though  the  events  which  form  the  fubjec~t.  of 
his  piece  are  fuppofed  to  have  happened  a  thoufand 
years  before.  Thus,  in  Coriolanus,  Hob  and  Dick 
are  plebeians  ;  and  the  Romans  tofs  their  caps  in 
the  air,  with  the  fame  expreffions  of  feftivity  which 
our  poet's  contemporaries  difplayed  in  Stratford  or 
London.  In  Twelfth-Night  we  hear  of  the  bed  of 
Ware,  and  the  bells  of  Saint  Bennet ;  and  in  The 
Taming  of  the  Shreiv  the  Pegafus,  a  fign  of  a  pub- 
lick  houfe  in  Cheapfide  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  is  hung  up  in  a  town  in  Italy.  In 
Hamlet  the  Prince  of  Denmark  and  Guildenflern 
hold  a  long  converfation  concerning  the  children 
of  the  Chapel  and  St.  Pauls'.  The  opening  of  the 
prefent  play,  viewed  in  this  light,  furnifhes  an 
additional  argument  in  fupport  of  the  date  which 
I  have  affigned  to  it.  When  King  James  came  to 
the  throne  of  England,  March  24,  1602-3,  he 
found  the  kingdom  engaged  in  a  war  with  Spain, 
which  had  lafted  near  twenty  years.     "  Heaven 

-  Wilfon's  Hijlory  of  King  James,  ad  ami.  l0'O3, 
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grant  us  his  peace  !"  fays  a  gentleman  to  Lucio, 
Acl  I.  fc.  ii. ;  and  afterwards  the  bawd  laments, 
that  "  what  with  the  ivar,  what  with  the  fvveat,  fhe 
was  cuftom-fhrunk."  Suppofing  thefe  two  paf- 
fages  to  relate  to  our  author's  own  time,  they  al- 
mofi  decilively  prove  Meqfure  for  Meafure  to  have 
been  written  in  ]603  ;  when  the  war  was  not  yet 
ended,  as  the  latter  words  feem  to  imply,  and  when 
there  was  fome  profpect  of  peace,  as  the  former 
feem  to  intimate.  Our  Britifh  Solomon  very  foon 
after  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  manifested  his 
pacifick  difpolition,  though  the  peace  with  Spain 
was  not  proclaimed  till  the  19th  of  Auguft, 
1604. 

By  the  fzveat,  confidering  who  the  fpeaker  is,  it 
is  probable  that  the  diforder  moll  fatal  to  thofe  of 
her  profeffion  was  intended.  However,  the  plague 
was  fometimes  fo  called ;  and  perhaps  the  dreadful 
peftilence  of  l603  was  meant  ;  which  carried  off 
in  the  month  of  July  in  that  year  857  peffo'ns,  and 
in  the  whole  year  30,578  perfons :  that  is,  one  fifth 
part  of  the  people  in  the  metropolis  ;  the  total 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  being  at  that 
time  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand.  If 
fuch  was  the  alluvion,  it  likewife  confirms  the  date 
attributed  to  this  play.     - 

Some  part  of  this  laft  argument  in  confirmation 
of  the  date  which  I  had  affigned  fome  years  ago 
to  the  comedy  before  us,  I  owe  to  Mr.  Capell ;  and 
while  I  acknowledge  the  obligation,  it  is  but  juft  to 
add,  that  it  is  the  only  one  that  I  met  with,  which 
in  the  fmalleft  degree  could  throw  any  light  on 
the  preient  inquiry  into  the  dates  of  our  author's 
plays, 

"  In  the  dry  defert  of  ten  thoufand  lines  ;" 
Y2 
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after  wading  through  two  ponderous  volumes  in 
quarto,  written  in  a  ft  vie  manifeftly  formed  on  that 
of  the  Clown  in  the  comedy  under  our  confidera- 
tion,  whofe  narratives,  we  are  told,  were  calculated 
to  laft  out  a  night  in  RuJ'sia,  when  nights  are  at  the 
longfiji. 

In  the  year  l()04,  fays  Wilfon  the  hiftorian, 
"  the  fvvord  and  huckler  trade  being  out  of  date, 
diverle  feels  of  vitious  perfons,  under  the  title  of 
roaring  boys,  bravadoes,  royfters,  &c.  commit  many 
infolencies  ;  the  ftreets  fwarm  night  and  day  with 
quarrels  :  private  duels  are  fomented,  efpecially 
between  the  Englifh  and  Scotch  :  and  great  feuds 
between  prated  ants  and  papifts."  A  proclamation 
was  publifhed  to  reft  rain  thefe  enormities ;  which 
proving  ineffectual,  the  legislature  interpofed,  and 
the  act:  commonly  called  the  ftatute  of  dabbing, 
1  Jac.  I.  c.  8.  was  made.  This  ftatute,  as  Sir 
Michael  Fofter  obferves,  was  principally  intended 
to  put  a  ftop  to  the  outrages  above  enumerated, 
"  committed  by  perfons  of  inflammable  fpirits  and 
deep  refentment,  who,  wearing  fhort  daggers  un- 
der their  cloatbs,  were  too  well  prepared  to  do 
quick  and  effectual  execution  upon  provocations 
extremely  flight."  King  James's  firft  parliament 
met  on  the  19th  of  March,  l603-4,  and  fat  till  the 
7th  of  July  following.  From  the  time  of  James's 
acceffion  to  the  throne  great  animofity  fubfifted  be- 
tween the  Englifh  and  Scotch ;  and  many  of  the 
outrageous  acts  which  gave  rife  to  the  ftatute  of 
dabbing,  had  been  committed  in  the  preceding 
year,  about  the  end  of  which  year  I  fuppofe 
Meafure  for  Meqjure  to  have  been  written.  The 
enumeration  made  by  the  Clown,  in  the  fourth  Act", 
of  the  perfons  who  were  confined  with  him  in  the 
prifon,  is  an  additional   confirmation   of  the  date 
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affigned  to  it.  Of  ten  pri Toners  whom  he  names, 
four  are  ftabbers,  or  duelHTts  :  "  Matter  Starve- 
lacky,  the  rapier  and  dagger  man,  young  Drop- 
heir  that  killed  lufty  Pudding,  Mailer  Forth-right, 
the  tilter,  and  wild  Half-can  that  (tabbed  Pots." 

That  Meafure  for  Meafure  was  written  before 
1607,  may  be  fairly  concluded  from  the  following 
paliage  in  a  poem  publifhed  in  that  year,  which 
we  have  good  ground  to  believe  was  copied  from 
a  fimilar  thought  in  this  play,  as  the  author,  at  the 
end  of  his  piece,  profelles  a  perfonal  regard  for 
Shakfpeare,  and  highly  praifes  his  Fenus  and 
Adonis  :6 

"  So  play  the  foolifli  throngs  with  one  that  fwoons ; 
"  Come  all  to  help  him,  and  lb  ftop  the  air 
"  By  which  he  mould  revive." 

Meafure  for  Meafure,  A&.  II.  fc.  iv. 

"  And  like  as  when  fome  fudden  extafie 

"  Seizeth  the  nature  of  a  ficklie  man  j 
"  When  he's  difcern'd  tojwoone,  ftraite  by  and  by 

"  Folke  to  his  helpe  confufedly  have  ran ; 
"  And  feeking  with  their  art  to  fetch  him  backe, 
"  So  many  throng,  that  he  the  ay  re  doth  lacke." 

Myrrha,  the  Mother  of  Adonis,  or  Lufte's  Prodigies, 
By  William  Barkfted,  a  poem,   HJ07. 

6  See  the  verfes  alluded  to,  ante,  p.  120,  &feq.  n.  7.  This 
writer  does  not  feem  to  have  been  very  fcrupulous  about  adopting 
either  the  thoughts  or  expreffions  of  his  contemporaries  ;  for  in 
his  poem  are  found  two  lines  taken  verbatim  from  Marfton's 
Infatiate  Countefs,  printed  four  years  before  Myrrha,  the  Mo~ 
titer  of  Adonis,  &c. 

"  Night,  like  a  mafque,  was  enter'd  heaven's  great  hall, 
"  With  thoufand  torches  ufhering  the  way." 

It  appears  from  Ben  Jonfon's  Silent  Woman,  that  W.  Barkfted 
was  an  aftor,  and  was  employed  in  the  theatre  where  our  author's 
plays  were  reprefented.  He  might  therefore  have  performed  a 
part  in  Meafure  for  Meafure,  or  have  feen  the  copy  before  it 
was  printed. 

Y3 
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25.  The  Winter's  Tale,   l604. 

Greene's  Doraftus  and  Faiunia,  from  which  the 
plot  of  this  play  was  taken,  was  publifhed  in  1588. 

The  Winter  s  Tale  was  not  entered  on  the  Sta- 
tioners' books,  nor  printed,  till  l6'23.  It  was  acted 
at  court  in  l6l3.7 

In  the  firft  edition  of  this  eiTay  I  fuppofed  The 
Winters  Tale  to  have  been  written  in  15Q4;  an 
error  (as  it  now  appears  to  me)  into  which  I  was 

7  MS.  of  the  late  Mr.  Vertue. — I  had  obferved  in  a  note  th?,t 
Ben  Jonfon  has  ridiculed  this  play  and  The  Tempejt,  in  his  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,  which  firli  appeared  in  the  year  l6l  4,  and  that 
he  might  have  been  induced  Lo  do  fo  from  their  having  been 
acted  at  court  in  the  preceding  year.  But  I  am  now  inclined  to 
think  that  he  rather  joined  ihefe  plays  in  the  fame  cenfure,  in 
confequence  of  their  having  been  produced  at  no  great  diftanee  of 
time  from  each  other  ;  and  that  The  Winter's  Tale  ought  to  have 
been  afcribed  to  the  year  1613.  In  the  office  ool  Sir  Henry 
Herbert  I  obferve,  that  among  the  court-plays  performed  atChrift- 
mas  were  generally  included  the  laft  new  pieces  which  had  been 
exhibited  on  the  public  ftage.  Several  of  Fletcher's  latter  plays 
\yere  performed  at  court  in  the  fame  year  in  which  they  were  firft 
reprefented.  But  the  entry  which  has  been  quoted  in  a  preceding 
page,  relative  to  The  Winter  s  Tale,  furnifhes  a  ftill  flronger  rea- 
fon  for  referring  it  to  this  year  ;  for  it  appears  that  it  had  been 
originally  licenfed  by  Sir  George  Buck,  and  that  the  licenfed 
copy  had  been  loft.  The  licenfed  copy  of  The  Honeji  Mans  For- 
tune, which  was  produced  in  the  year  1613,  was  likewife  loft, 
and  afterwards  re-licenfed  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert  on  its  revival 
in  1624-5.  It  is  highly  probable  that  The  Winter's  Tale  \\a> 
firft  exhibited  at  the  Globe  in  the  fame  year,  and  that  both  thefe 
piece:  were  deftroyed  by  the  fire  which  confumed  the  theatre, 
June  30,   1613. 

Though  Sir  George  Buck  obtained  a  reverfionary  grant  of  the 
office  of  Mafter  of  the  Revels,  in  1603,  which  title  Camden  hat, 
given  him  in  the  edition  of  his  Britannia  printed  in  1(50/,  it  ap- 
pears from  various  documents  in  the  Pells-office  that  he  did  not 
get  complete  poffefiion  of  his  place  till  Auguft  1610. 
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led  by  an  entry  in  the  Stationers'  regiiters  dated 
May  22,  in  that  year,  of  a  piece  entitled  A  iVinler- 
Nighfs  Pajiime,  which  I  imagined  might  have 
been  this  play  under  another  name,  the  titles 
of  our  author's  plays  having  been  fometimes 
changed.8 

The  opinion,  however,  which  I  gave  on  this 
fubjecl,  was  by  no  means  a  decided  one,  I  then 
mentioned  that  "  Mr.  Walpole  thought,  that  this 
play  was  intended  by  Shakfpeare  as  an  indirect 
apology  for  Anne  Bullen,  in  which  light  it  might  he 
confidered  as  a  Second  Part  to  King  Henry  VIII. ; 
and  that  my  refpect  for  that  very  judicious  and 
ingenious  writer,  the  iilence  of  Meres,  in  whofe 
catalogue  of  our  author's  dramas  publii'Led  in  15Q8 
the  play  before  us  is  not  found,  and  the  circum- 
ftance  of  there  not  being  a  iingle  rhyming  couplet 
throughout  this  piece,  except  in  the  chorus,  made 
me  doubt  whether  it  ought  not  rather  to  be  afcribed 
to  the  year  l601  or  1002,  than  that  in  which  I  then 
placed  it." 

The  doubts  which  I  then  entertained,  a  more 
attentive  examination  of  this  play  has  confirmed ; 
and  I  am  now  perfuaded  that  it  was  not  near  (b  early 
a  composition  as  the  entry  above  mentioned  led  me 
to  fuppofe. 

Mr.  Walpole  has  obferved,9  that  "  The  Winters 
Tale  may  be  ranked  among  the  hiftorick  plays  of 
Shakfpeare,  though  not  one  of  his  numerous  cri- 
ticks  and  commentators  have  discovered  the  drift  of 
it.     It  was  certainly  intended    (in  compliment  to 

8  Thus,  Hamlet  was  fometimes  called  Hamlefs  Revenge, 
fometimes  The  Hiflory  of  Hamlet ;  The  Merchant  of  Venice  was 
foraeiirues  called  The  Jew  of  Venice,  &c.     See  p.  3] 3,  n.  /. 

9  Hiftorick  Douhts, 

Y4 
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Queen  Elizabeth)  as  an  indirect  apology  for  her 
mother,  Anne  Boleyn.  The  addrefs  of  the  poet 
appears  no  where  to  more  advantage.  T1  ie  fubjecl: 
was  too  delicate  to  be  exhibited  on  the  ftage  with- 
out a  veil  ;  and  it  was  too  recent,  and  touched  the 
queen  too  nearly,  for  the  bard  to  baye  ventured  fo 
near  an  allufion  on  'any  other  ground  than  compli- 
ment. The  unreasonable  jealoufy  of  Leontes,  and 
his  violent  conduct  in  confequence,  form  a  true  por- 
trait of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  generally  made  the 
law  the  engine  of  his  boifterous  paffions.  Not  only 
the  general  plan  of  the  ftory  is  moft  applicable,  but 
feveral  pailages  are  fo  marked,  that  they  touch  the 
real  hiftory  nearer  than  the  fable.  Hermione  on 
her  trial  fays, 

''•  ■ for  honour, 

"  'Tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine, 
"  And  only  that  I  Hand  for." 

This  feems  to  be  taken  from  the  very  letter  of 
Anne  Boleyn  to  the  king  before  her  execution, 
when  fhe  pleads  for  the  infant  princefs,  his  daugh- 
ter. Mamillius,  a  young  prince,  an  unneceiTary 
character,  dies  in  his  infancy  ;  but  it  confirms  the 
allufion,  as  Queen  Anne,  before  Elizabeth,  had  a 
ftill-born  fon.  But  the  moft  ftriking  pailage,  and 
which  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  tragedy,  but  as  it 
pictured  Elizabeth,  is,  where  Paulina  defcribing 
the  new-born  princefs,  arid  her  likenefs  to  her 
father,  fays,  "  Jlie  has  the  very  trick  of  his  froivn." 
There  is  another  fentence  indeed  fo  applicable,  both 
to  Elizabeth  and  her  father,  that  I  fhould  fufpecl 
the  poet  inferted  it  after  her  death.  Paulina,  fpeak^ 
ing  of  the  child,  tells  the  king  : 

u 'Tis  yours  5 

"  And,  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your  charge.* 
*'  So  like  you,  'tis  the  worfe." 
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This  conje&ure  mutt,  I  think,  be  acknowledged 
to  be  extremely  plauiible.  With  refpecl,  however, 
to  the  death  of  the  young  prince  Mamillius,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  allude  to  Queen  Anne's  having  had  a 
ftill-born  Ton,  it  is  but  fair  to  obferve,  that  this  cir- 
cumitance  was  not  an  invention  of  our  poet,  being 
founded  on  a  fimilar  incident  in  Lodge's  [Greene's] 
Doraftus  and  Fanmia,  in  which  Garinter,  the  Ma- 
millius  of  The  Winters  Tale,  likewife  dies  in  his 
infancy.  But  this  by  no  means  diminimes  the.  force 
of  the  hypothecs  which  has  been  jufl  now  dated  ; 
it  only  fhows,  that  Shakfpeare  was  not  under  the 
neceffity  of  twitting  the  ftory  to  his  purpofe,  and 
that  this  as  well  as  the  many  other  correfponding 
circumftances  between  the  fictitious  narrative  of 
Bellaria,  (the  Hermione  of  the  prefent  play,)  and 
the  renl  hiftory  of  the  mother  of  Elizabeth,  almoft 
forced  the  fubjecl;  upon  him. 

Sir  William  Blackftone  has  pointed  out  a  paiTage 
in  the  flrft  Ac~t  of  this  play,  which  had  efcaped  my 
obfervatjon,  and  which,  as  he  juftly  obferves,  fur- 
nifhes  a  proof  that  it  was  not  written  till  after  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  : 

" "  If  I  could  find  example 

"  Of  thoufands,  that  had  ftruck  anointed  kings, 

"  And  flourifiYd  after,  I'd  not  do  it ;  but  iince 

"  Nor  brafs,  nor  flone,  nor  parchment,  bears  not  one, 

"  Let  villainy  itfelf  forfwear  it." 

Thefe  lines  could  never  have  been  intended  for 
the  ear  of  her  who  had  deprived  the  Queen  of  Scots 
of  her  life.  To  the  fon  of  Mary  they  could  not 
but  have  been  agreeable. 

If  we  fuppofe  with  Mr.  Walpole  that  this  play 
was  intended  as  a  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
it  ought  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  year  1 602, 
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than  that  in  which  I  have  placed  it :  but  the  pafiagc 
laft  quoted  is  inconfiftent  with  fuch  a  date.  Mr. 
Walpole  himfelf  alfo  has  quoted  fome  lines,  which 
he  thinks  could  not  have  been  inferted  till  after  the 
death  of  Elizabeth.  Perhaps  our  author  lay'd  the 
fcheme  of  the  play  in  the  very  year  in  which  the 
Queen  died,  and  finifhed  it  in  the  next.  This  is 
the  only  mppofition  that  I  know  of,  by  which  thefe 
discordancies  can  be  reconciled.  I  have  therefore 
attributed  it  to  l604. 

In  that  year  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books 
"  A  ftrange  reporte  of  a  monftrousfifi,  that  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  woman  from  her  waift  upward, 
feene  in  the  fea."  To  this  perhaps  the  poet  alludes, 
when  he  makes  Autolycus  produce  a  ballad  "  Of  a 
fjh  that  appeared  upon  the  coaft,  on  Wednefday 
the  fourfcore  of  April,  forty  thoufand  fathom  above 
water,  and  fung  this  ballad  againft  the  hard  hearts 
of  maids  :  it  was  thought,  fie  was  a  woman,  and 
was  turn'd  into  a  cold  fifh,"  &c. 

There  is,  fays  one  of  the  characters  in  this  piece, 
"  but  one  Puritan  among  them,  and  he  fings  pfalms 
to  hornpipes."  The  precife  manners  of  the  puri- 
tans were  at  this  time  much  ridiculed  by  proteftants  ; 
and  the  principal  matters  in  difpute  between  them 
(whether  the  furplice  mould  be  ufed  in  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  fervice,  the  crofs  in  baptifm,  and 
the  ring  in  marriage,)  were  gravely  difcufled  at 
Hampton  Court  before  the  king,  who  acted  as 
moderator,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  l604. 
The  points  difcufled  on  that  occasion  Avere,  with- 
out doubt,  very  popular  topicks  at  that  time  ;  and 
every  ftroke  at  the  Puritans,  for  whom  King  James 
had  a  hearty  deteftation,  mud  have  been  very 
agreeable  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  frequenters  of 
the  theatre,   againft  which  that  feet  inveighed  in. 
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the  bittereft  terms.  Shakfpeare,  from  various  paf- 
fages  in  his  plays,  feems  to  have  entirely  coincided 
in  opinion  with  his  majefty,  on  this  fubject. 

The  metre  of  The  Winter  s  Tale  appears  to  me 
Jefs  eafy  and  flowing  than  many  other  of  our  poet's 
dramas;  and  the  phrafeology  throughout  to  be  more 
involved  and  parenthetical  than  any  other  of  his 
plays.  In  this  harfhnefs  of  diction  and  involution 
of  ientences  it  ftrongly  refembles  Troilus  and  CreJ- 
fida,  and  King  Henri/  the  Eighth,  which  I  fuppole 
to  have  been  written  not  long  before. 

2(5.  King  Lear,   1605. 

The  tragedy  of  King  Lear  was  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  Nov.  2(3,  1607, 
and  is  there  mentioned  to  have  been  played  the 
preceding  Chriftmas,  before  his  majefty  at  White- 
hall. But  this,  I  conjecture,  was  not  its  firft 
exhibition.  It  feems  extremely  probable  that  its 
firft  appearance  was  in  March  or  April,  ]  605  ;  in 
which  year  the  old  play  of  King  Leir,  that  had  been 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  15Q4,  was  printed  by 
Simon  Stafford,  for  John  Wright,  who,  we  may 
prefume,  finding  Shakfpeare's  play  fuccefsful, 
hoped  to  palm  the  fpurious  one  on  the  publick  for 
his. J     The  old  King  Leir  was  entered  on  the  Sta- 

1  Shakfpeare  has  copied  one  of  the  pafiages  in  this  old  play. 
This  he  might  have  done,  though  we  ihould  fuppofe  it  not  to  have 
been  publifhed  till  after  his  King  Lear  was  written  and  acted  ; 
for  the  old  play  had  been  in  pofleilion  of  the  ftage  for  many 
years  before  1605  ;  and  without  doubt  he  had  often  feen  it  ex- 
hibited ;  nor  could  he  have  found  any  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
manufcript  copy  of  it,  when  he  fat  down  to  write  his  own  tra- 
gedy on  the  fame  fubjec\.  I  fufpect,  however,  the  old  play  had 
£een  publiihed  in  1594. 
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tioners'  books,  May  8,  l605,  as  it  was  lately 
acted. 

Harfnet's  Declaration  of  Popijli  Impofters,  from 
which  Shakfpeare  borrowed  fome  fantaftick  names 
of  fpirits,  mentioned  in  this  play,  was  printed  in 
]603.  Our  author's  King  Lear  was  not  publifhed 
till  1608. 

This  play  is  afcertained  to  have  been  written 
after  the  month  of  Oclober,  1(304,,  by  a  minute 
change  which  Shakfpeare  made  in  a  traditional  line, 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Edgar : 

"  His  words  was  ftill, — Fye,  foh,  fum, 
"  I  fmell  the  blood  of  a  Britijh  man." 

The  old  metrical  faying,  which  is  found  in  one  of 
Name's  pamphlets,  printed  in  1596,  and  in  other 
books,  was, 

Fy,  fa,  fum, 


"  I  fmell  the  blood  of  an  Englijhman." 

Though  a  complete  union  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, which  was  projected  in  the  firft  parliament  that 
met  after  James's  acceffion  to  the  Englifh  throne, 
was  not  carried  into  effect  till  a  century  afterwards, 
the  two  kingdoms  were  united  in  name,  and  he 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain,  Oclober 
24,   1604. 

27.  Cymbeline,  1605. 

Cymbeline  was  not  entered  in  the  Stationers'  books 
nor  printed  till  l623.  It  (lands  the  laft  play  in  the 
earlier!  folio  edition  ;  but  nothing  can  be  collected 
from  thence,  for  the  folio  editors  manifeftly  paid 
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no  attention  to  chronological  arrangement.  Nor 
was  this  negligence  peculiar  to  them  :  for  in  the 
folio  collection  of  D'Avenant's  works  printed  after 
his  death,  Albovine,  King  of  the  Lombards,  one 
of  his  earlieft  plays,  which  had  been  publifhed 
in  quarto,  in  1629,  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 

I  have  found  in  CymbeUne  little  internal  evidence 
by  which  its  date  may  be  afcertained.  Such  evi- 
dence, however,  as  it  furnifhes,  induces  me  to 
afcribe  it  to  1605,  after  Shakfpeare  had  compofed 
King  Lear,  and  before  he  had  written  Macbeth. 
The  character  of  Edgar  in  King  Lear  is  undoubt- 
edly formed  on  that  of  Leonatus,  the  legitimate 
fon  of  the  blind  king  of  Paphlagonia,  in  Sydney's 
Arcadia.  Shakfpeare  having  occafion  to  turn  to 
that  book  while  he  was  writing  King  Lear,  the 
name  of  Leonatus  adhered  to  his  memory,  and  he 
has  made  it  the  name  of  one  of  the  characters  in 
CymbeUne.  The  ftory  of  Lear  lies  near  to  that  of 
Cymbeline  in  Holinfhed's  Chronicle  ;  and  lome 
account  of  Duncan  and  Macbeth  is  given  inciden- 
tally in  a  fubfcquent  page,  not  very  diftant  from 
that  part  of  the  volume  which  is  allotted  to  the 
hiftory  of  thole  Britifh  kings.  In  Holinfhed's 
Scottijh  Chronicle  we  find  a  ftory  of  one  Hay,  a 
hufbandman,  who,  with  his  two  fons,  placed  him- 
felf  athwart  a  lane,  and  by  this  means  flayed  his 
flying  countrymen  ;  which  turned  the  battle  againft 
the  Danes.  This  cireumftanee,  (which  our  poet 
has  availed  himfelf  of  in  the  fifth  Act  of  the  play 
before  us)  connected  with  what  has  been  already 
mentioned  relative  to  Sydney's  Arcadia,  renders  it 
probable  that  the  three  plays  of  King  Lear,  Cymbe- 
Une, and  Macbeth,  were  written  about  the  fame 
period  cf  tunc,  and  in  the  order  in   which  I   hjjve 
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placed  them.  The  hiftory  of  King  Duff,  Duilcany 
and  Macbeth,  which  Shakfpeare  appears  to  have 
diligently  read,  extends  from  p.  ]  50  of  Holiirfhed's 
Scottijh  Chronicle,  to  p.  176  ;  and  the  ftory  of  Hay 
occurs  in  p.  154  of  the  fame  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved,  that  there  is  a  palTage 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Philajier,  which  bears 
a  ftrong  refemblance  to  a  fpeech  of  Jachimo  irt 
Cijmheline  : 

"  I  hear  the  tread  of  people  :  I  am  hurt  r 

<(   The  gods  take  part  againft  me  ;   could,  this  boor 

"  Have  held  me  thus,  elfe  ?"     Phihifter,  A£t  IV.  fc,  i. 

I  have  bely'd  a  lady, 


"  The  princefs  of  this  country ;  and  the  air  of"t 

s<  Revenginglu  enfeebles  me ;   or  could  this  carle, 

"  A  very  drudge  of  Jiature's,  havefubdued  vie 

*'  Trimyprqfejfion?"     Cymheline,  A61IV.  fc.ii. 

Philajier  had  appeared  on  the  ftage  before  161  J, - 
being  mentioned  by  John  Davies  of  Hereford,  in 
his  Epigrams,  which  have  no  date,  but  were  pub- 
liflied  according  to  Oldys  in  or  about  that  year.z 
Dryden  mentions  a  tradition,  (which  he  might 
have  received  from  Sir  William  D'Avenant,)  that 
Philajier  was  the  firit  play  by  which  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  acquired  reputation,  and  that  they  had 
written  two  or  three  lefs  fuccefsful  pieces,  before 
Philajier  appeared.  From  a  prologue  of  D'Avenant' s 
their  firit  production  mould  feem  to  have  been  ex- 
hibited about  the  year  ]605.  Philajier,  therefore, 
it  may  be  prefumed,  was  reprefented  in  1608  or 
1609. 

One   edition    of  the    tracl  called    Wejiward  Jur 

2  Additions  to  Langbaine's  Account  of  Dramalick  Fuels,  MS. 
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Smelts,  from  which  part  of  the  fable  of  Cymbeline 
is  borrowed,  was  publifhed  in  1-603. 

In  this  play  mention  is  made  of  Caefar's  im- 
meafureable  ambition,  and  Cleopatra's  failing  on 
the  Cydnus  to  meet  Antony  :  from  which,  and 
other  circumftances,  I  think  it  probable  that  about 
this  time  Shakfpeare  perufed  the  lives  of  Caefar, 
Brutus,  and  Mark  Antony* 

28.  Macbeth,  1606. 

Guthrie  afferts  in  his  Hiilory  of  Scotland,  that 
King  James,  "  to  prove  how  thoroughly  he  was 
emancipated  from  the  tutelage  of  his  clergy,  de- 
fired  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  year  15QQ  to  lend  him 
a  company  of  Englifh  comedians.  She  complied, 
and  James  gave  them  a- licence  to  a<5t  in  his  capital 
and  in  his  court.  I  have  great  reafon  to  think, 
(adds  the  hiftorian,)  that  the  immortal  Shakfpeare 
was  of  the  number.3  But  his  drama,  which  finds 
accefs  at  this  day  to  the  moft  infenfible  hearts, 
had  no  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the  prefbyterian 
clergy.  They  threatened  excommunication  to  all 
who  attended  the  playhoufe.  Many  forebore  to 
attend  the  theatrical  exhibitions.  James  confide  red 
the  infolent  interpofition  of  the  clergy  as  a  frefh 
attack  upon  his  prerogative,  and  ordered  thofe  who 
had  been  moft  active,  to  retract  their  menaces, 
which  they  unwillingly  did  ;  and  we  are  told  that 
the  playhoufe  was  then  greatly  crouded." 

I  know  not  to  what  degree  of  credit  this  anec- 


3  If  the  writer  had  any  ground  for  this  aflertion,  why  was  it. 
not  iiated  ?    It  is  extremely  improbable  that  Shakfpeare  lhould 
have  left  London  at  this  period.      In  15[)g  his  King  bine 
was  produced,  and  without  doubt  a&cd  with  great  applaufe. 
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dote  is  entitled ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  James,  after 
his  acceffion  to  the  Englifh  throne,  was  a  great 
encourager  of  theatrical  exhibitions.  From  l()04 
to  1608  he  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  hunting, 
mafques,  plays,  tiltings,  &c.  In  l605  he  vifited 
Oxford.  From  a  book  entitled  Rex  Platonicus, 
cited  by  Dr.  Farmer,  we  learn,  that  on  entering 
the  city  the  king  was  addrefled  by  three  ftudents 
of  St.  John's  College,  who  alternately  accofted  his 
majefly,  reciting  fome  Latin  verfes,  founded  on 
the  prediction  of  the  weird  lifters  relative  to  Banquo 
and  Macbeth.* 

Dr.  Farmer  is  of  opinion,  that  this  performance 
preceded  Shnkfpeare's  play  ;  a  fuppofition  which 
is  ftrengthened  by  the  filence  of  the  author  of  Rex 
Platonicus,  who,  if  Macbeth  had  then  appeared  on 
the  ltage,  would  probably  have  mentioned  fome- 
thing  of  it.  It  ihould  be  likewife  remembered, 
that  there  fubfifled  at  that  time,  a  fpirit  of  oppo- 
fition  and  rivalfhip  between  the  regular  players  and 
the  academicks  of  the  two  univerfities  ;  the  latter 
of  whom  frequently  acted  plays  both  in  Latin  and 
Englifh,  and  feem  to  have  piqued  themfelves  on 
the  fuperiority  of  their  exhibitions  to  thofe  of  the 
eftablifhed  theatres. 5     Wifhing  probably  to  manifeft 


4  See  Vol.  X.  p.  300. 

s  Ab  ejufdem  collegii  alumnis  (qui  et  cothurno  tragico  et  focco 
comico  principes  temper  habebantur)  Vertumnus,  comoedia 
faceta,  ad  principes  exhilarandos  exhibetur.  Rex  Platonicus, 
p.  78. 

Arcadiam  reflauratamlfiacomm  Arcadumleclifiimicecinerunt, 
unoque  opere,  principum  omniumqne  fpedantium  animos  im- 
menfa  et  ultra  fldem  arlecerunt  voluptate  ;  Jimulque  patrios  la- 
diones,  etji  exercitatij/imos,  quantum  inter/it  inter  fcenam  mer- 
cenariam  &  eruditam  docuernnt.  lb.  p.  228.  See  alfo,  The 
Return  from  Parnajfus,  (A61 IV.  lc.  Hi.)  which  was  acted  pub* 
lickly  at  St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge. 
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this  fuperiority  to  the  royal  pedant,  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  would  choofe  for  a  collegiate  interlude,  (if 
this  little  performance  deferves  that  name,)  a  fub- 
jecl:  which  had  already  appeared  on  the  publick 
ftage,  with  all  the  embellishments  that  the  magick 
hand  of  Shakfpeare  could  beftow. 

In  the  following  July  (1606)  the  King  of  Den- 
mark came  to  England  on  a  vifit  to  his  filter, 
Queen  Anne,  and  on  the  third  of  Auguft  was 
inftalled  a  knight  of  the  garter.  "  There  is  no- 
thing to  be  heard  at  court,"  (fays  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden  in  a  letter  dated  that  day,)  "  but 
founding  of  trumpets,  hautboys,  mtvfick,  revel- 
lings,  and  comedies."  Perhaps  during  this  vilit 
Macbeth  was  firfi  exhibited. 

This  tragedy  contains  an  allufion  to  the  union  of 
the  three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  under  one  fovereign,  and  alfo  to  the  cure 
of  the  king's-evil  by  the  royal  touch.6  A  ritual 
for  the  healing  of  that  di (temper  was  eftablifhed 
early  in  this  reign  ;  but  in  what  year  that  pre- 
tended power  was  afTiimed  by  King  James  I.  is 
uncertain. 

Macbeth  was  not  entered  in  the  Stationers'  books, 
nor  printed,  till  l623. 

In  The  Tragedy  of  Ccpfar  and  Pompey,  or  Ccefars 
Revenge,  are  thefe  lines  : 

"  Why,  think  you,  lords,  that  'tis  ambition  s  fpur 
"  That  prickcth  Coefar  to  thefe  high  attempts  ?" 

If  the  author  of  that  play,  which  was  publifhed 
in  1607,  fhould  be  thought  to  have  had  Macbetlfs 
foliloquy   in    view,    (which    is   not   unlikely,)    this 

"  Macbeth,  Ad  IV.  fc.  i.  ii. 
Vol.  II.  Z 
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circumflance  may  add  fome  degree  of  probability 
to  the  fuppohtion  that  this  tragedy  had  appeared 
before  that  year : 

I  have  no//)«r 


"  To  prick  the  fides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
**  Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itfelf, 
"  And  falls  at  the  other ." 


At  the  time  when  Macbeth  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  written,  the  fubject,  it  is  probable,  was  con- 
fidered  as  a  topick  the  mod  likely  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  the  court.  In  the  additions  to  Warner's 
Albion 's  England,  which  were  firft  printed  in  1606, 
the  itory  of  "  The  Three  Fairies  or  Weird  Elves" 
as  he  calls  them,  is  fhortly  told,  and  King  James's 
defcent  from  Banquo  carefully  deduced. 

Ben  Jonfon,  a  few  years  afterwards,  paid  his 
court  to  his  majefty  by  his  Mafque  of  Queens,6 
prefented  at  Whitehall,  Feb.  12,  1609  ;  in  which 
he  has  given  a  minute  detail  of  all  the  magick 
rites  that  are  recorded  by  King  James  in  his  book 
of  Dcpmonologie,  or  by  any  other  author  ancient  or 
modern. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  lately  difcovered  a  MS.  play, 
entitled  The  Witch,  written  by  Thomas  Mid- 
dleton,7  which  renders  it  queftionable,     whether 


6  Mr.  Upton  was  of  opinion  that  this  mafque  preceded  Mac- 
leth.  But  the  only  ground  which  he  ftates  for  this  conjee>ure,  is, 
"  that  Jonfon's  pride  would  not  fuffer  him  to  borrow  from  Shak- 
fpeare,  though  he  ftole  from  the  ancients." 

7  Iu  an  advertifement  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  A  Mad  World, 
my  Majiers,  a  comedy  by  Thomas  Middleton,  1040,  the  printer 
fays,  that  the  author  was  "  long  Jtnce  dead."  Middleton  proba- 
bly died  foon  after  the  year  1 626.  He  was  chronologer  to  the 
city  of  London,  and  it1  does  not  appear  that  any  mafque  or  pa- 
geant, in  honour  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  was  fet  fortli  by  him  after 
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Shakfpeare  was  not  indebted  to  that  author  for  the 
firft  hint  of  the  magick  introduced  in  this  tragedy. 
The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  this  lingular 
curiofity  in  the    note.8 — -To  the    obfervations   of 


that  year.*  From  the  dates  of  his  printed  plays,  and  from  the 
enfuing  verfes  on  his  laft  performance,  by  Sir  William  Lower, 
we  may  conclude,  that  he  was  as  early  a  writer,  and  at  leaft  as 
old,  as  Shakfpeare  : 

"  Tom  Middleton  his  numerous  ifTue  brings, 
"  And  his  laft  mufe  delights  us  when  fhe  tings  : 
"  His  halting  age  a  pleafure  doth  impart, 
"  And  his  white  locks  Ihew  mafter  of  his  art." 
The  following  dramatick  pieces  by  Middleton  appear  to  have 
been  publifhed  in  his  life-time.      Your  Five  Gal/ants,  no  date.— 
Blurt  Mafter   Conftable,  or  the  Spaniard's  Night-Walk,  1602. 
—Michaelmas  Term,  1607 .—The  Phoenix,  1607.— The  Family 
of  Love,  1608. — A  Trick  to  catch  the  Old  One,  1608. — A  Mad 
JForld  my  Mafter s,  1608. — The  Roaring  Girl,  or  Moll  Culpurfe, 
l6ll. — Fair  Quarrel,    1617. — A   Chafe  Maid  of  Cheapf.de, 
1620. — A  Game  at  CheJJe,    no  date. — Moft  of  his  other  plays 
were  printed,  about  thirty  years  after  his  death,    by  Kirkman 
and  other  bookfellers,  into  whofe  hands  his  manufcripts  fell. 

8  In  a  former  note  on  this  tragedy,  I  have  faid  that  the  origi- 
nal edition  contains  only  the  two  firft  words  of  the  fong  in  the 
fourth  A6t,  beginning — Black  fpirits,  Pec. ;  but  have  lately  dif- 
covered  the  entire  ftanzain  an  unpuhlijhed  dramatick  piece,  viz. 
"  A  Tragi-Coomodie  called  The  Wttch  :  long  fnce  a&ed  by 
his  Ma.ties  Servants  at  the  Black  Friers  ;  written  by  Tho.  Mid- 
dleton.'" The  fong  is  there  called — "  A  charme-fong,  about  a 
veffell."  The  other  fong  omitted  in  the  5th  fcene  of  the  3d  Act 
of  Macbeth,  together  with  the  imperfect  couplet  there,  may 
likewife  be  found,  as  follows,  in  Middleton  s  performance. — The 
Hecate  of  Shakfpeare  fays  : 

"  1  am  for  the  air,"  &c. 

The  Hecate  of  Middleton  (who  like  the  former  is  fummened 
away  by  aerial  fpirits)  has  the  fame  declaration  in  almolt  the 
fame  words  :   "  I  am  for  aloft,"  &c. 

"  Song.]  Come  away,  come  away  :  1  .     ^     . 

"  Heccat,  Heccal,  come  away.  J 

*  TheTiiitniph  of  Health  and  Prosperity  at  the  Inauguration  of  the  most 
worthy  brother,  the  Right  Hon.  Cuthbert  Hashxt,  draper  ;  iompoacd  ly 
Thomas  Middleton,  draper,  1C2G,  4to. 
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Mr.  Steevens  I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  fongs7 
beginning,   Come  away,  &c.  and  Black  fpirits,  he. 


"  I  Ice.  I  come,  I  come,  I  come, 

"  With  all  the  fpeed  I  may, 
"  With  all  the  fpeed  I  may. 
«  Wher's  Stadlin  ? 

"  Heere.]  in  ihe  aire. 
"  Wher's  Puchle  ? 

"  Heere.]   in  the  aire. 
"  And  Hopjio  too,  and  Hellwaine  too. 
"  We  lack  but  you,  we  lack  but  you  :  Vz'?z  the  aire. 
"  Come  away,  make  up  the  count. 
"  Hec.  I  will  but  'noynt,  and  then  I  mount. 

{There's  one  comes  downe  to  fetch  his") 
dues, 
A  kiffe,  a  coll,  a  lip  of  blood  :  \alove. 

And  why  thou  ftaift  fo  long 

"  I  mufe,  I  mufe,  J 

"  Since  the  air's  i'o  fweet  and  good. 
"  Hec.  Oh,  art  thou  come  ? 

"  What  newes,  what  newe 
"  All  goes  ftill  to  our  delight,  1 

"  Either  come,  or  els  >    al     ■ 

"  Refufe,  refufe.J 
"  Hec.  Now  I  am  furniih'd  for  the  flight. 

"  Fire.']  Hark,  hark,  the  catt  fings  a  brave  treble  in  herowne 

[lanr 

iC  Hec.  going  up.~]         Now  I  goe,  now  I  flic, 

"  Malkin,  my  fweete  fpirit,  and  I. 
"  Oh  what  a  daintie  pleafure  'tis, 
"  To  ride  in  the  aire. 
"  When  the  moone  lliines  faire, 
"  And  fing,  and  daunce,  and  toy  and  kifs  ! 
"'  Over  woods,  high  rocks  and  mountains, 
"  Over  feas,  our  miftris'  fountains, 
"  Over  fteepe  towres  and  turrets, 
"  We  fly  by  night  'mongll:  troopes  of  fpiritts. 
"  No  ring  of  bells  to  our,  eares  founds, 
"  Nohowlesof  woolves,  no  y  el  pes  of  hounds  j 
"  No,  not  the  noyle  of  waters'-breache, 
"  Or  cannons'  tin  oat,  our  height  can  reache. 
"  No  ring  of  bells,  &c]  above. 
"  Fire.']  Well^  mother,  I  thank  your  kindnefs  :  you  muft  be 
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being  found  at  full  length  in  The  Witch,  while  only 
the  two  firit  words  of  them  are  printed  in  Macbeth, 


gambolling  i'  th'aire,  and  leave  mc  to  walk  here,  like  afoole  and 
a  mortal].     Exit.  Finis  slclus  Tercii" 

This  Fire-fione,  who  occasionally  interpoles  in  the  courfe  of 
the  dialogue,  is  called,  in  the  Lift  of  Perfons  Reprefented, — 
"  The  Clowne  and  Heccat's  fon." 

Again,  the  Hecate  of  Shalfpeare  fays  to  her  fifters  : 
"  I'll  charm  the  air  to  give  a  found, 
"  While  you  perform  your  antique  round/'  &c. 

[Mi/Jick.     The  bVitches  dance  and  vanifli. 
The  Hecate  of  Middleton  fays  on  a  (imilar  occafion  : 

"  Come,  my  fvveete  fifters,  let  the  aire  ftrike  our  tune, 
"  Whilfi:  we  {hew  reverence  to  yond  peeping  moone." 
[Here  they  dance  and  Exeunt. 
In  this  play,  the  motives  which  incline  the  "Witches  to  mif- 
'  chief,  their  manners,    the  contents  of  their  cauldron,    &c.  feem 
to  have  more  than  accidental  refemblance  to  the  fame  particulars 
in  Macbeth.     The  hags  of  Middleton,  like  the  weird  fifters  of 
Shakfpeare,  deftroy  cattle  becaufe  they  have  been  refufed  provi- 
sions at  farm-houfes.     The  owl  and  the  cat  (Gray  Malkin)  give 
them  notice  when  it  is  time  to  proceed  on  their  feveral  expedi- 
tiong.     Thus  Shakfpeare's  Witch  : 

"  Harper  cries  ; — 'tis  time,  'tis  time." 
Thus  too  the  Hecate  of  Middleton  : 

"  Hec.~]   Heard  you  the  owle  yet  ? 
"  Stad.~]   Briefely  in  the  copps. 
"  Hec.~\   'Tis  high  time  for  us  then." 
The  Hecate  of  Shak/'peare,    addrefling  her  fifters,    obferves, 
that  Macbeth  is  but  a  way  ward  fon,   who  loves  for  his  own  ends, 
7io t  for  them.     The  Hecate  of  Middleton  has  the  fame  obferva- 
tion,  when  the  youth  who  has  been  confulting  her,  retires  : 

"  I  know  he  loves  me  not,  nor  there's  no  hope  on't." 
Inftead  of  the  greqfe  that's  fwekten  from  the  murderer's  nil-let, 
and  the  finger  of  birth-flranglcd  babe,  the  Witches  of  Middle- 
ton  employ  "  the  griftle  of  a  man  that  hangs  after  funfet,"  (i.  e. 
of  a  murderer,  for  all  other  criminals  were  anciently  cut  clown 
before  evening,)  and  the  "  fat  of  an  unbaptized  child."  They 
likewife  boaft  of  the  power  to  raife  tempefts  that  (ball  blow  down 
trees,  overthrow  buildings,  and  occafion  fhipwreck  ;  and,  more 
particularly,  that  they  can  "  make  miles  of  woods  walk."  Here 
too  the  Grecian  Hecate  is  degraded  into  a  prefiding  witch,  and 
exercifed  in  luperftitions  peculiar  to  our  own  couutry.     So  much 
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favour  the  fuppofition  that  M;ddleton's  piece  pre- 
ceded that  of    Shakfpeare  ;    the  latter,    it  ihould 

for  the  fcenes  of  enchantment ;  but  even  other  parts  of  Mid- 
dletoiis  play  coincide  more  than  once  with  that  of  Shakfpeare. 
Lady  Mucbeih  fays,  in  Act  II : 

"  i the  furfeited  grooms 

"  Do  mock  their  charge  with  Jhores.     I  have  drugg'd 
their  poffets  " 
So  too,  Francifca,  in  the  piece  of  Middlcton  : 

" they're  now  all  at  reft, 

"  And  Gafpar  there  and  all : — Lift  ! — faft  afleepe  ; 
"  He  cryes  it  hither. — I  mnft  difeafe  you  ftrait,  iir  : 
"  For  the  maide-fervants,  and  the  girles  o'  th'  houfe, 
"  I  Jpic'd  them  lately  with  a  drowfie  poffet, 
"  They  will  not  hear  in  hafte." 
And  Francifca,  like  Lady  Macbeth,  is  watching  late  at  night  to 
encourage  the  perpretation  of  a  murder. 

The  expreftion  which  Shakfpeare  has  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Mar  both,  when  he  is  fufficiently  recollected  to  perceive  that  the 
dagger  and  the  blood  on  it,  were  the  creation  of  his  own  fancy, 
— There's  no  fuch  thing," — is  likewife  appropriated  to  Francifca, 
when  (lie  undeceives  her  brother,  whole  imagination  had  been 
equally  abufed. 

From  the  inftances  already  produced,  perhaps  the  reader  would 
allow,  that  if  Middletons  piece  preceded  Shakjfieare's,  the  ori- 
ginality of"  the  magick  introduced  by  the  latter,  might  be  fairly 
cjueltioned  ;  for  our  author  (who  as  actor,  and  manager,  had 
accefs  to  unpublifhed  dramatick  performances)  has  fo  often  con- 
defcended  to  receive  hints  from  his  contemporaries,  that  our  fuf- 
picion  of  his  having  been  a  copyift  in  the  prefent  inftance,  might 
not  be  without  foundation.  Nay,  perhaps,  a  time  may  arrive, 
in  which  it  will  become  evident  from  books  and  manufcripts  yet 
nndifcovered  and  unexamined,  that  Shakfpeare  never  attempted 
a  play  on  any  argument,  till  the,  effect  of  the  lame  ftory,  or  at 
leaft  the  ruling  incidents  in  it,  had  been  already  tried  on  the 
ftage,  and  famili:  -ized  to  his  audience.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
in  fuppovt  of  this  conjecture,  that  dramatick  pieces  on  the  fol- 
lowing fubjects, — viz.  King  John,  King  Richard  II.  and  III. 
King  Henry  IF.  and  V  King  Henry  VIII  King  Lear,  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  Meqfu.  for  Meqfure,  The  Merchant  of  Pen  ice, 
The  Taming  of  a  Shreu  and  The  Comedy  of  Errors, — had  ap- 
peared before  thofe  of  Shakfpeare,  and  that  he  has  taken  fome- 
what  from  all  of  them  that  we  have  hitherto  feen.  I  muft  ob- 
ferve  at  the  fame  time.,  that  Middleton,  in  his  other  dramas,  is 
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Teem,   thinking  it   unncceffary  to  fet  down  verfes 
which  were    probably  well    known,    and    perhaps 


found  to  have  borrowed  little  from  the  fentiments,    and  not] 
from  the  fables  of   his  predeceflbrs.      He  is  kno\  n  to  have 
written  in  concert  with  Jonfon,  Fletcher,  Ma.Jfi.nger,  and  Row- 
ley ;  but  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted.,  or  at  leaft  uncon- 
nected, with  Shakfpeare. 

It  is  true  that  the  date  of  The  Witch  cannot  be  afcertained. 
The  author,  however,  in  his  dedication  (to  the  truelie-worthie 
and  generoufly-ciffecled  Thomas  Holmes,  Efavire,)  obferves, 
that  he  recovered  this  ignorant  ill-fated  lahour  of  his  (from  the 
playhoufe,  I  fuppofe,)  not  without  much  difficultie.  Witches 
(continues  he)  are,-  ipfo  facto,  by  the  law  condemn  d,  and  that 
onely,  I  thinck,  hath  made  her  lie  fo  long  in  an  imprifon'd  o£- 
fcuritie.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  from  thefe  words,  as  well  as 
from  the  title-page,  that  the  play  was  written  long  *  before  the 
dedication,  which  feems  to  have  been  added  foon  after  the  year 
1603,  when  the  ad  of  King  James  againft  witches  paffed  into  a 
law.  If  it  be  object ed,  that  The  Wwch  appears  from  this  title- 
page  to  have  been  acred  only  by  his  majefty's  fervants,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  thefe  were  the  very  players  who  had  been  be- 
fore in  the  fervice  of  the  Queen  ;  but  Middle  ton,  dedicating  his 
work  in  the  time  of  James,  fpeaks  of  them  only  as  dependants 
on  the  reigning  prince. 

Here  too  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  firft  dramatick  piece  in 
which  Middleton  is  known  to  have  had  a  hand,  viz.  The  OldLaw, 
was  acted  in  15QQ  ;  fo  that  The  Witch  might  have  been  com? 
poled,  if  not  performed  at  an  earlier  period  f  than  the  accefiion 
of  James  to  the  crown  ;  for  the  belief  of  witchcraft  was  fuffi- 
ciently  popular  in  the  preceding  reigns.  The  piece  in  queftion 
might  likewife  have  been  neglected  through  the  caprice  of  play- 
ers, or  retarded  till  it  could  be  known  that  James  would  permit 

*  That  dramatick  pieces  were  fometimes  written  long  before  they  were 
printed,  may  be  proved  from  the  example  of  Marlowe's  Rich  Jew  of  Malta, 
which  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  in  the  year  ]  594, 
but  was  not  publifhed  till  1633,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface  to  it  written  by 
Heyuood.  It  appears  likewife  from  the  fame  remitters,  that  l'everal  plays 
were  written,  that  were  never  publifhed  at  all.     Steevens. 

+  The  fpelling  in  the  MS.  is  fometimes  more  antiquated  than  any  to  be 
met  with  in  the  printed  copies  of  Shakspeare,  as  the  following  inftances  may 
prove: — Bun  for  Veen — sollempnely  for  solemnly — dampna 
—nuight  for  quite — grizzel  for  gristle — doa  for  doe — olhjf  for  olive,  &c. 

Steevens. 
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then  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  managers  of  the  Globe- 
theatre.  The  high  reputation  of  Shakfpeare's  per- 
formances (to  mention  a  circumftance  which  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  obfervations  will  be  more  than  once 
infilled  upon)  likewife  ftrengthens  this  conjecture ; 

fuch  reprefentations  ;  (for  on  his  arrival  here,  both  authors  and 
actors  who  fhould  have  ventured  to  bring  the  midnight  mirth  and 
jollity  of  witches  on  the  ftage,  would  pr<  bably  have  been  indicted 
as  favourers  of  magick  and  enchantment  :)  or,  it  might  have 
fhrunk  into  obfcurity  after  the  appearance  of  Macbeth  ;  or  per- 
haps was  forbidden  by  the  command  of  the  king.  The  witches 
of  Shakfpeare  (exclusive  of  the  flattering  circumftance  to  which 
their  prophecy  alludes)  are  folemn  in  their  operations,  and 
therefore  behaved  in  conformity  to  his  majefty's  own  opinions. 
On  the  contrary,  the  hags  of  Middleton  arc  ludicrous  in  their 
conduct,  and  leflen,  by  ridiculous  combinations  of  images,  the 
folemnity  of  that  magick  in  which  our  fcepter'd  perfecutor  of  old 
women  moft  reverently  and  potently  believed. 

The  conclufion  to  Middleton  s  dedication,  has  likewife  a  de- 
gree of  Angularity  that  deferves  notice, — "  For  your  fake  alone, 
the  hath  thus  conjur'd  herfelf  abroad ;  and  bears  no  other 
oharmes  about  her,  but  what  may  tend  to  your  recreation  ;  nor 
no  other  fpell,  but  to  poflefs  you  with  a  beleif,  that  as  the,  lb 
he,  that  Jirfi  taught  her  to  enchant,  will  alwaies  be,"  &c. — 
"  He  that  taught  her  to  enchant,"  would  have  fufficiently  ex- 
preffed  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  writer,  without  aid  from  the 
word  jrrji.  which  feems  to  imply  a  covert  cenfure  on  fome  per- 
fon  who  had  engaged  his  Hecate  in  a  fecondary  courfe  of  witch- 
craft, 

The  reader  muft  have  inferred  from  the  fpecimen  of  incanta- 
tion already  given,  that  this  MS.  play  (which  was  purchafed  by 
Major  Pear/in  out  of  the  collection  of  Benjamin  Grijjin,  the 
player,  and  is  in  all  probability  the  prefentation  copy)  had  indu- 
bitably palled  through  the  hands  of  Sir  William  D'Avenant ; 
for  almofl  all  the  additions  which  he  pretends  to  have  made  to 
the  fcenes  of  witchcraft  in  Macbeth  (together  with  the  names  of 
the  fupplementrl  agents)  are  adopted  from  Middleton.  It  was 
not  the  intereft,  therefore,  c<"  Sir  Witlicm,  that  this  piece  fhould 
ever  appear  in  print  :  but  time  that  makes  more  important  dis- 
coveries, has  likewife  brought  his  petty  plagiarifm  to  light.* 

*  Sir  William  D'Avenant  might  likewife  have  formed  his  play  of  AU  ■ 
JQvg  of  Lombardy  on  iome  of  the  tragick  fcenes  in  this  unpublifhed  piece  by 
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for  it  is  very  improbable,  that  Middleton,  or  any 
other  poet  of  that  time,  fhould  have  ventured  into 
thole  regions  of  ficfion,  in  which  our  author  had 
qlready  expatiated  : 


"  —  Shakfpeare's  magick  could  not  copied  be, 
"  Within  that  circle  none  durft  walk  but  he." 

Other   pieces   of  equal  antiquity   may,  perhaps, 
be  hereafter  difcovered  ;  for  the  names  of  feveral 
ancient  plays  are  preferved,  which  are  not   known 
to  have  been   ever  printed.     Thus  we  hear  of  Va- 
lentine and  Orfon,  plaied  by  her  Majefties  players, — 
The  tragedy  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis, —  Titirus  and 
Galathea, — Godfrey  of  Bulloigne, — The  Cradle  of 
Securitie, — Hit  the  JSaile  othe  Head, — Sir  Thomas 
More— -(Harl.  MS.  7,308,)   The  Ijle  of  Dogs,    by 
Thomas  Name, — The  comedy  of  Fidele  and  For- 
tunatus, — The  famous  tragedy  of  The  De/lruction 
of  Jerufalem,  by  Dr.  Legge, — The  Freeman  s  Ho- 
nour, by  William  Smith, — Mahomet  and  Irene,  the 
Faire  Greek, — The  Play  of  the  Cards, — Cardenio, — 
The  Knaves, — The  Knot  of  Fools, — Raymond  Duke 
of  Lyons, — The  Nobleman,  by   Cyril  Tourneur, — 
[the  laft  five,  a£ted  in  the  year  1()13,]  The  honoured 
Loves, — The  Parliament  of  Love, — and  Nonjitch,  a 
comedy  ;   all  by  William  Rowley  ; — The  Pilgrimage 
to  Parnaffus,  by  the  author  of  The  Return  from  Par- 

I  fhould  remark,  that  Sir  W.  D.  has  corrupted  feveral  words 
'  as  well  as  proper  names  in  the  fongs,  he.  but  it  were  needlefs 
to  particularize  his   miilakes,    as  this  entire  tragi  comedy  will 
hereafter  be  publifhed  for  the  fatisfaction  of  the  curious  and  in- 
telligent readers  of  Shakjpeare.     Stkevens. 

Middleton.      Yet  the  chief  circumftances  on  which  they  are  both  founded, 
occur  in  the  fourth  voli  ir.e  of  the 

-forest,  1580,  p.  297,  and  at  the  beginning  of  Machiavel't 
History.     STEEVpNs. 
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najfus, — Believe  as  you   lift,  by  Mafiinger, — The 
Pit  ate,  by  Davenport, — Rofania  or  Love's  victory, 
a  comedy  by  Shirley,  (fome  of  whole  plays  were 
extant  in  MS.   in  Langbaine's  time,) — The  Twins, 
a  tragedy,  acled  in  l6l3, — Tancredo,  a  tragedy,  by 
by  Sir  Henry  Wotton, — Demetrius  and  Marfina,  or 
the  imperial  Impoftor  and  unhappy  Heroine,  a  tragedy, 
— The  Tyrant,  a  tragedy, — The  Queen  of  Corfica, — 
The  Bugbears, — The  Second  Maid's  Tragedy, — Ti~ 
won,  a  comedy, — Catalines  Con/piracy,  a  tragedy, 
— and  Captain  Mario,  a  comedy,  both  by  Stephen 
Goffon, — The  True  Hiftorie  of  George  Scanderbeg, 
as  played  by  the  right  hon.  the  Earl  of  Oxenforde's 
fervants, — Jane  Shore,- — The  Bold  Beauchamps, — 
The  Second  Part  of  Sir  John  Oldcaftle, — The  Gene- 
ral,—The  Toy,— The  Tell-tale?  a  comedy,— The 
Woman  s  Plot, — The   Woman  $  too  hard  for  Him, 
[both    acled  at   court    in    1(321,] — The   Love-fck 
Maid,  [acled  at  court  in  1629,] — Fulgius  and  Lu~  ' 
crelle, — The  Fool   Transformed,    a  comedy,— -The 
Hiftory  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  King  of  France,  a 
tragi-cbmedy, — The  Chafte  Woman  againft  her  Will, 
a  comedy, — The    Tooth-Drawer,    a   comedy, — Ho- 
nour in  the  End,  a  comedy, — The  Hiftory   of  Don 
Quixote,  or  the  Knight  of  the  ill-favoured   Counte- 
nance,   a  comedy, — The  Fair  SpaniJJi  Captive,    a 
tragi-comedy, — The  tragedy  of  Heildebrand, — Love 
yields   to    Honour, — The    Noble    Friend,    &c.    he. 
Soon  after  the  Reftoration,  one  Kirkman,  a  book- 
feller,  printed  many  dramatick  pieces  that  had  re- 
mained unpublifhed  for  more  than  fixty  years ;   and 

0  The  perfons  reprefented  in  this  play  (which  is  in  my  pofief- 
fion)  are — Duke  ;  Fidelio  5  Afpero  5  Hortenfio  ;  Borgias  ; 
Picentio;  Count  Gifmond ;  Fernefe  5  Bentivoglio;  Coimoj 
Julio;  Captain;  lieutenant}  Ancient;  two  Doctors  ;  an  Am- 
baffadorj  Victoria:  Eleanor;  Ifabel;  Leibia. — Scene,  Florence, 
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In  an  advertifement  fubjoined  to  "  A  true,  perfect9 
and  exact  catalogue  of  all  the  comedies,  tragedies, 
&c.  that  were  ever  yet  printed  and  publijhed,  till 
this  prefent  year,  167  -?"  he  fays,  that  although 
there  were,  at  that  time  but  eight  hundred  and  lix 
plays  in  print,  yet  many  more  had  been  written  and 
acted,  and  that  "  he  himfelf  had  Jbme  quantity  in 
manufcript"—<-The  refemblance  between  Macbeth 
and  this  newly  discovered  piece  by  Middleton,  na- 
turally iuggelis  a  wifh,  that  if  any  of  the  unpub- 
lished plays,  above  enumerated,  be  yet  in  being, 
(befide  The  Second  Maid's  Tragedy,  The  Tell-tale, 
Timon,  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  which  are  well 
known  to  be  extant,)  their  pofleflbrs  would  conde- 
fcend  to  examine  them  with  attention  ;  as  hence, 
perhaps,  new  lights  might  be  thrown  on  others  of 
our  author's  plays. 

It  has  been  already  fuggenVd,  that  it  is  probable 
our  author,  about  the  time  of  his  compofing  Cym- 
beline  and  Macbeth,  devoted  fome  part  of  his  lei- 
i'ure  to  the  reading  of  the  lives  of  Csefar  and  An- 
tony in  North's  translation  of  Plutarch.  In  the 
play  before  us  there  are  two  paiTages  which  counte- 
nance that  conjecture.  "  Under  him,  fays  Mac- 
beth, 

"  My  genius  is  rebuk'd,  as,  it  is  faid, 
"  Mark  Antony's  was  by  Caefar." 

The  allufion  here  is  to  a  paflage  in  the  Life  of 
Antony  ;  where  Shakfpeare  alio  found  an  account 
of  "  the  infane  root  that  takes  the  reafon  prisoner," 
which  he  has  introduced  in  Macbeth. 

A  pafTage  in  the  8th  Book  of  Daniel's  Civil  Wars 
feems  to  have  been  formed  on  one  in  this  tragedy.1 

1  See  Vol.  X.  p.  71,  n.  9. 
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The  feventh  and  eighth  Books  of  Daniel's  poem 
were  firft  printed  in  1609. 

29.  Julius  Cjesar,  16*07. 

A  tragedy  on  the  lubjecl,  and  with  the  title,  of 
Julius  Ccefar,  written  by  Mr.  William  Alexander, 
who  was  afterwards  Earl  of  Sterline,  was  printed 
in  the  year  1607.  This,  I  imagine,  was  prior  to 
our  author's  performance,  which  was  not  entered 
at  Stationers'  Hall,  nor  printed,  till  162 3.  Shak- 
fpeare,  we  know,  formed  at  lealt  twelve  plays  on 
fables  that  had  been  unfuccefsfully  managed  by 
other  poets;2  but  no  contemporary  writer  was 
daring  enough  to  enter  the  lifts  with  him,  in  his 
life-time,  or  to  model  into  a  drama  a  fubject  which 
had  already  employed  his  pen  :  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  Lord  Sterline,  who  was  then  a  very  young 
man,  and  had  fcarcely  unlearned  the  Scottifh  idiom, 
iTiould  have  been  more  hardy  than  any  other  poet 
of  that  age. 

I  am  aware,  it  may  be  objected,  that  this  writer 
might  have  formed  a  drama  on  this  ftory,  not 
knowing  that  Shakfpeare  had  previoufly  compofed 
the  tragedy  of  Julius  Ccefar ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Alexander's  play  in  1607, 
is  no  proof  that  our  author's  performance  did  not 
then  exift. — In  anlwer  to  this  objection,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  Mr.  Alexan- 
der had,  before  that  year,  very  wifely  left  the  bleak 
fields  of  Menftrie  in  Clackmananfhire,  for  a  warmer 
and  more  courtly  refidence  in  London,  having 
been  appointed  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber 

2  See  a  note  on  Julius  Cafar,  Act  I.  fc.  i.  in  which  they  are 
enumerated. 
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to  prince  Henry  :  in  which  fituation  his  literary 
curiolity  muff  have  been  gratified  by  the  earlieft 
notice  of  the  productions  of  his^-  brother  dra- 
matics. 

Lord  Sterli ne's  Julius  Cte/hr,  though  not  printed 
till  1607,  might  have  been  written  a  year  or  two 
before  ;  and  perhaps  its  publication  in  that  year 
was  in  conlequence  of  our  author's  play  on  the 
fame  fubject  being  then  firft  exhibited.  The  fame 
obfervation  may  be  made  with  refpecl  to  an  anony- 
mous performance,  called  The  Tragedy  of  Cccfar 
and  Po?npey,  or  Ccefars  Revenge  $  of  which  an 
edition  (I  believe  the  fecond)  was  likewife  printed 
in  1607.  The  fubjccf  of  that  piece  is  the  defeat 
of  Pompey  at  Pharfalia,  the  death  of  Julius,  and 
the  final  overthrow  of  Brutus  and  Caffms  at  Phil- 
lippi.  The  attention  of  the  town  being,  perhaps, 
drawn  to  the  hiftory  of  the  hook-nofed  fellow  of 
Rome,  by  the  exhibition  of  Shakfpeare's  Julius 
Cafar,  the  bookfellers,  who  printed  thefe  two  plays, 
might  have  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hope  of 
an  expeditious  fale  for  them  at  that  time,  efpeciallv, 
as  Shakfpeare's  play  was  not  then  publifhed. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Lord  Sterli  ne's  Julius 
Ccefar  was  ever  acted  :  neither  it  nor  his  other  plays 
being  at  all  calculated  for  dramatick  exhibition. 
On  the  other  hand,  Shakfpeare's  Julius  Ccefar  was 
a  very  popular  piece  ;  as  we  learn  from  Digges,  a 
contemporary  writer,  who,  in  his  commendatory 
verfes  prefixed  to  our  author's   works,    has    all  11- 


3  There  is  an  edition  without  date,  which  probably  wrs  the 
iirft.  This  play,  as  appears  by  the  title-page,  was  privately  atted 
by  the  ftudents  of  Trinity  College  in  Oxford.  In  the  running 
title  it  is  called  The  Tragedy  of  Julius  Ccefcr ;  perhaps  the 
better  to  impofe  it  on  the  publick  for  the  performance  of  Shak- 
fpeare. 
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dec!  to  it  as  one  of  his  moft  celebrated  perform^ 
ances.-* 

We  have  certain  proof  that  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
was  compofed  before  the  middle  of  the  year  l608„ 
An  attentive  review  of  that  play  and  Julius  Ccefar, 
will,  I  think,  lead  us  to  conclude  that  this  latter 
was  firft  written.*     Not  to  infill:  on  the  chronology 

*       "  Nor  fire  nor  cank'ring  age,  as  Nafo  faid 

"  Of  bis,  thy  wit-fraught  book  fhall  once  invade  : 

"  Nor  fli all  I  e'er  believe  or  think  thee  dead, 

"  (Though  mifs'd)  untill  our  bankrout  ftage  be  fped 

"  (Impoifible!)  with  fome  new  ftram,  t'out  do 

<(  Paffions  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo; 

"  Or  till  I  hear  a  fcene  more  nolly  take 

"  Than  when  thy  half- pw  or  d  partying  Romans  /pake." 

Verfes  by  L.  Digges,  prefixed  to  the  firfl  edition  of  our  au- 
thor's plays,  in  1623. 

5  The  following  paffages  in   Antony  and   Cleopatra,    (and 
others  of  the  fame  kind  may  perhaps  be  found,)    feem  to  me  to 
difcover  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  appropriated  characters  of  the 
perfons  exhibited  in  Julius  Caspar,  and  of  the  events  there  di- 
lated and  enlarged  upon,    as  Shakfpeare  would  neceffarily  have 
acquired  from  having  previously  written  a  play  on  that  fubjeft  : 
"  Pompey. — I  do  not  know 
"  Wherefore  my  father  fhould  revengers  want, 
"  Having  a  fon  and  friends,  fince  Julius  Cccjar, 
4C   Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutus  ghojied, 
u  There  faw  you  labouring  for  him.     What  was't, 
"  That  mov'd  pale  Caffius  to  confpire  ?  And  what 
"  Made  thee,  all-honour  d,  honeji,  Roman  Brutus, 
u  With  the  arm'd  reft,  courtiers  of  beauteous  freedom, 
<c  To  drench  the  capitol,  but  that  they  would 
"  Have  one  man  but  a  man  ?" 
So,  in  another  place  : 

"  When  Antony  found  Julius  Ceefar  dead, 
"  He  cry'd  alrnoft  to  roaring  ;  and  he  wept, 
When  at  Philippi  he  found  Brutus  flain." 


Again  : 


"  Ant.  He  at  Philippi  kept 
"  His  fword  ev'n  like  a  dancer,  while  I  (track 
"  The  lean  and  wrinkled  Caffius ;  and  'twas  I 
<f  That  the  mad  Brutus  ended." 
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of  the  ftory,  which  would  naturally  fugged  this 
fubjecl:  to  our  author  before  the  other,  in  Julius 
Ccefar  Shakfpeare  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
thoroughly  poflefied  of  Antony's  character.  He 
has  indeed  marked  one  or  two  of  the  ftriking  fea- 
tures of  it,  but  Antony  is  not  fully  delineated  till 
he  appears  in  that  play  which  takes  its  name  from 
him  and  Cleopatra.  The  rough  Iketch  would  natu- 
rally precede  the  fmifhed  picture. 

Shakfpeare's  making  the  capitol  the  fcene  of 
Caefar's  murder,  contrary  to  the  truth  of  hiftory, 
is  eafily  accounted  for,  in  Hamlet,  where  it  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  introducing  a  quibble  ;  but  it 
is  not  eaiy  to  conjecture  why  in  Julius  Ccefar  he 
fhould  have  departed  from  Plutarch,  where  it  is 
exprefsly  laid  that  Julius  was  killed  in  Pompeya 
portico,  whofe  ftatue  was  placed  in  the  centre.  I 
iufpeel  he  was  led  into  this  deviation  from  hiftory 
by>  fome  former  play  on  the  fubjecl,  the  frequent 
repetition  of  which  before  his  own  play  was  writ- 
ten probably  induced  him  to  infert  thefe  lines  in 
his  tragedy: 

How  many  ages  hence 


"  Shall  this  our  lofty  fcene  be  aSied  o'er, 

"  In  ftates  unborn,  and  accents  yet  unknown  ! 

"  How  many  times,"-  &c. 

"  The  accents  yet  unknown"  could  not  allude 
to  Dr.  Eedes's  Latin  play  exhibited  in  1582,  and 
therefore  may  be  fairly  urged  as  a  presumptive 
proof  that  there  had  been  fome  Engliih  play  on 
this  fubjecl:  previous  to  that  of  Shakfpeare.  Hence 
I  fuppofe  it  was,  that  in  his  earlier  performance  he 
makes  Pokmius  fay  that  in  his  youth  he  had  enacted 
the  part  of  the  Roman  Dictator,  and  had  been 
killed  by  Brutus  in   the  capitol ;  a    fcenick  exhi- 
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bition  which  was  then  probably  familiar  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  audience. 

From  a  paflage  in  the  comedy  of  Every  Woman 
in  her  Humour,  which  was  printed  in  1609,  we 
Jearn,  that  there  was  an  ancient  droll  or  puppet- 
fhew  on  the  fabjecl  of  Julius  Caefar.  "  I  have 
feen  (lays  one  of  the  perfonages  in  that  comedy,) 
the  City  of  Nineveh  and  Julius  Cafar  acled  by  mam- 
mets."  I  formerly  fuppofed  that  this  droll  was 
formed  on  the  play  before  us  :  but  have  lately  ob- 
i'erved  that  it  is  mentioned  with  other  "  motions," 
(Jonas,  Ninevie,  and  the  Deftruclion  of  Jerufalem,) 
in  Marfton's  Dutch.  Courlefan,  printed  in  1(305, 
and  was  probably  of  a  much  older  date. 

In  the  prologue  to  The  Falfe  One,  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  this  play  is  alluded  to  ;6  but  in  what 
year  that  tragedy  was  written,  is  unknown. 

If  the  date  of  The  Maid's  Tragedy  by  the  fame 
authors,  were  afcertained,  it  might  throw  fome 
light  on  the  prefent  inquiry  ;  the  quarrelling  fcene 
between  Melantius  and  his  friend,  being  manifeftly 
copied  from  a  fimilar  fcene  in  Julius  Ccefar.  It  has 
already  been  obferved  that  Philqfter  was  the  firft 
play  which  brought  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  into 
reputation,  and  that  it  probably  was  reprefented 
in  160801-1609.  We  may  therefore  prefume  that 
the  Maid's  Tragedy  did  not  appear  before  that  year ; 

6        "  New  tides  warrant  not  a  play  for  new, 
"  The  fnbjecf  being  old  ;  and  'tis  as  true, 
"  Frefh  and  neat  matter  may  with  eafe  be  fram'd 
"  Out  of  their  ltories  that  have  oft  been  nam'd 
"  With  glory  on  the  ftage.     What  borrows  he 
"  From  him  that  wrought  old  Priam's  tragedy, 
"  That  writes  his  love  for  Hecuba  ?  Sure  to  tell 
"  Of  Csefar's  amorous  heats,  and  how  he  fell 
"  In  the  Capitol,  can  never  be  the  fame 
(C  To  the  judicious."     Prologue  to  The  Falfe  One. 
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for  we  cannot  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  one  of  the 
unfuccefsful  pieces  which  preceded  Philafter.  That 
the  Maid's  Tragedy  was  written  before  16 11,  is 
ascertained  by  a  MS.  play,  now  extant,  entitled 
The  Second  Maid's  Tragedy,  which  was  licenfed 
by  Sir  George  Buck,  on  the  3lft  of  Oclober,  lOll. 
I  believe  it  never  was  printed.7 

If,  therefore,  we  fix  the  date  of  the  original 
Maids  Tragedy  in  l6lO,  it  agrees  fufficiently  well 
with  that  here  afligned  to  Julius  Catfar. 

It  appears  by  the  papers  of  the  late  Mr.  George 
Vertue,  that  a  play  called  Cafars  Tragedy  was  acted 
at  court  before  the  10th  of  April,  in  the  year  lt)13. 
This  was  probably  Shakfpeare's  Julius  Ccefar,  it 
being  much  the  fafhion  at  that  time  to  alter  the 
titles  of  his  plays. 

30.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  1608. 

Antomj  and  Cleopatra  was  entered  on  the  Stati- 
oners' books,  May  2,  16O8  ;  but  was  not  printed 
till  1623. 

In  Ben  Jonfon's  Silent  Woman,  Act  IV.  fc.  iv. 
1609,"  this  play  feems  to  be  alluded  to  : 

"  Moroje.  Nay,  I  would  fit  out  a  play  that  were 
nothing  but  fights  at  fea,  drum,  trumpet,  and  tar- 
get." 

7  This  tragedy  (as  I  learn  from  a  MS.  of  Mr.  Oldys)  was  for- 
merly in  the  poffeffion  of  John  Warburton,  Efq.  Somerfet  He- 
rald, and  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Marquis  of  Landfdowm 
It  had  no  author's  name  to  it,  when  it  was  licenfed,  but  was 
afterwards  afcribed  to  George  Chapman,  whofe  name  is  er 
by  another  hand,  and  that  of  Shakfpeate  inferted. 
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•31.  Timon  of  Athens,   \60Q. 

\1.    CoEIOLANUS,     l6lO. 

Thefe  two  plays  were  neither  entered  in  the 
books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  nor  printed, 
till  l6'23.  Shakfpearc,  in  the  courie  of  fomewhat 
more  than  twenty  years,  having  produced  thirty- 
four  or  thirty-five  dramas,  we  may  prefume  that  he 
was  not  idle  any  one  year  of  that  time.  Moft  of 
his  other  plays  have  been  attributed,  on  plaufible 
grounds  at  leaft,  to  former  years.  As  we  have  no 
proof  to  afcertain  when  the  two  plays  under  our 
confideration  were  written,  it  feems  reafonable  to 
afcribe  them  to  that  period,  to  which  we  are  not 
led  by  any  particular  circumftance  to  attribute  any 
other  of  his  works ;  at  which,  it  is  fuppofed, 
he  had  not  ceafed  to  write  ;  which  yet,  unlefs  thefe 
pieces  were  then  compofed,  mull,  for  aught  that 
now  appears,  have  been  unemployed.  When  once 
he  had  availed  himfelf  of  North's  Plutarch,  and 
had  thrown  any  one  of  the  lives  into  a  dramatick 
form,  he  probably  found  it  fo  eafy  as  to  induce 
him  to  proceed,  till  he  had  exhausted  all  the  fub- 
jecls  which  he  imagined  that  book  would  afford. 
Hence  the  four  plays  of  Julius  Cafar,  Antony  and 
Oeopatra,  Timon,  and  Coriolanus,  are  fuppofed  to 
have  been  written  in  fucceffion.  At  the  time  he 
was  writing  Cymbeline  and  Macbeth  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  he  began  to  ftudy  Plutarch  with  a 
particular  view  to  the  ufe  he  might  make  of  it 
on  the  itage.8      The  Lives  of  Caeiar  and  Antony 

8  See  p.  335,  and  p.  3 
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are  nearly  connected  with  each  other,  and  furnifhed 
him  with  the  fables  of  two  plays ;  and  in  the  latter 
of  thefe  lives  he  found  the  fubject  of  a  third,  Timon 
of  Athens. 


There  is  a  MS.  comedy  now  extant,  on  the  fub- 
ject of  Timon,  which,  from  the  hand-writing  and 
the  ftyle,  appears  to  be  of  the  age  of  Shakfpeare. 
In  this  piece  a  fteward  is  introduced,  under  the 
name  of  Laches,  who,  like  Flavius  in  that  of  our 
author,  endeavours  to  reftrain  his  matter's  profu- 
fion,  and  faithfully  attends  him  when  he  is  forfaken 
by  all  his  other  followers. — Here  too  a  mock-ban- 
quet is  given  by  Timon  to  his  falfe  friends  ;  but, 
inftead  of  warm  water,  ftones  painted  like  arti- 
chokes are  ferved  up,  which  he  throws  at  his 
guelts.  From  a  line  in  Shakfpeare's  play,  one 
might  be  tempted  to  think  that  lbmething  of  this 
fort  was  introduced  by  him  ;  though,  through  the 
omiflion  of  a  marginal  direction  in  the  only  ancient 
copy  of  this  piece,  it  has  not  been  cuftomary  to 
exhibit  it : 

"  2d  Senator.  Lord  Timon's  mad. 
"  3d  Sen.  I  feel  it  on  my  bones. 

"  4th  Sen.  One  day  he  gives  us  diamonds,    next  day 
Jloncs." 

This  comedy  (which  is  evidently  the  production 
of  a  fcholar,  many  lines  of  Greek  being  intro- 
duced into  it,)  appears  to  have  been  written  after 
Ben  Jonfon's  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  (l5gQ,) 
to  which  it  contains  a  reference  ;  but  I  have  not 
difcovered  the  precife  time  when  it  was  compofcd. 
If  it  were  afcertained,   it  might  be  fome  guide  to 

Aa2 
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us  in  fixing  the  date  of  oar  author's  Timon  of 
Athens,  which,  on  the  grounds  that  have  been  al- 
ready ftatedj9  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  posterior  to  this 
anonymous  play. 

The  great  plagues  of  15Q3  and  l603  mud  have 
made  fuch  an  impreffioh  upon  Shakfpeare,  that  no 
inference  can  be  fafely  drawn  from  that  dreadful 
malady,  being  more  than  once  alluded  to  in  Timon 
of  Athens.  However,  it  is  pofsible  that  the  follow- 
ing paflages  were  fuggeited  by  the  more  immediate 
recollection  of  the  plague  which  raged  in  1609. 

"  I    thank    them,"    fays  Timon,    "    and  would 
fend  them  back  the  plague,  could  I  but  catch  it  for 
them." 
Again  : 

"  Ee  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 

"  Will  o'er  fome  high-vied  city  hang  his  poifon 

"  I 'the  lick  air." 


Cominius,  in  the  panegyrick  which  he  pronounces 
on  Coriolanus,  fays, 

ef  In  the  brunt  of  feventeen  battles  fince 

"  He  lurctid  all  fwords  of  the  garland." 

In  Ben  Jonfon's  Silent  Woman,  Act  V.  fc.  lafr, 
we  find  (as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved)  the  fame 
phrafeolegy  :  "  You  have  lurch? d  your  friends  of 
the  better  half  of  the  garland.'1'' 

I  formerly  thought  this  a  fneer  at  Shakfpeare ; 
but  have  lately  met  with  nearly  the  fame  phrafe 
in  a  pamphlet  written  by  Thomas  Nafhe,  and  fup- 
pofe it  to  have  been  a  common  phrafe  of  that 
time. 

9  Vase  348. 
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This  play  is  ascertained  to  have  been  written 
after  the  publication  of  Camden's  Remaines,  in 
l605,  by  a  fpeech  of  Menenius  in  the  firfl:  Act,  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  convince  the  feditious 
populace  of  their  unrealbnablenefs  by  the  well- 
known  apologue  of  the  members  of  the  body  re- 
belling againft  the  bellv.  This  tale  Shakfpeare 
certainly  found  in  the  Life  of  Coriolanus  as  tranf- 
lated  by  North,  and  in  general  he  has  followed  it 
as  it  is  there  given  :  but  the  fame  tale  is  alio  told 
of  Adrian  the  Fourth  by  Camden,  in  his  Remaines, 
p.  199,  under  the  head  of  Wife  Speeches,  with 
more  particularity ;  and  one  or  t\v6  of  the  expref- 
fions,  as  well  as  the  enumeration  of  the  functions 
performed  by  each  of  the  members  of  the  body, 
appear  to  have  been  taken  from  that  book. 

"  On  a  time,"  fays  Menenius  in  Plutarch,  u  all 
the  members  of  a  man's  body  dyd  rebel  againft  the 
bellie,  complaining  of  it  that  it  only  remained  in 
the  mideft  of  the  bodie  without  doing  any  thing, 
neither  dyd  bear  any  labour  to  the  maintenaunce 
of  the  reft ;  whereas  all  other  partes  and  members 
dyd  labour  paynefullv,  and  was  veri  careful  to 
fatisfy  the  appetites  and  defiers  of  the  bodie.  And 
fo  the  bellie,  all  this  notwithstanding,  laughed  at 
their  follie,  and  fayde,  it  is  true,  I  firft  receyve  all 
meatcs  that  norifhe  mans  bodie  ;  but  afterwardes 
I  fend  it.  againe  to  the  norifhment  of  other  partes 
of  the  fame.  Even  fo  (qd.  he)  o  you,  my  matters 
and  citizens  of  Rome,"  &c. 

In  Camden  the  tale  runs  thus :  "  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body  confpired  againft  the  ftomach,  as 
againft  the/wallowing  gulfe  of  all  their  labours ;  for 
whereas  the  eies  beheld,  the  eares  heard,  the  Itandes 
laboured,  the  feele  travelled,  the  tongue  /pake,  and 
all  partes  performed  their  functions  ;  onely  the  fto- 
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macbe  lay  ydle  and  confumed  all.  Hereuppon  they 
joyntly  agreed  al  to  forbeare  their  labours,  and  to 
pine  away  their  lazie  and  publike  enemy.  One  day 
pari ed  over,  the  lecond  followed  very  tedious,  but 
the  third  day  was  ib  grievous  to  them  all,  that  they 
called  a  common  counfel.  The  eves  waxed  dimine, 
the  feete  could  not  fupport  the  body  ;  the  armes 
waxed  lazie,  the  tongue  faltered,  and  could  not 
lay  open  the  matter.  Therefore  they  all  with  one 
accord  defired  the  advice  of  the  heart.  There 
Reafon  layd  open  before  them,"  &c. 

So,  Shakfpeare  : 

"  There  was  a  time  when  all  the  body's  members 

"  Rebell'd  againft  the  belly  ;  thus  accus'd  it : — ■ 

"  That  only  like  a  gulph  it  did  remain 

"  In  the  midft  of  the  body,  idle  and  una&ive, 

'■'  Still  cupboarding  the  viand,  never  bearing 

"  Like  labour  with  the  reft  :  where  the  other  inftrumenU 

"  Did  fee  and  hear,  devife,  iv/iruSi,  walk,  feel, 

"  And  mutually  participate  did  minifter 

"  Unto  the  appetite  and  affection  common 

"  Of  the  whole  body.     The  belly  anfwered — 

"  True  it  is,  my  incorporate  friends,  quoth  he, 

"  That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  firft  ; — 

" 'But,  if  you  do  remember, 

"  I  fend  it  through  the  rivers  of  the  blood, 

"  Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  to  the  feat  othe  brain." 


The  heart  is  called  by  one  of  the  citizens,  "  the 
coiirifellor-heart ;"  and  in  making  the  counfellor- 
heart  the  feat  of  the  brain  or  underfhmding,  where 
Reafon  fits  enthroned,  Shakfpeare  has  certainly 
followed  Camdca. 

The  late  date  which  I  have  affigned  to  Coriolanus, 
derives  likewife  fome  fupport  from  Volumnia's 
exhortation  to  her  fon,  whom  fhe  advifes  to  addrefs 
the  Roman  people— 
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"  ——now  humble  as  the  ripefl  mulberry, 
"  Which  cannot  bear  the  handling." 

In  a  preceding  page  I  have  obferyed  that  mul- 
berries were  not  much  known  in  England  before 
the  year  1609.  Some  few  mulberry-trees  however 
had  been  brought  from  France  and  planted  before 
that  period,  and  Shaklpeare,  we  rind,  had  feen 
fome  of  the  fruit  in  a  ftate  of  maturity  before  he 
wrote  Coriolanus.1 


33.  Othello,   l6ll. 

Dr.  Warburton  thinks  that  there  is  in  this  tra- 
gedy a  fatirical  allufion  to  the  inftitution  of  the 
order  of  Baronets,  which  dignity  was  created  by 
King  James  I.  in  the  year  l6ll  : 

" The  hearts  of  old  gave  hands, 

"  But  our  new  heraldry  is  hands,  not  hearts." 

Othello,  Aft  III.  fc.  iv. 


"  Amongft  their  other  prerogatives  of  honour," 
(fays  that  commentator,)  "  they  [the  new-created 
baronets]  had  an  addition  to  their  paternal  arms, 
of  an  hand  gules  in  an-efcutcheon  argent.  And  we 
are  not  to  doubt  but  that  this  was  the  new  heraldry 
alluded  to  by  our  author  ;    by  which  he  infinuatcs, 


1  I  have  fome  doubts  concerning  the  concluding  remark  on 
the  date  of  this  play.  The  tree  which  is  fit  for  breeding  filk- 
worras,  is  the  ivhite  mulberry,  of  which  great  numbers  were 
imported  into  England  in  the  year  l60p  :  but  perhaps  we  had 
the  other  fpecies,  which  produces  the  beft  fruit,  before  that  time. 
If  that  was  the  cafe,  my  hypothefis  concerning  the  time  when 
our  poet  planted  the  celebrated  mulberry  tree,  may  be  contro- 
verted.    Faleat  quantum  valere  pojjit. 
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that  fome  then  created  had  hands  indeed,  but  not 
hearts  ;  that  is,  money  to  pay  for  the  creation,  bat 
no  virtue  to  purchafe  the  honour. " 

Such  is  the  obfervation  of  this  critick.  But  by 
what  ehymiftry  can  the  fenfe  which  he  has  affixed 
to  this  pailage,  be  extracted  from  it  ?  Or  is  it 
probable,  that  Shakfpeare,  who  has  more  than  once 
condefcended  to  be  the  encomiatt  of  the  unworthy 
founder  of  the  order  of  Baronets,  who  had  been 
perfonally  honoured  by  a  letter  from  his  majefty, 
and  fiibftantially  benefited  by  the  royal  licence 
granted  to  him  and  his  fellow-comedians,  fhould 
have  been  fo  impolitick,  as  to  fatirize  the  king,  or 
to  depretiate  his  new-created  dignity  ? 

Thefe  lines  appear  to  me  to  afford  an  obvious 
meaning,  without  fuppofing  them  to  contain  fuch 
a  multitude  of  allufions  : 

Of  old,  (fays  Othello,)  in  matrimonial  alliances, 
the  heart  dictated  the  union  of  hands ;  but  our  modern 
junctions  are  thqj'e  of  hands,  not  of  hearts. 

On  every  marriage  the  arms  of  the  wife  arc 
nnited  to  thofe  of  the  hufband.  This  circumftance, 
I  believe,  it  was,  that  fuggefled  heraldry,  in  this 
place,  to  our  author.  I  know  not  whether  a  heart 
Mas  ever  ufed  as  an  armorial  enfign,  nor  is  it,  I  con- 
ceive, neceflary  to  inquire.  It  was  the  office  of  the 
herald  to  join,  or,  to  fpeak  technically,  to  quarter 
the  arms  of  the  new-married  pair.2  Hence,  with 
his  ufual  licence,  Shakfpeare  ufes  heraldry  for 
junction,  or  union  in  general.  Thus,  in  his  Rape 
of  Lucrece,  the  fame  term  is  employed  to  denote 
the  nnion  of  colours  which  conftitutes  a  beautiful 
complexion  : 

?  "  I  may  quarter,  coz,"  fays  Slender  u\  The  Merry  Wives  of 
JVindfor.     "  You  may  (replies  Juitice  Shallow)   by  marrying." 
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"  This  heraldry  in  Lucrece'  face  was  feen, 

■"  Argued  by  beauty's  red,  and  virtue's  white." 

This  paflage  not  affording  us  any  affiftance,  we 
ere  next  to  confider  one  in  The  Alchemift,  by  Ben 
Jonfon,  which,  if  it  alluded  to  an  incident  in 
Othello,  (as  Mr.  Steevens  feems  to  think  it  does,) 
would  afcertain  this  play  to  have  appeared  before 
.1610,  in  which  year  The  Alchemijl  was  firil; 
acted  : 

"  Lovewit.  Didft  thou  hear  a  cry,  fay 'ft  thou  ? 

"  Neighb.  Yes,  fir,  like  unto  a  man  that  had 
been  ftrangled  an  hour,  and  could  not  fpeak." 

But  I  doubt  whether  Othello  was  here  in  Jonfon's 
contemplation.  Old  Ben  generally  fpoke  out :  and 
if  he  had  intended  to  fneer  at  the  manner  of  Def- 
demona's  death,  I  think,  he  would  have  taken  care 
that  his  meaning  fhould  not  be  miffed,  and  would 
have  written — "  like  unto  a  woman,"  &c. 

This  tragedy  was  not  entered  on  the  books  of 
the  Stationers'  Company  till  Ocl.  6,  1621,  nor 
printed  till  the  following  year  ;  but  it  was  acted  at 
court  early  in  the  year  l6l3.3  How  long  before 
that  time  it  had  appeared,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
afcertain,  either  from  the  play  itfelf,  or  from  any 
contemporary  production.  I  have,  however,  per- 
fuaded  myfelf  that  it  was  one  of  Shakfpeare's  latefi 
performances  :  a  fuppofition,  to  which  the  acknow- 
ledged excellence  of  the  piece  gives  fome  degree 
of  probability.  It  is  here  attributed  to  the  year 
l6ll,  becaufe  Dr.  Warburton's  comment  on  the 
p adage  above  cited  may  convince  others,  though, 
I  confefs,  it  does  not  fatisfy  me. 

Emilia  and   Lodovico,  two  of  the  characters  in 

3  MS.  Vertue. 
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this  play,  are  likewife  two  of  the  perfons  repre- 
sented in  May -Day ,  a  comedy  by  Chapman,  firft 
printed  in  l6ll. 


34.  The  Tempest,  1612.  . 

Though  iome  account  of  the  Bermuda  Iflands, 
which  are  mentioned  in  this  play,  had  been  pub- 
lifhed  in  1600,  (as  Dr.  Farmer  has  obferved,)  yet 
as  they  were  not  generally  known  till  Sir  George 
Somers  arrived  there  in  1609,  Ike  Tempejl  may  be 
fairly  attributed  to  a  period  fubfequent  to  that 
year  :  efpecially  as  it  exhibits  fuch  itrong  internal 
marks  of  having  been  a  late  production. 

The  entry  at  Stationers'  Hall  does  not  contribute 
to  afcertain  the  time  of  its  compofition  ;  for  it 
appears  not  on  the  Stationers'  books,  nor  was  it 
printed,  till  l623,  when  it  was  publifhed  with  the 
reft  of  our  author's  plays  in  folio:  in  which  edition, 
having,  I  fuppofe  by  mere  accident,  obtained  the 
firft  place,  it  has  ever  flnce  preferved  a  ftation  to 
which  indubitably  it  is  not  entitled.4 

As  the  circumftance  from  which  this  piece  re- 
ceives its  name,  is  at  an  end  in  the  very  firft  fcene, 
and  as  many  other  titles,  equally  proper,  might 
have  occurred  to  Shakfpeare,  (fuch  as  The  Inchanted 
I/land, — The  banijhed  Duke, — Ferdinand  and  Mi- 
randa, &c.)  it  is  poffible,  that  fome  particular  and 
recent  event  determined  to  call  it  The  Tempeft.  It 
appears  from  Stowe's  Chronicle,  p.  913,  that  in 
the  October,  November,  and  December  of  the 
year  1612,  a  dreadful  tempeft  happened  in  Eng- 
land, "  which  did  exceeding  great  damage,  with  ex- 

4  See  p.  333,,  article,,  Cymleline. 
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treme  Jkipwrack  throughout  the  ocean." — "  There 
perifked"  (fays  the  htftorian)  "  above  an  hundred 
Jhips  in  the /pace  of  two  houres."" — Several  pamphlets 
were  publithed  on  this  occafion,  decorated  with 
prints  of  finking  vefTels,  cajiles  toppling  on  their 
warders  heads,  the  devil  overturning  fieeples,  &c. 
In  one  of  them,  the  author  defcribing  the  appear- 
ance of  the  waves  at  Dover,  fays,  "  the  whole  feas 
appeared  like  a  Jiery  ivorld,  all  fparkling  red.'''' 
Another  of  thefe  narratives  recounts  the  efcape 
of  Edmond  Pet,  a  failor ;  whole  prefervation  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  lefs  marvellous  than  that  of 
Trinculo  or  Stephano  ;  and  fo  great  a  terror  did 
this  tempeft  create  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
a  form  of  prayer  was  ordered  on  the  occafion,  which 
is  annexed  to  one  of  the  publications  above  men- 
tioned. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  fome  of  our  au- 
thor's dramas  obtained  their  names  from  the  fea- 
fons  at  which  they  were  produced.  It  is  not  very 
eafy  to  account  for  the  title  of  Twelfth  Night,  but 
by  fuppofing  it  to  have  been  firft  exhibited  in  the 
Chriftmas  holydays.5  Neither  the  title  of  A  Mid- 
furnmer  JSiglus  Dream,  nor  that  of  The  Winter's 
Tale,  denotes  the  feaion  of  the  action  ;  the  events 
which  are  the  fubject.  of  the  latter,  occurring  at 
the  time  of  iheep-mearing,    and  the  dream,  from 

s  It  was  formerly  an  eflablifhed  cuftom  to  have  plays  repre- 
fented  at  court  in  the  Chriftmas  holydays,  and  particularly  on 
Twelfth  bight.  Two  of  Ly'y's  comedies  (Alexander  and  Cam- 
pofpe,  1584,  and  Mydas,  i5Q2,)  are  faid  in  their  tide-pages, 
to  have  been  played  bejbore  the  queenes  majeflie  on  Tivelfe-day 
at  night ;  and  feveral  of  Ben  Jonfon's  mafques  were  prefented 
at  Whitehall,  on  the  fame  feftival.  Our  author's  Love's  La- 
boar's  Lo/l  was  exhibited  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Chrift- 
mas holydays  ;  and  his  King  Lear  was  a&ed  before  King  James 
on  St.  Stephen's  night :  the  night  after  Chriftmas-day. 
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which  the  former  receives  its  name,  happening  on 
the  night  preceding  May-day. — Thefe  titles,  there- 
fore, were  probably  fuggefted  by  the  feafon  at  which 
the  plays  were  exhibited,  to  which  they  belong; 
A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream  having,  we  may  pre- 
fume,  been  firft  reprefented  in  June,  and  The 
ters  Tale  in  December. 

Perhaps  then  it  may  not  be  thought  a  very  im- 
probable conjecture,  that  this  comedy  was  written 
in  the  fummer  of  l£)12,  and  produced  on  the  itage 
in  the  latter  end  of  that  year  ;  and  that  the  author 
availed  himfelf  of  a  circumitance  then  frefh  in  the 
minds  of  his  audience,  by  fixing  a  title  to  it, 
which  was  more  likely  to  excite  curiofity  than  any 
other  that  he  could  have  chofen,  while  at  the  fame 
time  it  was  fufhciently  juitified  by  the  fubjecl:  of  the 
drama. 

Mr.  Steevens,  in  his  obfervations  on  this  play, 
has  quoted  from  the  tragedy  of  Darius  by  the  Earl 
of  Sterline,  firft  printed  in  l003,  fome  lines6  fo 


«  Let  greatnefs  of  herglaffy  fcepters  vaunt, 

"  Not  fcepters,  no  but  reeds,  foon  bruis'd,  foon  broken, 
"  And  let  this  worldly  pomp  our  wits  enchant, 

"  All  fades,  and  fcarcely  leaves  behind  a  token. 
«  Thofe  golden  palaces,  thofe  gorgeous  halls, 

"  With  furniture  fuperfluoufly  fair, 
"  Thofe  ltately  courts,  thofe  Jky-encoun (ring  walls, 

"  Evanijh  all  like  vapours  in  the  airy 

Darius,  Aft  TIL  edit.  16Q3. 

<<  — . Thefe  our  actors, 

"  As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  fpirits,  and 

"  Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air; 

"  And,  like  the  bafelefs  fabrick  of  this  virion, 

"  The  cloud-capt  tow'rs,  the  gorgeous  palaces., 

"  The  folemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itfelf, 

"  Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  fhall  diflblve, 

"  And,  like  this  unfubftantial  pageant  faded 

«  Leave  not  a  rack  behind."         Tempejl,  Act  IV.  fc.  i. 
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ftrongly  refembling  a  celebrated  pafiage  in  The 
Tempeji,  that  one  author  imift,  I  apprehend,  have 
been  indebted  to  the  other.  Shakfpeare,  I  imagine, 
borrowed  from  Lord  Sterline.7 

Mr.  Holt  conjectured,8  that  the  mafque  in  the 
fifth  Act  of  this  comedy  was  intended  by  the  poet 
as  a  compliment  to  the  Earl  of  Eilex,  on  his  being 
united  in  wedlock,  in  l6ll,  to  Lady  Frances 
Howard,  to  whom  he  had  been  contracted  fome 
years  before.9  However  this  might  have  been,  the 
date  which  that  commentator  has  affigned  to  this 
play,  (l6l4,)  is  certainly  too  late  ;  for  it  appears 
from  the  MSS.  of  Mr.  Vertue,  that  the  Tempejl 
was  acted  by  John  Heminge  and  the  reft  of  the 
King's  Company,  before  prince  Charles,  the  lady 
Elizabeth,  and  the  prince  Palatine  elector,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  l6l3. 

The  names  of  Trinculo  and  Antonio,  two  of  the 
characters  in  this  comedy,  are  likewife  found  in 
that  of  Albumaz.ar  ;  which  was  printed  in  1614, 
but  is  fuppofed  by  Dryden  to  have  appeared  fome 
years  before. 

Ben  Jon fon  probably  meant  to  fneer  at  this  play 
in  the  prologue  to  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  firli 
printed  in  1O16,  and  probably  written  a  few  years 
before  :  -   ■ 

nor  tempejluous  drum 


"  Rumble  to  tell  you  when  thejlorm  will  come." 

7  See  note  on  Julius  Ccefar,  Act  I.  fc.  i. 

8  Obfervations  on  The  Tempejl,  p.  6/.  Mr.  Holt  imagined, 
that  Lord  Eilex  was  united  to  Lady  Frances  Howard  in  Kilo  ; 
but  he  was  miltaken  :  for  their  union  did  not  take  place  till  the 
next  year. 

9  Jan.  5,  iQoQ-y.  The  Earl  continued  abroad  four  years  from 
that  time;  ib  that  he  did  not  cohabit  with  his  wife  till  1011. 
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In  the  Induction  to  his  Bartholomew  Fair  he  has 
endeavoured  to  depreciate  this  beautiful  comedy  by 
calling  it  a  foolery.  Dryden,  however,  informs  us 
that  it  was  a  very  popular  play  at  Blackfriars,  but 
unluckily  has  not  faid  a  word  relative  to  the  time 
of  its  firft  reprefentation  there,  though  he  might 
certainly  have  received  information  on  that  fubject 
from  Sir  William  D'Avenant. 

The  only  note  of  time  which  I  have  obferved  in 

this  play,  is  in  Act  II.  fc.  ii :  " when  they  [the 

Englifh]  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beg- 
gar, they  will  lay  out  ten  to  fee  a  dead  Indian." 
This  probably  alludes  to  fome  recent  circumftance 
with  which  I  am  unacquainted. 

35.  Twelfth-Night,    l6l4. 

It  has  been  generally  believed,  that  Shakfpeare 
retired  from  the  theatre,  and  ceafed  to  write,  about 
three  years  before  he  died.  The  latter  fuppofition 
muft  now  be  considered  as  extremely  doubtful ;  for 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  with  great  probability,  conjectures, 
that  Twelfth- Night  was  written  in  1(3 14  :  ground- 
ing his  opinion  on  an  allufion,1  which  it  feems 
to  contain,  to  thofe  parliamentary  undertakers  of 
whom  frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Journals  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  for  that  year  ; 2  who  were 
ftigmatized  with  the  invidious  name,  on  account 
of  their  having  undertaken  to  manage  the  ele61ions 
of  knights  and  burgefTes  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
fecure  a  majority  in   parliament  for  the  court.      If 

1  "  Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,  I  am  for  you,"  See 
Twelfth- Night,  Acl  IV.  fc.  iii.  and  the  note  there. 

2  Co  mm.  Journ.  Vol.  I,  p.  456,  457,  470. 
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this  allufion  was  intended,  Twelfth- Night  was  pro- 
bably our  author's  laft  production  ;  and,  we  may 
prefume,  was  written  after  he  had  retired  to  Strat- 
ford. It  is  obfervable  that  Mr.  Afhley,  a  member 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  one  of  the  debates 
on  this  fubjeet,  fays,  "  that  the  rumour  concerning 
thefe  undertakers  had  fpread  into  the  country." 

When  Shakfpeare  quitted  London  and  his  pro- 
feffion,    for  the  tranquillity  of  a  rural  retirement, 
it  is  improbable  that  fuch  an  excurfive  genius  fhould 
have   been   immediately    reconciled   to    a    ftate    of 
mental  inactivity.      It  is  more  natural  to  conceive, 
that  he  fhould  have  occahonally  bent  his  thoughts 
towards  the  theatre,  which  his  mufe  had  fupported, 
and  the  interefi:  of  his  aflbciates  whom  he  had  left 
behind  him  to  ftruggle  with  the  capricious  viciffi- 
tudes  of  publick  tafte,   and  whom,    his  laft  Will 
fhows  us,  he  had  not  forgotten.     To  the  neceflityj 
therefore,  of  literary  amufement  to  every  cultivated 
mind,  or  to  the  didtates  of  friendfhip,    or  to  both 
thefe  incentives,    we  are  perhaps  indebted  for  the 
comedy  of   Twelfth- Night ;    which  bears   evident 
marks  of  having  been  compofed  at  leifure,  as  mod 
of  the  characters  that  it  contains   are  fmifhed  to  a 
higher   degree    of   dramatick  perfection,    than    is 
difcoverable  in  fome  of  our  author's  earlier  comick 
performances.3 

In  the  third  Act  of  this  comedy,  Decker's  Wefi* 
ward  Hoe  feems  to  be  alluded  to.  Weftward  Hoe 
was  printed  in  1607,  and  from  the  prologue  to 
Baft  ward  Hoe  appears  to  have  been  acted  in  l()04, 
or  before. 


3  The  comeoi  ukrly  alluded  to,  are,    A  Midfummer- 

Night's  Dream,  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Love's  Labours 
and  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
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Maria,  in  Twelfth- Night,  fpeaking  of  Malvoiio, 
fays,  "  he  does  iinile  his  face  into  more  lines  than 
the  new  map  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies." 
I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  date  of  the  map 
here  alluded  to ;  but,  as  it  is  fpoken  of  as  a  recent 
publication,  it  may,  when  difcovered,  ferve  to 
afcertain  the  date  of  this  play  more  exa6tly. 

The  comedy  of  JVhat  you  will,  (the  feeond  title 
of  the  play  now  before  us,)  which  was  entered  at 
Stationers' Hall,  Aug.  9,  1007,  was  certainly  Mar- 
fions  play,  as  it  was  printed  in  that  year  for  T. 
Thorpe,  by  whom  the  above  mentioned  entry  was 
made;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  general 
praclice  of  the  bookfellers  at  that  time,  recently  be- 
fore publication,  to  enter  thofe  plays  of  which  they 
had  procured  copies. 

Twelfth- Night  was  not  regiftered  onthe  Stationers* 
books,  nor  printed  till  l623. 

It  has  been  thought,  that  Ben  Jonfon  intended 
to  ridicule  the  conduct  of  this  play,  in  his  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,  at  the  end  of  A61  III.  fc.  vi. 
where  he  makes  Mitis  fay, — "  That  the  argument 
of  his  comedy  might  have  been  of  fome  other 
nature,  as  of  a  duke  to  be  in  love  with  a  countefs, 
and  that  countefs  to  be  in  love  with  the  duke's  ion, 
and  the  foil  in  love  with  the  lady's  waiting-maid  : 
fome  fuch  crofs  wooing,  with  a  clown  to  their  ferving- 
■man,  better  than  be  thus  near  and  familiarly  allied 
to  the  time."4 

I  do  not,  however,  believe,  that  Jonfon  had  here 
Twelfth-Night  in  contemplation.  If  an  allufion  to 
this  comedy  were  intended,  it  would  afcertain  it 
to  have  been  written  before  1 599,  when  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour  was  firft  acted.     But  Meres 

♦  See  the  firft  note  on  Twelfth- Night,   A&  I.  fc.  I 
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does  not  mention  Twelfth-Sight  in  15Q8,  .nor  is 
there  any  reafon  to  believe  that  it  then  exifted. 

"  Mrs.  Mall's  picture,"  which  is  mentioned  in 
this  play,  probably  means  the  picture  of  Moll 
Cutpurfe,  who  was  born  in  15S5,  and  made  much 
noife  in  London  about  the  year  1611. 

The  Sophy  of  Perfia  is  twice  mentioned  in 
Twelfth-Night.  1.  "  I  will  not  give  my  part  of 
this  fport  for  a  penfion  of  thoufands  to  be  paid  by 
the  Sophy.'"  2.  "  He  pays  you  as  fure  as  your  feet 
hit  the  ground  you  ftep  on.  They  fay  he  has  been 
fencer  to  the  Sophy." 

When  Shakfpeare  wrote  the  firft  of  thefe  paf- 
fages,  he  was  perhaps  thinking  of  Sir  Robert 
Shirley,  "  who,"  fays  Stowe's  Continuator,  "  after 
having  ferved  the  Sophy  of  Perfia  for  ten  years  as 
general  of  artillerie,  and  married  the  Lady  Terefa, 
whofe  fifter  was  one  of  the  queens  of  Perfia,  arri- 
ved in  England  as  amhaflador  from  the  Sophy  in 
l6l2.  After  (laying  one  year  he  and  his  wife 
returned  to  Perfia,  (Jan.  1 6l 2-1 3,)  leaving  a  fon, 
to  whom  the  queen  was  godmother,  and  Prince 
Henry  godfather." 

Camden's  account  agrees  with  this,  for  accord- 
ing to  him  Sir  Robert  Shirley  came  to  England  on 
his  embarty,  June  26,  J-612  :  but  both  the  accounts 
are  erroneous ;  for  Sir  Robert  Shirley  certainly 
arrived  in  London  as  ambaflador  from  the  So- 
phy in  l6ll,  as  appears  from  a  letter  written 
by  him  to  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  dated  Nov.  I, 
ltill,  _  requeuing  the  prince  to  be  god-father 
to  his  fon. 5  Sir  Robert,  and  his  Perfian  lady, 
at  this  time  made  much  noife ;    and  Shakfpeare, 

s  MS&  Had.  ;oos. 
Vol.  If.  Bb 
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]t  is  highly  probable,  here  alludes  to  the  magnifi- 
cence which  he  difplayed  during  his  flay  in  Eng- 
land, out  of  the  funds  allotted  to  him  by  the 
emperor  of  Perfin.  He  remained  in  England  about 
eighteen  months, 


If  the  dates  here  affigned  to  our  author's  plays 
mould  not,  in  every  inftance,  bring  with  them 
conviction  of  their  propriety,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  is  a  fubject  on  which  conviction 
cannot  at  this  day  be  obtained  ;  and  that  the  obfer- 
vations  now  fubmitted  to  the  publick,  do  not 
pretend  to  any  higher  title  than  that  of  "  An 
Attempt  to  afcertain  the  Chronology  of  the 
Dramas  of  Shaklpeare." 

Should  the  errors  and  deficiencies  of  this  eflay 
invite  others  to  deeper  and  more  fuccefsful  re- 
fearches,  the  end  propofed  by  it  will  be  attained  : 
and  he  who  offers  the  prefent  arrangement  of  Shak- 
fpeare's  dramas,  will  be  happy  to  transfer  the 
flender  portion  of  credit  that  may  refult  from  the 
novelty  of  his  undertaking,  to  fome  future  claim- 
ant, who  may  be  fupplied  with  ampler  materials 
and  endued  with  a  fuperior  degree  of  antiquarian 
fagacity. 

To  ibme,  he  is  not  unapprized,  this  inquiry  will 
appear  a  tedious  and  barren  fpeculation.  But  there 
are  many,  it  is  hoped,  who  think  nothing  which 
relates  to  the  brighteft  ornament  of  the  Englifh 
nation,  wholly  uninterefting ;  who  will  be  gratified 
by  obierving,  how  the  genius  of  our  great  poet 
gradually  expanded  itfelf,  till,  like  his  own  Ariel, 
it  flamed  amazement  in  every  quarter,  blazing  forth 
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With  a  Inure,    that  has  not  hitherto  been  equalled^ 
and  probably  will  never  be  furpafTed.6     Malone. 

6  In  the  lift  of  plays  enumerated  (p.  345,)  by  Mr.  Malone  as 
unpublifhed,  he  might  have  excepted  two  more  of  them  which 
Hill  remain  in  manufcript,  viz.  The  Queen  of  Corjica  and  The 
Bugbears,  both  alio  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lanf- 
downe.  The  following  is  the  lift  of  plays  formerly  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  Mr.  Warburton,  copied  from  his  MS.  in  the  pofleflion 
of  the  fame  nobleman  : 

"  The  honourable  Loves,  by  Will.  Rowley. 

"  Henry  the  Firji,  by  Will.  Shakefpear  and  Robert  Daven- 
port. 

"  The  fair  Favourite. 

"  Minerva  s  Sacrifice.     Phill.  Maflinger. 

(C  Duke  Humphrey.     Will.  Shakefpear. 

'/  Citty  Shuffler. 

"  Sir  John  Suckling's  Workes. 

"  Nothing  impojjille  to  Love.     T.  P.     Sir  Rob.  le  Greece. 

"  The  fore  d  Lady.     T.     Phill.  Maflinger. 

"  The  Governor.     T.     Sir  Corn.  Formido. 

"  The  Lovers  of  Loodgate. 

"  The  flying  Voice,  by  R.  Wood. 

"  The  Mat/den's  Hoi  p  day,  by  Chrift.  Marlowe. 

"  The  Puritan  Maid,  the  modefi  Wife,  and  the  wanton  JP'i- 
dote,  by  Tho.  Middleton. 

c<  The  London  Merchant,  a  Comedy,  by  Jo.  Ford. 

«  The  King  of  Swedland* 

"  Love  hath  found  out  his  Eyes,  by  Tho.  Jorden. 

"  Antonio  and  Vallia,  by  Phill.  Maflinger. 

"  The  Dutchefs  of  Femandina.     T.     Henry  Glapthorne. 

"  Jocondo  and  Ajiolfo,  by  Tho.  Decker. 

u  St.  George  for  England,  by  Will.  Smithe. 

"   The  Parliament  of  Love,  by  Wm.  Rowley. 

te  The  Widow's  Prife.     C.     Will.  Sampfon. 

"   The  inconfiant  Lady.     Wm.  Wilfon. 

"  The  Woman's  Plott.     Phill.  Maflinger. 

"  The  crafty  Marfhall.     C.     Shack.  Marmion. 

u  An  Interlude,  by  Ra.  Wood,   (worth  nothing.) 

"  The  Tyrant,  a  Tragedy;  by  Phill.  Maflinger. ' 

"  The  None/itch,  a  C.  Wm.  Rowley. 

"  The  Royal  Combate.     C.     By  Jo.  Forde. 

*  Query,  if  not  Dicker's  King  of  Swethltmd,  entered  on  the  Stan. 
books  June  1$,   1660. 

Bb2 
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"  Philenzo  and  Hipolito.     C.     Phill.  Maffinger. 

"  Beauty  in  a  Trance,  Mr.  Jo.  Forde. 

«  The  Judge.     C.     By  Phill.  Mailinger. 

"  /I  good  Beginning  may  have  a  good  End,  by  Jo.  Forde. 

"  Faji  and  welcome,  by  Phill.  Mailinger. 

"  Believe  as  you  lift.     C.     By  Phill.  Mailinger. 

"  Hid.  of  Jo/'c,  by  Robt.  Green. 

"  The  Tcl'tall,  a  Tragedy,  by  H.  Glapthorne. 

"  YorkJJiire  Gentlewoman  and  her  Sons. 

'•  The  Honour  of  Women.     C.  by  P.  Maffinger. 

"  The  noble  Choice.     T.  C.     P.  Maffinger. 

"  A  Malk.     R.  Govell. 

"  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy.     George  Chapman. 

"  The  Great  Man. 

"  The  Spanijh  Puechas.     C. 

"  The  Queen  of  Corjica.     T.     By  F,  Jaques. 

"  The  Tragedy  of  Jobe.     (Good.) 

"  The  Nobleman.     'B.C.     Cyrill  Tourneur. 

"  A  Play  by  Will.  Shaklpeare. 

"  Bugbears.     C.     Jo.  Geffrey. 

"  Orpheus.     C. 

"  'Tis  goodjlceping  in  a  whole  Skin.     W.  Wager. 

"  Fairy  Queen. 

<c  After  I  had  been  many  years  collecting  thefe  MS.  plays, 
through  my  own  carelefsnefs  and  the  ignorance  of  my  fervant  in 
whofe  hands  I  had  lodged  them,  they  were  unluckily  burn'd,  or 
put  under  pye-bottoms,  excepting  the  three  which  follow  : 

"  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy. 

"  Bugbears. 

"   Queen  of  Corfica*     J.  Wakbukton." 

Since  the  foregoing  elaborate,  and,  for  the  raoft  part,  fatif- 
fa&ory  refult  of  a  laborious  enquiry  was  laft  publifhed,  the  order 
of  the  plays  of  Shaklpeare,  as  fettled  by  Mr.  Malone,  has  been 
controverted  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  has  formed  a  new  arrange- 
ment ;  and  in  fupport  of  it  has  produced  his  evidence  and  af- 
iigned  his  reafons.  To  thefe  (being  too  long  to  be  here  inferted) 
the  reader  is  referred  for  farther  fatisfaction.  On  a  fubject  which 
both  parties  admit  does  not  pretend  to  the  certainties  of  demon- 
ftration,  a  differ*  nee  of  opinion  may  be  expected.  Time,  re- 
fearch,  and  accident  may  yet  bring  to  light  evidence  to  confirm 
or  confute  either  party's  ftatement.  The  arrangement  of  Mr. 
Malone  being  already  before  the  reader  it  will  be  neceffary  to  add 
that  of  Mr.  Chalmers ;  and  that  a  judgment  may  be  formed 

■    '.i .;,    in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lanfdovyne. 
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which  claims  the  preference,  both  lifts  are  fubjoined.     The  fir  ft 
is  by  Air.  Chalmers,  the  fecond  by  Mr.  Malone. 


1. 

The  Comedy  of  Errors 

1591      — 

1593 

2. 

Love's  Labour's  Loft      - 

1592     — 

1594 

3. 

Romeo  and  Juliet                    *- 

J592     — 

I,     5 

4. 

Henry  VI.  the  Firft  Part 

1503      — 

1589 

5. 

Henry  VI.  the  Second  Part 

1 5i)5     — 

15:  1 

6. 

Henry  VI.  the  Third  Part      - 

15Q5      — 

11 

7- 

The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 

15  )5      — 

]      5 

s. 

Richard  III.         - 

15    5      — 

1597 

9- 

Richard  II. 

1596      — 

1597 

10, 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor 

1596      — 

lfJOl 

ii. 

Henry  IV.  the  Firft  Part 

I596      — 

i       ' 

12. 

Henry  IV.  the  Second  Part 

'      — 

159S 

13. 

Henry  V.         -           -           - 

1507    — 

1599 

14. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice 

1.--    — 

15CJS 

15. 

Hamlet 

1597  — 

1500 

16. 

King  John         - 

logs    — 

17- 

A  Midfummer-Night's  Dream 

,    — 

1592 

•IS. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 

]  598     — 

1594 

1.0. 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well       -  '      - 

1599    — 

1598 

20. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing 

1599    — 

1600 

21. 

As  You  Like  It 

'    — 

1000 

22. 

Troilus  and  Creffida       - 

)    — 

23. 

Timon  of  Athens 

lrjol     — 

100;) 

24. 

The  Winter's  Tale         - 

1001     — 

25, 

Meafure  for  Meafure 

100-1     — 

1603 

26. 

Lear          - 

]  005      — 

1005 

27. 

Cymbeline         - 

,     6    — 

L605 

28. 

Macbeth 

1006     — 

1006 

29- 

Julius  Caefar        -        - 

j    — 

1007 

30. 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra-        p 

j      1    — 

:j,  l . 

Coriolanus          - 

— 

1010 

32. 

The  Tempeft         - 

1613    — 

1012 

33. 

The  Twelfth-Night 

1013      — 

10  Of 

34. 

1  lenry  VIII.          - 

1613      — 

1601 

35. 

Othello 

101  J      — 

1011 

See  Supplemental  Apology  for  the  Believers  in  the  S!:abf[)care- 
fapers.      Bv  George  Chalmers,  F.  R.  S.  A.  S.    p." 

Reed. 
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ubi  nulla  fugam  reperitfallacia,  viclus, 

Jnfefe  redit.     Virg. 


j[  Have  long  had  great  doubts  concerning  the  au- 
-"*  thenticity  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  a  letter 
printed  in  p.  188,  of  this  Vol.  giving  a  pretended  ex- 
tract from  a  pamphlet  of  the  la  ft  age,  entitled 
"  Old  Bens  Light  Heart  made  heavy  by  young 
John's  Melancholy  Lover,'''  containing  fome  anec- 
dotes of  Shakfpeare,  Ben  Jonlbn,  and  John  Ford, 
the  dramatick  poet ;  and  lufpected  that  the  plau- 
iible  tale  which  the  writer  of  the  letter  alluded  to 
has  told,  was  an  innocent  forgery,  fabricated  for 
the  purpoie  of  aiding  a  benefit,  and  making  the 
town  believe  that  The  Lover  s  Melancholy  came 
from  the  mint  of  Shakfpeare.  Some  additional  in- 
formation on  this  fubject,  which  I  have  lately  ob- 
tained, appears  to  me  fo  decifively  to  confirm  and 
eftablifh  my  opinion,  that  I  fhall  here,  though 
fomewhat  put  of  place,  devote  a  few  pages  to  the 
examination  of  this  quefiion. 

Having  always  thought  with  indignation  on  the 
tafteleflhefs  of  the  fcholars  of  that  age  in  preferring 
Jonfon  to  Shakfpeare  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 
I  did  not  find  myfelf  much  inclined  to  difpute  the 
authenticity  of  a  paper,  which,  in  its  general  te- 
nour,  was  conformable  to  my  own  notions  :  but  the 
love  of  truth  ought  ever  to  be  fuperior  to  fuch  con- 
siderations.    Our  poet's  fame  is  fixed  upon  a  balis 
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as  broad  and  general  as  the  cajing  air,  and  {kinds 
in  no  need  of  liich  meretricious  aids  as  the  pen  of 
ficlion  may  be  able  to  furnifh.  However,  before  I 
entered  on  this  difcuffion,  I  thought  it  incumbent 
DQ  me  to  apply  to  Mr.  Macklin,  the  author  of  the 
letter  in  queftion,  upon  the  fubjecl :  but  his  memory 
is  fo  much  impaired,  (he  being  now  in  the  ninety- 
firft  year  of  his  age,)  that  he  fcarcely  recollecls 
having  written  fuch  a  letter,  mach  lei's  the  circum- 
stances attending  it.  I  ought,  however,  to  add, 
that  I  had  fome  converfation  with  him  a  few  years 
ago  upon  the  fame  topick,  and  then  ftrpngly  urged 
to  him  that  no  kind  of  difgrace  could  attend  his 
owning  that  this  letter  was  a  mere  jeu  d'efprit, 
written  for  an  occafional  harmlefs  purpofe  :  but  he 
perlifted  in  aflerting  that  the  pamphlet  of  which  he 
has  given  an  account,  (for  which  I  in  vain  offered 
bv  a  publick  advertiiernent,  continued  for  fome 
time  in  the  newfpapers,  to  pay  two  guineas,  and 
of  which  no  copy  has  been  found  in  any  publick  or 
private  library  in  the  courfe  of  forty  years,)  was 
once  in  his  pofleffion  ;  was  printed  in  quarto,  and 
bound  up  with  feveral  fmall  political  tra<5ts  of  the 
fame  period  ;  and  was  loft  with  a  large  collection  of 
old  plays  and  other  books,  on  the  coal!  of  Ireland, 
in  the  year  170*0.  I  cannot  therefore  boaft,  habeo 
Qonfitentem  ream.  However,  let  the  point  be 
tried  by  thole  rules  of  evidence  winch  regulate 
trials  of  greater  importance  ;  and  I  make  no  doubt 
that  I  mail  be  able  to  produce  fuch  teftimony  as 
fhall  convict  our  veteran  comedian  of  having,  fpor- 
tively,  ingeniouny,  and  falfely,  (though  with  no 
malice  afore- thought,)  invented  and  fabricated  the 
narrative  given  in  the  letter  already  mentioned,  con- 
trary to  the  Statute  of  Biography,  and  other  whole- 
fome  laws  of  the  Parnaffian  Code,  in  this  cafe  made 
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and  provided,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  rights  of  au- 
thors, and  the  greater  certainty  and  authenticity  of 
dramatick  hiftory. 

Nor  let  our  poet's  admirers  be  at  all  alarmed,  or 
flirink  from  this  difcuffion  ;  for  after  this  flight  and 
temporary  fabrick,  erecled  to  his  honour,  fhall  have 
been  demolished,  there  will  ftill  remain  abundant 
proofs  of  the  gentlenefs,  modefty,  and  humility 
of  Shakfpeare  ;  of  the  overweening  arrogance  of 
old  Ben  ;  and  of  the  ridiculous  abfurdity  of  his 
partizans,  who  for  near  a  century  fet  above  our 
great  dramatick  poet  a  writer  whom  no  man  is 
now  hardy  enough  to  mention  as  even  his  com- 
petitor. 

I  mud  premife,  that  the  Lover  s  Melancholy, 
written  by  John  Ford,  was  announced  for  repre- 
fentation  at  Drury-lane  theatre  on  Friday  the  '22d 
of  April,  1748.  Mr.  Steevens  has  mentioned  that 
it  was  performed  for  a  benefit ;  but  the  perfon  for 
whofe  benefit  this  play  was  acted  is  in  the  prefent 
cafe  very  material  :  it  was  performed  for  the  benefit 
of  Mrs.  Macklin  ;  and  confequently  it  was  the  in- 
tereft  of  Mr.  Macklin  that  the  entertainment  of 
that  night  fhould  prove  profitable,  or  in  other 
words  that  fuch  expectation  fhould  be  railed  among 
the  frequenters  of  the  play-houfe  as  fhould  draw 
together  a  numerous  audience.  Mr.  Macklin,  who 
had  then  been  on  the  ftage  about  twenty-five  years, 
was  fufficiently  converfant  with  the  arts  of  pulling, 
which,  though  now  praclifed  with  perhaps  fupe- 
rior  dexterity,  have  at  all  times  (by  whatever  name 
they  may  have  gone)  been  tolerably  well  under- 
ftood  :  and  accordingly  on  Tuefday  the  19th  of 
April,  three  days  before  the  day  appointed  for 
his  wife's  benefit,  he  inferted  the  following  letter 
in    The   General    (now  The  Publick)    Aflvertijei\ 
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which  appears  to  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  my 
predecefibr  : 

'Sir, 

c  As  The  Lover's  Melancholy,  which  is  to  be  re- 
vived on  Friday  next  at  the  theatre-royal  in  Drury- 
Lane,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Macklin,  is  a  fcarce 
play,  and  in  a  very  few  hands,  it  is  hoped,  that  a  fhort 
account  of  the  author,  his  works  in  general,  and 
of  that  piece  in  particular,  will  not  be  unaccepta- 
ble to  the  publick.' 

£  John  Ford,  Efq.  was  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  though  but  a  young  man  when  Shakfpeare  left 
the  ftage,  yet  as  he  lived  in  ftricl;  friertdfhip  with 
him  till  he  died,  which  appears  by  fevered  of  Ford's 
fonnets  and  verfes,  it  may  be  faid  with  fome  pro- 
priety, that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  that  great 
man's.' 

i  It  is  faid  that  he  wrote  twelve  or  fourteen  dra- 
matick  pieces,  eight  of  which  only  have  been 
collected,  viz.  The  Broken  Heart,  Love's  Sacrifice, 
Perl, in  JVarbeck,  The  Ladies  Trial,  'Tis  Pity  /he's 
a  IVhore,  The  Suns  Darling,  a  Mafque,  and  The 
Lover  s  Melancholy.'' 

'  Molt  of  thofe  pieces  have  great  merit  in  them, 
particularly  The  Lover  s  Melancholy  ;  which  in  the 
private  opinion  of  many  admirers  of  the  ftage,  is 
written  with  an  art,  eafe,  and  dramatick  fpirit, 
inferior  to  none  before  or  fince  his  time,  Shakfpeare 
excepted.' 

'  The  moral  of  this  play  is  obvious  and  laudable  ; 
the  fable  natural,  fimple,  interetling,  and  perfect  in 
all  its  parts ;  the  action  one  and  entire  ;  the  time 
twelve  hours,  and  the  place  a  palace.' 

'  The  writing,   as  the  piece  is  of  that  fpeeies  of 
£he  drama,  which  is  neither  tragedy,   nor  comedy 
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but  a  play,  is  often  in  familiar,  and  fometimes  in 
elevated,  prole,  after  the  manner  of  Shakfpeare;  but 
when  his  fubject  and  characters  demand  it,  he  has 
fentiment,  diction,  and  flowing  numbers,  at  com- 
mand.' 

4  His  characters  are  natural,  and  well  chofen, 
and  fo  diftinct  in  manners,  fentiment,  and  language, 
that  each  as  he  fpeaks  would  diiti  nelly  live  in  the 
reader's  judgment,  without  the  common  help  of 
marginal  directions.' 

1  As  Ford  was  an  intimate  and  a  profefled  ad- 
mirer of  Shakfpeare,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  he  often  thinks  and  exprefjes  like  him  ;  which  is 
not  his  misfortune,  but  his  happinefs ;  for  when 
he  is  molt  like  Shakfpeare,  he  is  moft  like  nature. 
He  does  not  put  you  in  mind  of  him  like  a  plagia- 
rift,  or  an  affected  mere  imitator ;  but  like  a  true 
genius,  who  had  ftudied  under  that  great  man,  and 
could  not  avoid  catching  fome  of  his  divine  ex- 
cellence.' 

'  This  praife  perhaps  by  fome  people  may  be 
thought  too  much  :  of  that  the  praifer  pretends 
not  to  be  a  judge;  he  only  fpeaks  his  own  feeling, 
not  with  an  intent  to  impofe,  but  to  recommend  a 
treafure  to  the  publick,  that  for. a  century  has  been 
buried  in  obfcurity  ;  which  when  they  havefeen,  he 
flatters  himfelf  that  they  will  think  as  well  of  it  as 
he  does  ;  and  fhould  that  be  the  cafe,  the  following 
verfes,  written  by  Mr.  Ford's  contemporaries,  will 
ihew,  that  neither  the  prefent  publick,  nor  the 
letter-writer,  are  lingular  in  their  efieem  of  The 
Lover  s  Melancholy.' 
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fe  To  my  honoured  friend,  Matter  John  Ford,  on 
his  [excellent  play,  The]  7  Lover  s  Melancholy. 

"  If  thou  that  think'ft  thefe  lines  thy  worth  can  raife, 

"  Thou  dofi  miftake  ;  my  liking  is  no  praife  : 

"  Nor  can  I  think  thy  judgment  is  lb  ill, 

"  To  feek  for  bays  from  inch  a  barren  quill. 

ee  Let  your  true  critick  that  can  judge  and  mend, 

"  Allow  thy  fcenes  and  ftile  :  I,  as  a  friend 

'*  That  knows  thy  worth,  do  only  flick  my  name, 

"  To  fhew  my  love,  not  to  advance  thy  fame." 

"  G.  Donne/' 


F  On  [that  excellent  play]  The  Lover  s  Melancholy. 

"  'Tis  not  the  language,  nor  the  fore-plac'd  rhimes 

"  Of  friends  that  lha'1  commend  to  after-times 

"  The  Lover  s  Melanch.hj  ;  its  own  worth 

f  Without  a  borrow'd  praife  lhall  let  it  forth." 

Philos.5 

"  Your's,         B.  B." 

How  far  The  Lover's  Melancholy  is  entitled  to  all 
this  high  praife,  it  is  not  my  buhnefs  at  prefent  to 
inquire.  I  fhall  on]y.  obferve,  that  this  kind  of 
prelude  to  a  benefit  play  appears  at  that  period  to 
have  been  a  common  artifice.  For  The  Mufes 
Looking-Glafsj  an  old  comedy  of  Randolph's,  being; 
revived  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Ryan  in  1748,  I  find 


7  The  words  within  crotchets  here  and  below  were  interpolated 
by  Mr.  Macklin,  not  being  found  in  the  original. 

8  In  the  original,  this  fignature  is  in  Greek  characters,  O  <pi\os; 
a  language  with  which  Mr.  Macklin  is  unacquainted.  In  this 
inftance  therefore  he  mull  have  had  the  afliilancc  of  fome  move 
learned  friend. 
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an  account  of  the  author,  and  an  high  elogium  on 
his  works,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  inferted  in  the 
month  of  March,  in  the  lame  nevvfpaper. 

In  the  preceding  letter  it  is  obfervable,  we  are  only- 
told  that  the  author  of  The  Lover  s  Melancholy 
lived  in  the  ftrieteft  intimacy  with  Shakfpeare  till 
he  died,  as  appears  by  fever al  of  Ford's  Sonnets  and 
Verfes  (which  unluckily,  however,  are  no  where  to 
be  found)  ;  that  the  piece  is  inferior  to  none  written 
before  or  (ince,  except  thofe  of  Shakfpeare  ;  that 
as  Ford  was  an  intimate  and  profeffed  admirer  of 
Shakfpeare,  and  had  ftudied  under  him,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  it  fhould  be  written  in  his 
manner,  and  that  the  author  fhould  have  caught 
forne  portion  of  his  divine  excellence;  but  no  hint 
is  yet  given,  that  The  Lover  s  Melancholy  had  a  full 
higher  claim  to  the  attention  of  the  town  than  being- 
written  in  Shakfpeare' s  manner,  namely  its  being 
fuppofed  to  be  compiled  from  the  papers  of  that 
great  poet,  which,  after  his  death,  as  we  fhall  pre- 
sently hear,  fell  into  Ford's  hands.  And  yet  un- 
doubtedly this  valuable  piece  of  information  was 
on  Monday  the  21  ft  day  of  April,  (when  this  letter 
appears  to  have  been  written,)  in  Mr.  Macklin's 
pofleffion,  if  ever  he  zvas  pofsefsed  of  it ;  for  fo  im- 
probable a  circumftance  will  not,  I  fuppofe,  be 
urged,  as  that  he  found  the  uncommon  pamphlet 
in  which  it  is  faid  to  be  contained,  between  that  day 
and  the  following  Friday. 

Judicioufly  as  the  preceding  letter  was  calculated 
to  attain  the  end  for  which  it  was  written,  it  appears 
not  to  have  made  a  fufficient  impreffion  on  the 
publick.  All  the  boxes  for  Mrs.  Macklin's  bene- 
lit,  it  fhould  feem,  were  not  yet  taken ;  and  the 
town  was  not  quite  fo  anxious  as  might  have  been 
expected,  to  fee  this  tranfeendent  and  incompara- 
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ble  fecular  tragedy ;  though   it  was  announced  in 
the  bills  as  not  having  been  performed  for  one 
hundred  years  ;  though  its  moral,  fable,  and  action, 
were  all  perfect  and  entire ;  though   the  time  con- 
fumed  in  the   drama  was  as   little  as  the  mod  rigid 
French  critick  could  exact :  and  though  the  audi- 
ence during  the  whole   reprefentation  would  enjoy 
the  fupreme  felicity  of  beholding  not  a  foreft,  an 
open  plain,  or  a  common  room,   but  the  infide  of 
a  palace.  What  then  was  to  be  done  ?  An  ordinary 
application   having  failed,    Spanifh  flies  are  to  be 
tried  ;  for  though  the  publick  might  not  go  to  fee 
a  play   written  in  the  manner  of  Shakfpeare,    they 
could  not  be  fo  infenfible  as  not  to  have  fome  cu- 
riofity  about  a  piece,    which,  if  the  infinuations  of 
the  author's  contemporaries  were  to  be  credited, 
was  actually  written  by  him  ;  a  play,  which  none  of 
them  had  ever  feen  reprefented,  and  very  few  had 
read  or  even  heard  of.      Mr.   Barry,    a    principal 
performer  in  this  revived  tragedy,  is  very  commodi- 
oufly  taken  ill ;    and  the  reprefentation,    which  had 
been  announced  for  Friday  the  22d,    is  deferred  to 
Thurfday  the  28th,  of  April.     Full  of  the  new  idea, 
the  letter-writer  takes  up  his  pen  ;  but  fabricks  of 
this  kind  are  not   ealily  conftrucled,    fo  as  to  be 
fecure  on  every  fide  from  ailault.      However,    in 
three  days  the  whole  ftruclure  was  railed;    and  on 
Saturday   morning  the   23d   of   April   appeared  in 
The  General  Adveriij'er  a  Second  Eulogy  on  The 
Lover  s  Melancholy ,  which  I  am  now  to  examine. 

This  letter  of  the  23d  of  April  which  we  are 
now  to  conlider,  being  printed  in  a  foregoing 
page,9  the  reader  can  ealily  turn  to  it.  Before, 
however,  I  enter  upon  an  examination  of  its  con- 

9  See  p.  188. 
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tents,  I  will  jud  obferve,  that  the  attention  of  the 
publick  had  been  drawn  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
our  author's  productions  by  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Warburton's  long  expected  edition  of  his  plays  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  was  ftifl  more  ftrongly 
fixed  on  the  fame  object  by  Mr.  Edwards's  ingeni- 
ous Canons  of  Crilicifm,  which  firfi:  appeared  in  the 
month  of  April,   1748. 

Mr.  Macklin  begins  his  fecond  letter  with  the 
mention  of  a  pamphlet  written  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Firft,  with  this  quaint  title — "  Old  Ben's 
Light  Heart  made  heavy  by  young  John's  Melan- 
choly Lover ;"  and  as  this  curious  pamphlet  contains 
"  fome  hiftorical  anecdotes  and  altercations  con- 
cerning Ben  Jonfon,  Ford,  Shakfpeare,  and  The 
Lover  s  Melancholy"  he  makes  no  doubt  that  a  few 
extracts  from  it  will  u  at  this  juncture"  be  accepta- 
ble to  the  publick. 

He  next  obferves,  that  Ben  Jonfon  from  great 
critical  language,  (learning,  he  mould  have  faid,)- 
which  was  then  the  portion  of  but  very  few,  from 
his  merit  as  a  poet,  and  his  affbeiation  with  men 
of  letters,  for  a  confiderable  time  gave  laws  to  the 
flage.  That  old  Ben  was  fplenetiek,  four,  and 
envious  ;  too  proud  of  his  own  works,  and  too  fe- 
vere  in  his  cenfure  of  thofe  of  his  contemporaries. 
That  this  arrogance  railed  him  many  enemies,  who 
were  particularly  offended  by  the  Jligkts  and  malig- 
nancies which  the  rigid  Ben  threw  out  againft  the 
lowly  Shakfpeare,  "  whofe  fame,  Jince  his  death,  as 
appears  by  the  pamphlet,  was  grown  too  great  for 
Ben's  envy  either  to  bear  with  or  wound." 

To  give  the  whole  of  thefe  invectives,  we  are 
then  told,  would  take  up  too  much  room  ;  but 
among  other  infiances  of  Jonfon's  ill-nature  and 
ingratitude  to  Shakfpeare,  "  who  firft  introduced 
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him  to  the  theatre  and  to  fame,"  it  is  flated,  from 
the  pamphlet,  that  Ben  had  aflerted,  that  Shakfpeare 
had  indeed  wit  and  imagination,  bat  that  they  were 
not  guided  by  judgment,  being  ever  fervile  to  raife 
the  laughter  of  fools  and  the  wonder  of  the  igno- 
rant ;  that  he  had  little  Latin,  and  lefs  Greek :  and 
the  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  as  a  further  proof  of 
Ben's  malignity,  quotes  fome  lines  from  the  pro- 
logue to  Every  Man  in  his  Humour : 

"  To  make  a  child  new  fwaddled,  to  proceed 

"  Man,  and  then  moot  up,  in  one  beard  and  weed, 

"  Paft  threefcore  years,"  &c. 

which  were  levelled  at  fome  of  Shakfpeare's  plays. 
The  firft  of  the  lines  quoted,  and  above  given,  we 
are  told  in  a  note,  was  pointed  at  The  Winters 
Tale;  but  whether  this  note  was  furnifhed  by  the 
pamphlet,  or  by  the  writer  of  the  letter,  we  are  left 
to  conjecture.  Whichfoever  of  thele  we  are  to 
fuppofe,  the  fact  is  undoubtedly  not  true  ;  for  the 
new-born  child  introduced  in  The  JVinters  Tale. 
never  does  in  the  courfe  of  the  play  fhoot  up  man, 
being  no  other  than  the  lovely  Perdita.  In  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  however,  of  that  prologue,  our  poet 
is  undoubtedly  fneered  at. 

So  much  for  Shakfpeare.  We  are  now  brought 
to  The  Lovers  Melancholy  ;  the  extraordinary  fuc- 
cejs  of  which,  the  pamphlet  informs  us,  wounded 
Ben  the  more  fenfibly,  as  it  was  brought  out  on  the 
fame  ftage,  and  in  the  jame  week,  with  his  New  Inn, 
or  Light  Heart,  which  was  damned  ;  and  as  Ford, 
the  writer  of  The  Lover  s  Melancholy,  was  at  the 
head  of  Shakfpeare's  partizans.  The  ill  fuccefs  of 
the  Light  Heart,  we  are  next  told,  fo  incenfed  Jonfon, 
that,  when  he  printed  his  play,  he  defcribed  it  in 
the  title-page,  as  a  comedy  never  acted,  but  mojl 
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■negligently  played  by  fame,  the  king's  idle  few  ants, 
and  morejqueamijhly  beheld  and  cenfured  by  others f 
tlxj  king' 's  foolijh  jubjects ;  and  immediately  upon  this, 
adds  the  letter-writer,  he  wrote  his  famous  ode, 
"  Come,  leave  the  loathed  ftage,"  &c.  The  re- 
venge which  he  took  on  Ford,  was,  we  are  told, 
(from  the  pamphlet,)  the  writing  an  epigram  upon 
him,  in  which  there  is  an  allufion,  as  we  are  in- 
formed in  a  note,  to  a  character  n  a  play  of  Ford's 
"  which  Ben  Jays,  Ford  Jiole  from  him" 

The  next  information  which  we  derive  from  this 
curious  pamphlet,  is  entirely  new,  no  trace  of  it  be- 
ing found  in  the  preface  prefixed  by  the  firft  editors 
to  the  folio  edition  of  Shakfpeare's  plays  in  l623, 
or  in  any  other  book  of  thole  times.  This  curious 
fact  is,  that  John  Ford,  in  conjunction  with  our 
poet's  friends,  Heminge  and  Condell,  had  the  re- 
vilal  of  his  papers  after  his  death  ;  and  that  Ben 
ailerted,  Ford's  Lover  s  Melancholy,  by  the  conni- 
vance of  his  affociates  in  this  truft,  was  ftolen  from 
thofe  papers.  This  malicious  charge  gave  birth, 
we  are  told,  to  many  verfes  and  epigrams,  which 
are  fet  forth  in  the  pamphlet,  but  the  letter- writer 
contents  himfelf  with  producing  two  copies  of 
thefe  verfes  only,1  to  one  of  which  is  fubfcribed 
the  name  of  Thomas  May,  and  to  the  other  thefe 
words :  "  Endim.  Porter,  the  fuppofed  author  of 
thefe  verfes." 

Such  is  the  fubftance  of  Mr.  Macklin's  fecond 
letter.  Let  us  now  feparately  examine  the  parts  of 
which  it  is  compofed. 

The  quaint  title  which  the  writer  of  this  letter 


1  Of  all  the  ancient  poems  which  Chatterton  pretended  to  have 
found  in  the  famous  Briftol  chert,  he  wifely  produced,  i  think, 
but  four j  that  he  ventured  to  call  originals. 
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has  given  to  this  creature  of  his  own  imagination, 
(for  fo  I  (hall  now  take  leave  to  call  the  pamphlet,) 
"  Old  Ben's  Light  Heart  made  heavy  by  young 
John's  Melancholy  Lover,'"  is,  it  mult  be  acknow- 
ledged, mod  happily  invented,  and  is  fo  much  in 
the  manner  of  thole  times,  that  it  for  a  long  time 
daggered  my  incredulity,  and  almort  convinced 
me  of  the  authenticity  of  the  piece  to  which  it  is 
laid  to  have  been  affixed  ;  and  not  a  little,  without 
doubt,  did  the  inventor  plume  himfelf  on  fo  for- 
tunate a  thought.  But  how  fhort-lighted  is  man  ! 
This  very  title,  which  the  writer  thus  probably 
exulted  in,  and  fuppofed  would  ferve  him, 

cf  ■ as  a  charmed  lliield, 


"  And  eke  enchanted  arms  that  none  might  pierce," 

is  one  of  the  moil  decifive  circumftances  to  prove 
his  forgery. 

"  Nefcia  mens  hominum  fati,  fortifque  futurse  ! 
"  Turno  tempus  erit,  magno  cum  optaverit  emptuni 
"  Intadtum  Pallanta,  et  cum  fpolia  ifta,  diemque 
"  Oderit.— 

"  Pallas  te,  hoc  vulnere,  Pallas 

'*  Immolat,  et  pcenam  fcelerato  ex  fanguine  fumit." 

Ben  Jonfon  was  in  his  own  time  frequently  called 
the  judicious  Ben,  the  learned  Ben,  the  immortal 
Ben,  but  had  not,  I  believe,  at  the  time  this  pam- 
phlet is  fuppofed  to  have  been  published,  obtained 
the  appellation  of  Old  Ben.  However,  as  this 
title  was  given  him  fome  years  afterwards  by  Sir 
John  Suckling,  in  his  Sefsion  of  the  Poets,  which 
appears  to  have  been  written  in  Auguft,  l()37,  about 
the  time  of  Jonfon's  death,  (See  Strafford's  Lett. 
Vol.  II.  p.  114,)  which  celebrated  poem,  as  well 
as  the  language  of  the  prefent  day,  probably  fug- 
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gefted  the  combination  of  Old  Ben  to  Mr.  Mack- 
lin,  I  ihall  lay  no   itrefs  upon  this  objection.     But 
the  other  part  of  the.  title  of  this  pamphlet — "  Young 
John's  Melandfooly  Lover,"  is  very  material  in  .the 
prefent  difquifitidn. — John  Ford,  in  the  Dedication 
to  his  Lover  s  Melancholy,  fays,  that  was   the  firfl 
play  which  he  had  printed',  from  which  the  letter- 
writer  concluded   that  he  muft  then  have  been  a 
young-   man.     In  this  particular,  however,  he  was 
egregiouily   miftaken  ;    for  John  Ford,    who  was 
the  feeond  fon  of  Thomas  FoitL,  Efq.    was  born 
at   Iliington   in   Devonfhire,    and    baptized    there 
April  17,  1580.-     When  he  was  not  yet  feventeen, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple,  No- 
vember 16,   1002,  as  I  learn  from  the  Regifter  of 
that  Society ;  and  confequently  in  the  year  1 63 1,  when 
this  pamphlet  is  luppofed  to  have  been  publifhed,  he 
had  no  title  to  the  appellation  of  young  John,  be- 
ing forty-five  years  old.     And  though  The  Lover  s 
Melancholy  was  the  firft  play  that  he  publifhed,  lie 
had  produced  the  Mafque  of  The  Suns  Darling  on 
the  ftage  five  years  before,    namely,    in   March, 
1 623-4;  had  exhibited  one  or  more  plays  before 
that  time  ;  and  10  early  as  in  the  year  1606  had 
publifhed  a   poem    entitled    Fame's   Memorial,    of 
which  I  have  his  original  prefentation-copy  in  MS. 
in  my  collection.     Thefe  are  facts,  of  the  greater 
part  of  which  no  writer  of  that  time,  converfant 
with  dramatick  hiftory,  could  have  been  ignorant. 
Here  certainly  I  might  fafely  clofe  the  evidence; 
for  Ben  Jonfon  was  born  on  the  1 1th  of  June,  1574,* 

2  For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Falk,  Vicar  of  Ufington. 

3  According  to  the  beft  accounts.     The  precife  year  however 
©f  this  poet's  birth  has  not  been  afcertained.    Fuller  tells  us,  that 
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and  confequently  in  l631  was  in  his  fifty-feventh 
year ;  a  period  of  life  at  which,   though  not  in  the 


"  with  all  his  iriduflry  he  could  not  find  him  in  his  cradle,  but 
that  he  could  fetch  him  from  his  long  coats  ; — when  a  little  child, 
he  lived  in  Hartihorne-lane  near  Charing- Crofs."  1  in  vain  exa- 
mined the  Regifter  of  St.  Margaret's,  Weftmintter,  and  St.  Mar- 
tin's in  the  Fields,  for  the  time  of  his  baptiim.  There  is  a  ku ■una 
in  the  latter  regifter  from  February  to  Dec.  1574.  Ben  Jonfon 
therefore  was  probably  born  in  that  year,  and  he  has  himlelf 
told  us  that  he  was  born  on  the  1 1  th  of  June.  This  agrees  with 
the  account  given  by  Anthony  Wood,  who  fays,  that  before  his 
death  in  Auguft  1637,  he  had  completed  his  fixty-third  year.  I 
found  in  vthe  Regifter  of  St.  Martin's,  that  a  Mrs.  Margaret 
Jonfon  was  married  in  November  15/5  to  Mr.  Thomas  Fowler. 
He  was  perhaps  the  poet's  ftep-father,  who  is  faid  to  have  been 
a  bricklayer. 

The  greater  part  of  the  hiftory  of  this  poet's  life  is  involved  in 
much  confufion.  Moft  of  the  fads  which  have  been  iranfmitted 
concerning  him,  were  originally  told  by  Anthony  Wood  ;  and 
there  is  fcarcely  any  part  of  his  narrative  in  which  fome  error  may 
not  be  traced.  Thus  we  are  told,  that  foon  after  his  father's 
death  his  mother  married  a  bricklayer  5  that  the  took  her  foil 
from  Weftminfter-fchool,  and  made  him  work  at  his  ftep-father's 
trade.  He  helped,  fays  Fuller,  at  the  building  of  the  new  ftrnc- 
ture  in  Lincoln's-Inn,  where  having  a  trowel  in  his  hand,  he  had 
a  book  in  his  pocket :  and  this  book  Mr.  Gildon  has  found  out 
to  be  Horace.  In  this  fituation,  according  to  Wood,  being  pitied 
by  his  old  mafter,  Camden,  he  was  recommended  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  as  a  tutor  to  his  fon  ;  and  after  attending  him  on  his  ad- 
ventures, they  parted,  on  his  .return,  not,  as  I  think,  i,\yt  Wood, 
in  cold  blood.  He  then,  we  are  told,  was  admitted  into  St. 
John's  college  in  Cambridge,  and  after  a  fhort  ftay  there,  went 
to  London,  and  became  an  actor  in  the  Curtain  playhoufe  :  and 
foon  afterwards,  "  having  improved  his  fancy  by  keeping  fcho« 
laflick  company,  he  betook  hiniulf  to  writing  plays."  J 
we  are  told  by  the  fame  writer,  on  the  death  ol  Daniel  [in  Oc 
tober  1019]  "  he  fucceeded  him  as  poei-laurtat,  as  Daniel  fuc- 
ceeded  Spenfer." 

If  Jonfon  ever  worked  with  his  ftep-father  at  his  trade  in  Lin- 
coln's-Inn, it  mull  have  been  either  in  1588,  or  I  i  each 
of  which  years,  as  I  learn  from  Dugdale's  Origines  Juridiciales, 
fome  new  building-  were  erected  by  that  fociety.  He  could  not 
have  been  taken  from  thence  to  accompany  young  Raleigh  on 
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hey-clay  of  the  blood,  he  could  with  no  great  pro- 
priety be  called  Old,  unlets  by  way  of  opposition  to 

his  travels,  who  was  not  born  till  15p4,  nor  even  went  abroad 
except  with  his  father  in  1617  to  Guiana,  where  he  loft  his  life. 
The  poet  might  indeed  about  the  year  1610  or  l6l  1  have  been 
private  tutor  to  him  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  their  connexion  was 
about  that  time,  as  Jon  Ton  mentions  that  he  furniihed  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  with  a  portion  of  his  Hiftory  of  the  World,  on  which  Sir 
Walter  muft  have  been  then  employed  3  but  if  the  tutor  and  the 
pupil  then  parted  in  ill  humour,  it  was  rather  too  late  for  Jonfon 
to  enter  into  St.  John's  college,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  or  thirty- 
rive  years. 

That  at  fome  period  he  was  tutor  to  young  Raleigh,  is  afcer- 
tained  by  the  following  anecdote,  preferved  in  one  of  Oldys's 
Manufcripts  : 

"  Mr.  Camden  recommended  him  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who 
trufted  him  with  the  care  and  education  of  his  eldeft  fon  Walter, 
a  gay  fpark,  who  could  not  brook  Ben's  rigorous  treatment,  but 
perceiving  one  foible  in  his  difpofition,  made  ufe  of  that  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  his  government :  and  this  was  an  unlucky  habit 
Ben  had  contracted,  through  his  love  of  jovial  company,  of  be- 
ing overtaken  with  liquor,  which  Sir  Walter  did  of  all  vices 
moft  abominate,  and  hath  moft  exclaimed  againft.  One  day, 
when  Ben  had  taken  a  plentiful  dote,  and  was  fallen  into  a  found 
fleep,  young  Raleigh  got  a  great  balket,  and  a  couple  of  men, 
who  lay'd  Ben  in  it,  and  then  with  a  pole  carried  him  between 
their  fnoulders  to  Sir  Walter,  telling  him,  their  young  matter 
had  fent  home\his  tutor." — "This,  (adds  Mr.  Oldys,)  I  have 
from  a  MS.  memorandum-book  written  in  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars  by  Mr.  Oldifworth,  who  was  fecretary,  I  think,  to  Philip 
earl  of  Pembroke." 

The  truth  probably  is,  that  he  was  admitted  into  St.  John's 
college  as  a  tizar  in  1588,  at  which  time  he  was  fourteen  years 
old,  (the  ufual  time  then  of  going  to  the  Univerfity,)  and  after 
flaying  there  a  few  weeks  was  obliged  from  poverty  to  return  to 
his  father's  trade ;  with  whom  he  might  have  been  employed  on 
the  buildings  in  Lincoln's  Inn  in  15c>3,  when  he  was  nineteen. 
Not  being  able  to  endure  his  fituation,  he  went,  as  he  himfelf 
told  Mr.  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  to  the  Low  Countries, 
where  he  ferved  a  campaign,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the 
field.  On  his  return,  perhaps  in  1594,  being  now  ufed  to  a  life 
of  adventure,  he  probably  began  his  theatrical  career,  as  a  ftroll- 
ing  player,  and  after  having  "  rambled  for  fome  time  by  a  play- 
waggon  in  the  country,"  repaired  to  London,  and  endeavoured 
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a  very  young  man.     But  no  fuch  difference  of  age 
fubfitted  between  thefe  two  poets.      If  a  man  of 


at  the  Curtain  to  obtain  a  livelihood  as  an  a£tor,  till,  as  Decker 
informs  us,  "  not  being  able  to  fet  a  good  face  upon't,  he  could 
not  get  a  fervice  among  the  mimicks." 

Between  that  year  and  15p8,  when  Every  Man  in  his  Humour 
was  a£ted,  he  probably  produced  thof'e  unfuccefsful  pieces  which 
Wood  mentions.  It  is  remarkable  that  Meres  in  that  year  enu- 
merates Jonfon  among  the  writers  of  tragedy,  though  no  tra- 
gedy of  his  writing,  of  io  early  a  date,  is  now  extant :  a  fact 
which  none  of  his  biographers  have  noticed. 

Sonfe  particulars  relative  to  this  poet,  which  I  have  lately 
learned,  will  lerve  to  difprove  another  of  the  facts  mentioned  by 
Wood  ;  namely,  that  "  he  fucceeded  Daniel  as  poe-t-laureat,  [in 
October,  l6l9,~]  as  Daniel  did  Spenfer."  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  fuch  office  as  poet-laureat  exifted  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, and  confequently  Spenfer  never  could  have  poffefled  it  j 
nor  has  any  proof  whatsoever  been  produced  of  Daniel's  having 
ever  enjoyed  that  office. 

Spenfer,  we  are  told  by  Camden,  died  in  great  poverty  in 
1598,  and  fuch  has  been  the  prevailing  opinion  ever  mice  j  but 
a  fiut  which  I  have  lately  difcovered,  and  which  has  not  been 
noticed  by  any  writer  of  that  great  poet's  life,  renders  Camden's 
affertion  very  difputable.  Spenfer,  I  find,  in  February,  159O-I, 
obtained  from  Queen  Elizabeth  an  annuity  or  penfion  of  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  during  his  life  ;  which,  the  value  of  money  and 
the  modes  of  life  being  jointly  confidered,  may  be  efiirijated  as 
equal  to  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  at  this  day.  We  fee,  there- 
fore, that  the  ineenfe  lavifhed  on  -his  parfimonious  miftrefs  in 
the  Faery  Queen,  which  was  publifhed  in  the  preceding  year,* 
did  not  pafs  unrewarded,  as  all  our  biographical  writers  have 
fuppofed.  The  firft  notice  I  obtained  of  this  grant,  was  from  a 
fhort  abftraft  of  it  in  the  Signet-office,  and  with  a  view  to  afcer- 
tain  whether  he  was  defcribed  as  poet-laureat,  I  afterwards  ex- 
amined the  patent  itfelf,  (Patent  Roll,  33  Eliz.  P.  3.)  but  no 
office  or  official  duty  is  there  mentioned.  After  the  mual  and 
formal  preamble,  pro  diverjis  caujis  et  conjideraliouikus,  &c.  the 
words  are,  "  damns  et  concedimus  dilecto  fubdito  noftro,  Ed' 
mundo  Spenfer,"  &c. 

King  James  by   letters   patent  dated  February  3,   1(515-1(5, 
granted  to  Ben  Jonfon  an  annuity  or  yearly  penfion  of  one  hun- 

*  The  Faery  Queen  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  by  W.  Ponfonby, 
in  December,  ijev- 
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fifty-feven  is  to  be  accounted  old,  the  man  of  forty- 
live  is  not  young. 

dr  d  marks,  during  his  life,  "  in  confideration  of  the  good  and 
ice  heretofore  done,  and  hereafter  to  be  done,"  by 
the  laid  B.J."     Then,  therefore,  and  not  in  l6lQ,  undoubtedly 
it  \    is  that  he  was  made  poet-laureat,  if  ever  he  was  fo  confti- 
tuted  ;  but  not  one  word  is  there  in  the  grant,  which  I  examined 
in  the  chapel  of  the.  Rolls,  touching  that  office:  unlefs  it  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  comprehended  in  the  words  which  I  have  juft 
quoted.     Oi\  the  23d  of  April,  1(330,  King  Charles  by  letters 
patent,  reciting  the  former  grant,  and  that  it  had  been  furren- 
idered,  was  pleafed,  '*  in  confideration  (fays  the  patent)  of  the 
good  and  acceptable  fervice  done  unto  us  and  our  faid  father  by 
lid  B.  J.  and  elpecially  to  encourage  him  to  proceed  in  thofe 
fervices  of  his  wit  and  pen,  which  we  have  enjoined  unto  him, 
and  which  we  expeel  from  him,  to  augment  his  annuity  of  one 
hundred  marks,  to  one  hundred  pounds  per  ann.  during  his  life, 
payable  from  Chriftmas,   ltJ'20,  and  the  firft  payment  to  com- 
mence at  Lady-day,   1(330."     Charles  at  the  fame  time  granted 
him  a  tierce  of  Canary  Spanifh  wine  yearly  during, his  life,  out 
of  his  majefty's  cellars  at  Whitehall :  of  which  there  is  no  men- 
tion in  the  former  grant.     From  hence,  and  from  the  prefent  of 
one  hundred  pounds  fent  to  Jonfon  by  the  King  in  UrlQ,  we  may 
fee  how  extremely  improbable  the  ftory  is,  which  has  been  re- 
corded, on  I  know  not  what  authority,  and  which   Dr.  Smollet 
was  idle  enough  to  infert  in  his  Hiftory ;  that  Ben  in  that  year, 
being  reduced  to  great  diftrefs,  and  living  in   an  obfeure  aliey, 
petitioned  his  Majefty  to  affift  him  in  his  poverty  and  ftcknefs  ; 
and  on  receiving  ten  guineas,  faid  to  the  melfenger  who  brought 
him  the  donation,  "  his  majefty  has  fent  me  ten  guineas,  becaufe 
I  am  poor  and  live  in  an  alley  ;  go  and  tell  him,  that  his  foul  lives 
in  an  alley." 

None  of  his  biographers  appear  to  have  known,  that  Ben  Jon- 
fon obtained  from  King  James  a  reverfionary  grant  of  the  office 
of  Is  ftefpl  the  Revels.  His  Majefty  by  letters  patent  dated 
<  >i  obei  5,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign,  (1621,)  granted 
him,  by  the  name  and  addition  of  "  our  beloved  fervant,  Ben- 
jamin  Jonfon,  gentleman"  the  faid  office,  to  beheld  and  enjoyed 
by  him  and  his  afligns,  during  his  life,  from  and  after  the  death 
of  Sir  George  Buck  and  Sir  John  Aftley,  or  as  foon  as  the  of- 
fice fhould  become  vacant  by  refignation,  forfeiture,  or  fur- 
render  :  but  Jonfon  never  derived  any  advantage  from  this 
grant,  becaufe  Sir  John  Aftley  furvived  him.  It  lhould  feem 
from  a  pafiage  in  the   Satiromoftix  of  his  antagoniR  Decker, 
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The  next  fufpicious  circumilance  in  the  letter 
which  we  are  now  examining,  is,  that  in  the  pre- 
tended extracts  from  this  old  pamphlet  moft  of  the 
circumftances  mentioned  might  have  been  collected 
by  a  modern  writer  from  books  of  either  thofe  or 
fubfequent  times :  and  fuch  new  facts  as  are  men- 
tioned, can  be  proved  to  be  fictions.  Such  of  the 
pretended  extracts  as  are  true,  are  old  ;  and  fuch 
as  are  new,  are  falfe.  Thus,  to  take  the  former 
clais  firft,  we  are  informed,  (as  from  the  pam- 
phlet,) that  our  poet  and  Jonfon  were  at  variance ; 
that  old  Ben  took  every  means  of  depreciating  the 
lowly  Shakfpeare  ;  that  he  aflerted  our  poet  had 
little  Latin,  and  lefs  Greek,  and  did  not  under- 
Hand  the  dramatick  laws  :*    that  Jonfon  ridiculed 


printed  in  l602,  that  Ben  had  made  fome  attempt  to  obtain  a 
reverfionary  grant  of  this  place  before  the  death  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth :  tor  Sir  Vaughan  in  that  piece  fays  to  Horace  [i.  e. 
Jonfon,]  "  I  have  fome  coflens-german  at  court  lhali  beget  you 
the  reverjion  of  the  Mqfier  of  the  King't  'Revels,  or  elfe  to  be 
his  Lord  of  Mifrule  nowe  at  Chriftmas." 

It  has  been  commonly  underftood,  that  on  Ben  Jonfon's  death 
in  Auguft,  1037,  Sir  William  D'Avenant  [then  Mr.  D'Avenant] 
■was  appointed  poet-laureate  in  his  room  :  but  he  at  tha 
received  no  favour  from  the  crown.  Sixteen  months  afterwards, 
Dec.  13,  1638,  in  the  14th  year  of  Charles  the  Firft,  letters  pa- 
tent pafled  the  great  leal,  granting,  "  in  cpnfideration  of  feryice 
heretofore  done  and  hereafter  to  be  done  by  William  Davenant, 
gentleman,"  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  arm.  to  the 
faid  W.  D.  during  his  maje/iy's  pleqfure.  By  this  patent,  no 
Canary  wine  was  granted  ;  and  no  mention  is  made  or  the  office 
of  poet-laureate.  It  is  at  prefent  conferred,  not  by  letters  pa- 
tent, but  by  a  warrant  figned  and  fealed  by  the  Lord  Chamber-. 
lain,  nominating  A.  B.  to  the  office,  with  the  accuitomecl 
thereunto  belonging. 

4  Which  Ben  claimed  the  merit  of  having  firft  taught  his  con- 
temporaries. See  his  Verfes  to  his  old  fen  ant  Richard  Brome, 
prefixed  to  The  Northern  Lafs,  which  was  firft  acted  in  July, 
J62£>: 
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fome  of  his  pieces;  and  that  this  was  a  ftrong 
proof  of  his  ingratitude  :  Shakfpeare  having  firft 
introduced  him  to  the  ftage. — Ail  thefe  facts  Mr.  M. 
might  have  learned  from  Rowe's  Life  of  Shakfpeare, 
and  Pope's  Preface  to  his  edition  ;  from  Dr.  Birch's 
Life  of  Ben  Jonfon  published  in  1743  ;  from  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawthornden'sConverfation  with  that  poet; 
from  the  old  play  entitled  The  Return  from  Parnaf- 
Jiis ;  from  Fuller's  Worthies,  Winftanley,  and  Lang- 
baine ;  from  Jonfon's  own  verfes  on  Shakfpeare 
prefixed  to  all  the  editions  ;  from  his  prologue  to 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour;  from  his  Bartholomew 
Fair  and  his  Difcoveries ;  and  from  many  other 
books.  In  Mr.  Pope's  -preface  was  found  that 
praife,  that  in  our  poet's  plays  every  fpeech  might 
be  a  Aligned  to  its  proper  fpeaker  without  the  aid 
of  marginal  directions :  an  encomium  which  per- 
haps is  too  high,  even  when  applied  to  Shakfpeare ; 
but  which,  when  applied  to  Ford,  (as  it  is  in  Mr. 
Macklin's  firft  letter,)  becomes  ridiculous. 

Let  us  now  conlider  the  new  facts,  which  for  the 
firft  time  are  given  to  the  publick  from  this  rare 
old  tract.  The  firft  new  fact  dated  is,  that  Shak- 
fpeare's  fame,  after  his  death,  grew  too  great  for 
Ben  either  to  bear  with  or  wound.  Now  this  was 
fo  far  from  being  the  cafe,  that  it  was  at  this  par- 
ticular period  that  Jonfon's  pieces,  which  were 
collected  into  a  volume  in  l()l6,  appear  to  have 
been  in  moft  eftimation  ;  and  from  the  time  of 
Shakfpeare's  death  to  the  year    1625,    both  Ben's 


Now  yon  are  got  into  a  nearer  room 

Of  fellow  (hip,  profefiing  my  old  arts, 

And  you  do  do  them  well,  with  good  applr.ufe  : 

"  Which  you  have juftly  gained  from  the  flage, 

By  obfervation  of  thofe  comich  laws 

"  Which  I,  your  mafter,  Jiiji  did  teach  the  age," 
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fame,  and  that  of  Fletcher,  feem  to  have  been  at 
their  height.  In  this  period  Fletcher  produced 
near  thirty  plays,  which  were  acted  with  applaufe  ; 
and  Jonfon  was  during  the  whole  of  that  time  well 
received  in  the  courts  of  James  and  Charles,  for 
each  of  whom  he  wrote  feveral  Mafques,  which 
the  wretched  tafle  of  that  age  very  highly  efti- 
mated  ;  and  was  patronized  and  extravagantly  ex- 
tolled by  the  fcholars  of  the  time,  as  much  fuperior 
to  Shakfpeare.  In  this  period  alio  he  produced  his 
Devil's  an  Afs,  and  his  Staple  of  News,,  each  of 
which  had  fome  fhare  of  fuccefs.  In  the  year 
l631,  indeed  he  was  extremely  indigent  and  dif- 
trefled,  and  had  been  fo  from  the  year  l6'25,  when 
I  think  he  was  itruck  with  the  pally  ;  but  in  con- 
iequence  of  this  indigence  and  diltrefs  he  was  not 
precifely  at  that  period  an  object  of  jealoufy  to  the 
partizans  of  Shakfpeare. 

Another  and  a  very  material  falfe  fact  ftated  from 
this  pamphlet  is,  that  Jonfon's  New  Inn  or  Light 
Heart,  and  Ford's  Melancholy  Lover,  were  produced 
for  the  firft  time  on  the  lame  ftage,  in  the  fame 
week  :  a  fact  concerning  wiiich  the  writer  of  the 
pamphlet,  if  the  pamphlet  had  any  real  exiftencc, 
could  fcar'cely  have  been  miflaken. 

Thefe  two  plays  were  certainly  reprefented  for 
the  firfl:  time  at  the  Jame  theatre,  namely,  Black- 
friars,  as  Mr.  Macklin  learned  from  their  refpec- 
tive  title-pages ;  but  not  in  the  fame  week,  there 
being  no  lefs  than  two  months  interval  between  the 
production  of  the  two  pieces. 

Ford's  play  was  exhibited  at  the  Blackfriars  on 
the  24th  of  JSIovember,  1628,  when  it  was  licenfed 
for  the  ftage,  as  appears  from  the  Office-book  of 
Sir  Henry  Herbert,  Matter  of  the  Revels  to  King 
Charles  the  Firfl,  a  manufcript  now  before  me,   of 
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which  a  more  particular  account  may  be  found  in 
Vol.  III.  \Hiflorical  Account  of  the  EngMJk  Stage, 
See.  J  ;  and  Jonfon's  New  Inn  on  the  lQth  of  January 
in  the  following  year,  1 628-9.  Very  foon  indeed 
after  the  ill  fucceis  of  Jon  foil's  piece,  thelving's  Com- 
pany brought  out  at  the  fame  theatre  a  new  play 
called  The  Love-fick  Maid,  or  the  Honour  of  young 
Ladies,  which  was  licenfed  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert 
on  the  9th  of  February,  1 628-9,  anc*  acled  with 
extraordinary  applaufe.  This  play,  which  was 
written  by  Jonfon's  own  Servant,  Richard  Brome, 
was  Co  popular,  that  the  managers  of  the  King's 
Company,  on  the  10th  of  March,  prefented  the 
Mailer  of  the  Revels  with  the  fum  of  two  pounds, 
"  on  the  good  fucceis  of  The  Honour  of  Ladies  ;" 
the  only  inftance  I  have  met  with  of  fuch  a  com- 
pliment being  paid  him.  No  mention  whatfoever 
is  made  of  The  Lover  s  Melancholy  having  been  at- 
tended with  any  extraordinary  fuccefs,  though 
Mr.  M.  from  private  motives  chofe  to  reprefent  it 
as  having  been  acled  with  uncommon  applaufe. 

We  are  next  told,  that  Ben  was  fo  exafperated 
by  the  damnation  of  his  piece,  that  he  printed  it 
with  a  very  lingular  title-page,  which  is  given ; 
and  that  immediately  upon  this  he  wrote  his  cele- 
brated Ode,  "  Come,  leave  thedoathed  Mage,"  &c. 
It  is  not  very  clear  what  the  letter-writer  means  by 
the  words,  immediately  upon  this.  If  he  means  that 
Jonfon  wrote  his  Ode  immediately  after  his  play 
was  damned  in  1629,  the  aflertion  is  made  at  ran- 
dom ;  if  he  means  that  immediately  after  he  had 
publifhed  his  play  he  wrote  his  ode,  the  diet  is  not 
true.  The  ode  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  play, 
which  was  publifhed  in  April,   ]631. 

The  next  new  fact  found  in  this  curious  pam- 
phlet is,  that   Ben    Jonfon,   mortified  by  his  own 
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defeat  and  the  fuccefs  which  Ford's  play  obtained, 
wrote  the  following  Epigram  upon  his  fuccefsful 
competitor : 

'.'  Playwright,  by  chance,  hearingfome  toys  I  had  writ, 

"  Cry'd  to  my  I  ce,  they  were  th    elixir  or  wit; 

"  And  I  mult  now  believe  him,  for  to  day 

<c  five  of  my  jeits,  then  ftolne,  pafs'd  him  a  play." 

This  epigram,  I  own,  is  fo  much  in  the  manner 
of  the  time,  and  particularly  of  Ben  Joiifon,  .that 
for  a  long  time  I  knew  not  how  to  queftion  its 
authenticity.  It  is  lb  (trongly  marked,  that  every 
poetical  reader  mud  immediately  exclaim,  aut 
Erajmus,  aut  diabolus.  Nor  indeed  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  it  is  much  in  Ben's  manner  ;  for, — 
not  to  keep  the  reader  longer  in  fufpence,  it  was 
written  by  him. — Well  then,  fays  the  writer  of  the 
letter  in  queftion,  here  you  have  a  ttrong  confirma- 
tion of  all  the  other  facts  which  you  affect  to 
doubt,  and  every  impartial  judge  mutt  acquit  me 
of  having  fabricated  them.  This,  however,  we 
fhall  find  a  non  fequitur  :  for  this  very  epigr:  m, 
though  written  by  Jonfon,  is  as  decifive  a  pro* 
impofition  as  any  other  which  I  have  produced. 
The  fact  is,  this  epigram,  addreffed  to  Play  whig  t, 
is  found  among  Jonfon's  printed  poems,  as  are  two 
others  addrefled  to  the  lame  perlon.s      Mr.  M.  I 

5  See  Jonfon's  Works,  folio,  161G: 

Epig.  XL1X. 

To  Playwright. 

"  Playwright  me  reades,  and  ftill  my  verfes  damnes  ; 
"  He  fayes,  I  want  the  tongue  ot  epigrainmesj 
"  I  have  no  fait  ;   no  bawdrie  he  dot!,  imanc, 
"  For  wittie,  in  his  language,  is  obfecne. 
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fuppofe,  was  poflefled  only  of  the  modern  edition 
of  Jonfon's  Works  printed  in  8vo.  in  17 1 6,  and, 
no  dates  being  affigned  to  the  poems,  thought  he 
might  fafely  make  free  with  this  epigram,  and 
affix  the  date  of  the  year  1030,  or  1 631,  to  it;  but 
unluckily  it  was  publifhed  by  old  Ben  himfelf 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  before,  in  the  firft  folio 
collection  of  his  works  in  l6l6,  and  confequently 
could  not  have  any  relation  to  a  literary  altercation 
between  him  and  Ford  at  the  time  The  New  Inn 
and  The  Lover  s  Melancholy  were  brought  on  the 
fcene.  It  appears  from  Ben  Jonfon's  Dedication 
of  his  Epigrams  to  Lord  Pembroke,  that  molt  of 
them,  though  publifhed  in  l6l6,  were  written 
fome  years  before;6  the  epigram  in  queftion,  there- 
fore, may  be  referred  to  a  fiill  earlier  period  than 
the  time  of  its  publication. 


"  Playwright,  I  loath  to  have  thy  manners  knowne 
"  In  my  chafte  booke  :  profefle  them  in  thine  owne." 

Epig.  LXVIII. 

On     Fl  AY  WRIGHT. 

"  Playwright,  convict  of  publick  wrongs  to  men., 
cc  Takes  private  beatings,  and  begins  againe. 
ee  Two  kindes  of  valour  he  doth  (hew  at  ones, 
"  Aftive  in  his  braine,  and  paffive  in  his  bones." 

The  perfon  aimed  at,  under  the  name  of  Playwright,  was 
probably  Decker. 

5  "  I  here  offer  to  your  lordfhip  the  ripejl  of  my  ftudies,  my 
epigrammes,  which,  though  they  carry  danger  in  the  found,  do 
not  therefore  feek  your  fhelter.  For  when  I  made  them,  I  had 
nothing  in  my  confeience,  to  expretTing  of  which  I  did  need  a 
cypher.  But  if  I  be  falne  into  tlwfe  times,  wherein,  for  the 
1  kenefs  of  vice,"  &c. 
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On  one  of  the  lines  in  this  epigram,  as  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Macklin, 

"  Five  of  my  jefts,  then  ftolne,,  pafs'd  him  a  play." 

We  find  the  following  note : — "  Alluding  to  a  cha- 
racter in  The  Ladies'  Trial,  which  Ben  fays  Ford 
ftole  from  him."  If  the  writer  of  this  letter  had 
faid,  "  Alluding  to  a  character  in  The  Ladies'  Trial, 
which  Ford  ftole  from  Ben  Jonfon,"  we  might 
fuppofe  him  only  miftaken ;  and  this  anachronifm 
(fuppoiing  that  the  epigram  had  been  written  in 
l63l)  might  not  affect  the  prefent  queftion.  But 
we  are  told,  "  Ben  fays  lb."  He  certainly  has  not 
faid  fo  in  his  works,  and  therefore  the  letter-writer 
mult  mean,  that  it  is  afTerted  in  the  pamphlet  from 
which  he  pretended  to  quote,  that  Ben  had  faid  fo. 
But  Ben  could  not  poffibly  have  faid  fo,  even  if  he 
had  written  this  epigram  at  the  time  to  which  it  has 
been  falfely  afcribed ;  for  this  plain  reafon,  that 
The  Ladies'  Trial  was  not  produced  till  feverai 
yea^s  afterwards.  It  was  firft  printed  in  1639, 
two  years  after  Ben  Jonfon's  death,  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  licenfed  by  Sir  Henry 
Herbert  before  that  time.7  The  origin  of  this 
note,  by  which  confufwn  is  worje  confounded,  was 
probably  this  :  Langbaine,  under  the  article, 
Fletcher,  mentions  that  a  fcene  in  his  Love's  Pil- 
grimage wasjlollen  from  the  very  play  of  which  we. 
have  been  fpeaking;  Jonfon's  New  Inn.  This 
fcene  Fletcher  himielf  could  not  have  ftollen  from 

'  One  of  the  leaves  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Manufcript,  which 

was  miffing,  having  been  recovered  lince  this  page  was  printed, 
I  find '"that  Th<>  Ladies  Trial  was  performed  for  the  firft  time 
at  the  Cockpit  theatre  in  May,  10'3y,  on  the  3d  of  which  month 
it  was  licenfed  by  the  Matter  of  the  Revels. 
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The  A'ew  Inn,  for  he  was  dead  fome  years  before 
that  play  appeared;  but  Shirley,  who  had  the  re- 
vifal  of  fome  of  thole  pieces  which  were  left  im- 
perfect by  Fletcher,  (as  appears  from  Sir  Henry 
Herbert's  Office-hook,8)  rinding  The  New  Inn 
unfuccefsful,  took  the  liberty  to  borrow  a  fcene 
from  it,  which  he  inferted  in  Love's  Pilgrimage, 
when  that  play  was  revived,  or  as  Sir  Henry 
Herbert  calls  it,  renewed,  in  1(535.9      Mr.  M.  had 


8  In  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Office-book  is  the  following  entry  : 
"  For  a  play  of  Fletcher's,  corrc&ed  by  Shirley,  called  The  Night 
Walkers,  the  llthci"  May,   1633,— £.1  O  0. 

9  "  Received  of  Blagrove  from  the  King's  Company,  for  the 
renewing  of  Lore's  Pilgrimage,  the  Kith  of  September,  10'35, 
—£.l  O  o."     Ibidem. 

The  addition  of  a  new  fcene,  and  fometimes  an  entire  aft,  lo- 
an old  play,  appears  from  the  following  entries  in  the  fime  book 
to  have  been  common  : 

"  For  the  adding  of  a  fcene  to  The  Virgin  Martyr,  this  7th 
July,   1624,— £.0  10  0." 

"  For  allowing  of  a  new  ai5t  in  an  ould  play,  this  13th  May, 
1629,— £.0  io  0." 

"  For  allowing  of  an  ould  play,  new  written  or  forbifht  by 
Mr.  Bifton,  the  12th  of  January,   1631,— £.1  0  0." 

"  An  ould  play,  with  fome  new  fcenes,  Doctor  Lam  be  and 
the  Witches,  to  Salifbury  Courte,  the  16th  Auguft,  1634, — 
£.1  0  O." 

"  Received  of  ould  Cartwright  for  allowing  the  [Fortune} 
company  to  add  fcenes  to  an  ould  play,  and  to  give  it  out  for  2 
new  one,  this  12th  of  May,  1636, — £.1  O  O." 

This  pra6tice  prevailed  in  Shakfpeare's  time.  "  The  players," 
fays  Lupton,  in  his  London  and  the  Country  carbonadoed  and 
quartered,  8vo.  1602,  "  are  as  crafty  with  on  old  play,  as  bauds 
with  old  faces  :  the  one  puts  on  a  new  freih  colour,  the  other 
a  new  face  and  name." 

If  the  Office-books  of  Edmund  Tilney,  Efq.  and  Sir  George 
Buck,  who  were  Matters  of  the  Revels  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Firft,  fliall  ever  be  difcovered, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Vifion,  Mafque,  and  Prophecy,  in  the 
fifth  Ac~t  of  Cymbeline,  will  be  found  to  have  been  interpolated 
by  the  players  after  our  poet's  death. 
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probably  Tome  imperfect  recollection  of  what  he  had 
read  in  Langbaine,  and  found  it  convenient  to  fub- 
ftitute  Ford's  play  for  that  of  Fletcher. 

We  are  next  told,  that  this  pamphlet  afierts  that 
Ben  Jonfon  had  given  out  that  The  Lover  s  Melan- 
choly was  not  written  by  Ford,  but  purloined  from 
Shakfpeare's  papers,  of  which  Ford,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Heminge  and  Condell,  is  faid  to  have 
had  the  revilal,  when  the  firft  folio  edition  of  our 
poet's  works  was  publifhed  in  l623. 

It  fhould  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  writer  of 
this  letter  had  afierted  in  a  former  letter,  that  it 
appears  from  fevered  of  Ford's  Sonnets  and  Ferfes 
that  he  lived  in  the  rtricleft  intimacy  with  Shak- 
fpeare,  to  the  time  of  his  death  :  and  I  may  confi- 
dently add,  that  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  ground 
for  the  affertion,  no  fuch  fonnets  or  verfes  being 
extant.  We  need  not,  therefore,  hefitate  to  pro- 
nounce the  prefent  affertion  to  be  equally  unfounded 
as  the  former. 

After  what  has  been  already  dated,  it  would  be 
an  idle  wafte  of  time  to  enter  into  any  long  dif- 
quifition  on  this  fiction.  It  was  evidently  thrown 
out  to  excite  the  expectation  of  the  town  with 
refpecl  to  the  piece  itfelf  on  the  night  of  perform- 
ance. The  old  plays  of  the  minor  poets  of  the 
laft  age  being  in  1748  little  known  or  attended  to, 
thofe  who  were  curious  could  not  eafily  fatisfy 
themfelves  concerning  the  merit  or  demerit  of  The 
Lover's  Melancholy  by  reading  it,  (it  not  being  re- 
publifhed  in  Dodfley's  Collection,)  and  therefore 
would  naturally  refort  to  the  theatre,  to  examine 
whether  there  was  any  ground  for  fuch  an  ailerlion  : 
the  precife  end  which  the  letter-writer  had  in  view. 
When  he  talked  of  Shakfpeare's  papers,  he  \ 
probably  thinking  of  what  Heminge  and  Condell 
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have  laid  in  their  preface, — "  we  have  fcarce  re- 
ceived from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers"  But  by  his 
papers  they  meant  nothing  more  than  the  old  copies 
of  his  plays  which  had  lain  long  in  their  houfe, 
from  which  they  printed  part  of  their  edition. 
Whatever  other  papers  our  poet  left,  without  doubt 
devolved  to  his  family  at  Stratford. 

The  four  encomiaftick  lines  figned  "  Thomas 
May,"  and  the  elegant  verfes  afcribed  to  Endy* 
mion  Porter,  now  alone  remain  to  be  confidered. 

Endymion  Porter,  whom  Sir  William  D'Avenant, 
Shakfpeare's  fuppofed  fon,  calls  "  lord  of  his  mufe 
and  heart,"  being  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rowe  in  his 
Life  of  Shakfpeare,  as  a  great  admirer  of  our 
poet,  his  name  naturally  prefented  itfelf  to  the 
writer  of  this  letter,  as  a  proper  one  to  be  fub- 
fcribed  to  an  eulogy  on  him  and  Ford ;  and  he 
found,  or  might  have  found/  in  Langbaine's  Ac- 
count of  the  Dramatick  Poets,  that  May  lived  in 
the  ftricleft  intimacy  with  Endymion  Porter,  to 
whom  he  has  dedicated  his  Antigone,  publifhed  in 
l631  ;  a  play  which  probably,  when  this  letter  was 
written,  was  in  Mr.  Macklin's  pofleffion.  Thomas 
Randolph  and  Thomas  Carew  having  each  of  them 
written  verfes  to  Jonfon  after  the  publication  of 
the  celebrated  ode  annexed  to  his  unfortunate  New 
Inn,  requefting  him  not  to  leave  the  ftage,  as  the 
letter-writer  might  alfo  have  learned  from  Lang- 
baine,  who  has  given  Randolph's  Ode  at  length,  he 
naturally  would  read  over  their  lines;  and  Ran- 
dolph having  written  "  A  gratulutory  Poem  to  Bvn 
Jonfon  for  his  adopting  of  him  to  be  his  Son,'"  in 
which  we  find  the  following  hyperbolical  couplet, 

"  But  if  heaven  take  thee,  envying  us  thy  lyre. 
"  Tis  to  pen  anthems  for  an  angel's  quire  j" 
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he  is  not  improperly  flyled   by   the   letter-writer, 
«  Jonfon'sZANY:"1 

The  four  lines  to  which  May's  name  is  affixed, 
are  inferibed,  "  To  my  worthy  friend  John  Ford  ;" 
and  it  is  obfervable  that  a  copy  of  verfes  written 
by  William  Singleton,  and  prefixed  to  The  Lover  s 
Melancholy,  arealfo  inferibed,  "  To  my  worthy  friend, 
the  author,  Matter  John  Ford."  But  why,  we  lhall 
be  told,  might  not  May,  as  well  as  Mr.  Singleton, 
addrefs  Ford  as  his  worthy  friend  P  Be  it  fo  then  ; 
but  unluckily,  May,  precifely  when  he  is  fuppofed 
to  have  made  this  panegyrick  upon  Ford,  and  to 
have  informed  the  publick,  that,  even  fuppofing  The 
Lover  s  Melancholy  was  from  Shakfpeare's 

treafury  reft, 


f  That  plunderer  Ben  ne'er  made  fo  rich  a  theft ;" 

unluckily,  I  fay,  at  this  very  time,  May  was  living 
in  the  ftricleft  friendfhip  with  Jonfon  ;  for  to  May's 
tranflation  of  Lucan,  publijlied  in  163.O,  is  prefixed 
a  commendatory  poem  by  Jonfon, — addrefled  "  To 
his  chofen  friend!,  the  learned  tranflator  of  Lucan, 
Thomas  May,  Efquire,"  and  fubferibed,  "  Your 
true  friend  in  judgment  and  cho if e,  Benjamin  Jon- 
tbn." 

1  Randolph's  attachment  to  Ben  Jonfon  was  alfo  noticed  in  the 
letter  printed  in  the  preceding  month,  in  The  General  Adver lifer, 
(the  Theatiical  Gazette  of  that  time,)  by  way  of  prelude  to 
Mr.  Ryan's  benefit.  "  He  was,  (fays  the  writer,,  a  man  of 
pregnant  wit,  gay  humour,  and  of  excellent  learning;  which 
gained  him  the  efteem  of  the  town,  a  d  particularly  recommended 
Mm  to  Ben  Jonfon,  who  adopted  him  one  oj  his  Jons,  and  held 
him  in  equal  efteem  with  the  ingenious  Mr.  Cartwright,  another 
of  the  laureat's  fons." 
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The  verles  fubferibed,  Thomas  May,  are  as 
follows  : 

"  'Tis  faid,  from  Shakfpeare's  mine  your  play  you  drew  , 
"  What  need,  when  Shakfpeare  ftill  fuvvives  in  you  ? 
"  But  grant  it  were  from  his  vafi  treafury  reft, 
"  Tli3t  plunderer  Ben  ne'er  made  fo  rick  a  theft. uz 

I  have  already  obferved,  that,  Randolph  having 
written  a  reply  to  Jonfon's  ode,  the  writer  of  this 
letter  would  naturally  look  into  his  works.  In  a 
poem  addrejfed  to  Ben  Jonfon,  fpeaking  of  the  works 
of  Ariftotle,  (the  writer  by  the  way,  to  whom  that 
fentence  of  Greek  which  is  found  in  the  title-page 
of  the  prefent  edition  was  originally  applied,)  he  has 
fchefe  lines  : 

" 1  could  fit 

"  Under  a  willow  covert,  and  repeat 

"  Thole  deep  and  learned  lays,  on  every  part 

"  Grounded  in  judgment,  fubtilty,  and  art, 

"  That  tiie  great  tutor  to  the  greatelt  king, 

(e  The  {hepherd  of  Stagira  us  d  to  fing  ; 

"  The  fliepherd  of  Stagira,  tkat  unfolds 

<c  All  nature's  clofet,  fhews  what  e'er  it  holds, 

"  The  matter,  (orrn,  fenfe,  motion,  place,  and  meafure, 

"  Of  every  thing'contain'd  in  her  vajl  treaj'ure." 

As  Shakfpeare's  "  vaji  treafury"  may  have  been 
borrowed  from  this  writer,  fo  the  "  rich  thefts  of 


-  That  plunderer  Ben  ne'er  madefo  rich  a  theft.]  This  thought 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  words  in  which  Virgil  is 
faid  to  have  replied  to  one  who  charged  him  with  borrowing  from 
Homer : 

"  Cur  non  illi  quoque  eadem  furta  tenlarunt  ?" 
Could  the  illiterate  Macklin,  therefore,  be  fufpe6led  as  author 
of  the  verfes  imputed  to  him  by  Mr.  Malone  ?     Steevens". 
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that  plunderer  Ben"  might  have  been  fuggeiied  to 
Mr.  M.  by  the  following  lines  addrefied  by  Tho- 
mas Carew  "  to  Ben  Jonfon,  upon  occaiion  of  his 
ode  of   defiance  annext  to  his  play  of  the  New 

nn  : 

"  Let  them  the  dear  expence  of  oil  upbraid, 

"  Suck'd  by  thy  watchful  lamp,  that  hath  betray'd 

"  To  theft  the  blood  of  martyr'd  authors,  fpilt 

"  Into  thy  ink,  whilft  thou  grow'ft  pale  with  guilt. 

"  Repine  not  at  the  taper's  thrifty  wafte, 

"  That  fleeks  thy  terfer  poems  ;  nor  is  hafte 

"  Praife,  but  excufe  ;  and  if  thou  overcome 

"  A  knotty  writer,  bring  the  booty  home  j 

"  Nor  think  it  theft,  if  the  rich  fpoils  fo  torn 

"  From  conquer'd  authors,  be  as  trophies  worn." 

I  have  traced  the  marked  expreffions  in  this 
tetraftick  to  Randolph  and  Carew  ;  they  might, 
however,  have  been  fuggeiied  by  a  book  itill  more 
likely  to  have  been  confulted  by  the  writer  of  it, 
Langbaine's  Account  of  the  Dramatick  Poets ;  and 
particularly  by  that  part  of  his  work  in  which  he 
fpeaks  of  Ben  Jonforts  literary  thefts,  on  which  I 
have  this  moment  happened  to  cad:  my  eye. 

"  To  come  laftly  to  Ben  Jonfon,  who,  as  Mr. 
Dryden  affirms,  has  borrowed  more  from  the  anci- 
ents than  any  ;  I  crave  leave  to  fay  in  his  behalf, 
that  our  late  laureat  has  far  out-done  him  in  thefts. 
— When  Mr.  Jonfon  borrowed,  'twas  from  the 
treqfury  of  the  Ancients,  which  is  fo  far  from  any 
diminution  of  his  worth,  that  I  think  it  is  to  his 
honour,  at  lead-wife  I  am  fure  he  is  juftified  by  his 
fon  Cartwright,  in  the  following  lines  : 
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'  What  though  thy  fearching  Mufe  did  rake  the  dull 

*  Oft  tune,  and  purge  old  metals  from  their  ruft  ? 

*  Is  it  no  labour,  no  art,  think  they,  to 

c  Snatch  fhipwrecks  from  the  deep,  as  divers  do  j 
'  And  refcue  jewels  from  the  covetous  fand, 
'  Making  the  feas  hid  wealth  adorn  the  land  ? 
'  What  though  thy  culling  Mufe  did  rob  the  ilore 
'  Of  Greek  and  Latin  gardens,  to  bring  o'er 
.  '  Plants  to  thy  native  foil  ?  their  virtues  were 
f  Improv'd  far  more  by  being  planted  here.— 
'  Thefts  thus  become  juft  works  ;  they  and  their  grace 
'  Are  wholly  thine  :  thus  doth  the  ftamp  and  face 
1  Make  that  the  king's  that's  raviih'd  from  the  mine-, 
'  In  others  then  'tis  ore,  in  thee,  'tis  coin," 

"  On  the  contrary,  though  Mr.  Dryden  has 
likewife  borrowed  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets, — which  I  purpcfely  omit  to  tax  him  with, 
as  thinking  what  he  has  taken  to  be  lawful  prize, 
yet  I  can  not  but  obferve  withal,  that  he  has  plun- 
der d  the  chief  Italian,  Spanifh,  and  French  wits 
for  forage,  notwithstanding  his  pretended  con- 
tempt of  them  ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  even  his  own 
countrymen  have  been  forced  to  pay  him  tribute, 
or,  to  fay  better,  have  not  been  exempt  from  being 
pillaged,''' z 

Here  we  have  at  once — the  mine,  the  treajuryx 
the  plunderer,  and  the  rich  thefts,  of  this  modern- 
antique  compofition.3 

z  Account  of  the  Dramatick  Poets,  Svo.  \6oi,  pp.  145,  1-18, 
149. 

3  Mr.  Macklin  tells  us,  that  the  pamphlet  from  which  he  pre- 
tends to  quote,  mentions,  that  among  other  depreciating  lan- 
guage Jonfon  had  faid  of  Shakfpeare,  that  "  the  man  had  imagi* 
nation  and  wit  none  could  deny,  but  that  they  were  ever  guided 
by  true  judgment  in  the  rules  and  conduct  of  a  piece,  none  could 
with  juftice  affert,  both  being  ever  fervile  to  raife  the  laughter  of 
fools  and  the  wonder  of  the  ignorant." 
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The  laft  copy  of  verfes,    afcribed  to  Endymion 
Porter,  are  uncommonly  elegant,  and  perhaps  one 


"  Being  guided  by  judgment  in  the  conduct  of  a  piece,"  is 
perfectly  intelligible  ;  but  what  are  we  to  underftand  by  being 
guided  by  judgment  in  the  rales  of  a  piece?  However,  every 
part  of  this  fentence  alfo  may  be  traced  to  its  fource.  Mr.  Pope 
has  faid  in  his  preface,  that  "  not  only  the  common  audience  bad 
no  notion  of  the  rules  of  writing,  but  few  of  the  better  fort 
piqued  tbemfelves  upon  any  great  degree  of  knowledge  or  nicety 
that  way,  till  Ben  Jonibn  getting  polfeffion  of  the  ftage,  brought 
critical  learning  into  vogue  :"  and  Jonfon  himfelf,  in  his  Difco-* 
veries,  fpeaking  of  Shakfpeare,  fays,  "  his  wit  was  in  his  pow- 
er, would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  fo." 

In  Mr  Pope's  Preface  we  are  told,  that  "  in  tragedy  nothing 
was  fo  fure  to  furprife,  and  create  admiration,  as  the  moll  ftrange, 
improbable,  and  confequently  molt  unnatural,  incidents  and 
events. — In  comedy,  nothing  was  fo  fure  to  pleafe,  as  mean  buf- 
foonery, vile  ribaldry,  and  unmannerly  jefts  of  fools  and 
clowns." 

Prefixed  to  Randolph's  Works  is  a  panegyrick  written  by  Mr. 
Richard  Weft,  from  whofe  poem  two  lines  are  quoted  by  Lang- 
baine,  which  were  alfo  inferted  in  The  General  Advertifer 
of  the  5th  of  March,  1748,  in  the  encomium  on  Randolph's 
plays. 

In  Mr.  Weft's  Verfes,  fpeaking  of  ordinary  dramatick  poets, 
he  fays, — 

"  For  humours  to  lie  lieger,  they  are  feen 
"  Oft  in  a  tavern  or  a  bowling-green.  ' 

"  They  do  obferve  each  place  and  company, 
"  As  ftrictly  as  a  traveller  or  fpy  ;  — 
"  And  fit  with  patience  an  hour  by  the  heels> 
"  To  learn  the  nonfenfe  of  the  conftables ; 
"  Such  jig-like  flim-flams  being  got,  to  viake 
"  The  rabble  laugh,  and  nut-cracking  forfake." 

Randolph  is  then  defcribed,  and  among  other  high  praifes 
are  told, — • 

"  There's  none  need  fear  to  furfeit  with  his  phrafe ; 

"  He  has  no  giant  raptures,  to  amaze 

"  And  torture  weak- capacities  with  wonder.1" 

We  have  already  fcen  that  Mr.  Macklin  had  been  juft  perufing 
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of  the  heft  invented  fictions  that  can  be  pointed 
out." — "  Thefe  letter-tyrant  elves"  is  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  time,  as  is  "  their  pedant  felves," 
in  a  lubfequent  line.  But  how  difficult  is  it  to 
aflume  the  manner  or  language  of  a  former  age, 
without  occafionally  lapfing  into  thofe  of  the 
prefent !  The  phrafes,  "  upon  the  whole,"  and  from 
college, — 

"  Indeed,  fays  Tom,  upon  the  wliole,  &c. 
"  But  Ben  and  Tom  from  college — " 

have  a  very  modern  found,  and  are  not,  I  believe, 
ufed  by  any  of  our  old  Englifh  writers. — I  muft 
alfo  obferve  that  Mr.  M.  found  his  after-times  in 
the  old  panegyrick  on  Ford,  which  he  inferted  in 
his  firft  letter,  and  Avoris  fwan  in  Ben  Jonfon's 
Verfes  on  Shakfpeare,  prefixed  to  all  the  editions 
of  his  plays  ;  and  that  the  extravagant  and  un- 
founded praile  here  given  to  Ford,  who,  like  our 
great  poet,  is  faid  to  have  been  J'ent  from  heaven, 
and  the  infinuation  that  the  Lover  s  Melancholy 
was  "  Shahfpeare's  every  word"  were  evidently 
calculated  for  the  temporary  purpofe  of  aiding  a 
benefit,  and  putting  money  into  the  purfe  of  the 
writer. 

While,  however,  we  transfer  thefe  elegant  lines 
from   Endymiori   Porter    to  Mr.  Macklin,    let  us 


Ben  Ionian's  Epigrams.     In  his  fecond  Epigram,  which  is  ad- 
drelled  to  his  book,  are  thefe  lines  : 

"  by  thy  wifer  temper  let  men  know, 

"  Thou  ait  not  covetous  of  lead  felf-fame, 

"  Made  from  the  hazard  of  another's  lhame  : 

"  Much  lefs,  with  lewd,  prophane,  and  beaftly  phrafc. 

"  To  catch  the  zvorld's  loofe  laughter,  or  value  gaze." 
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not  forget  that  they  exhibit  no  common  fpecimen 
of  an  eafy  verfification  and  a  good  tafle,  and  that 
they  add  a  new  wreath  to  the  poetical  crown  of  this 
veteran  comedian. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  John  Ford  and  Thomas 
May  were  fo  far  from  being  at  variance  with  Old 
Ben,  that  in  Jonfonius  Virhius,  a  collection  of  poems 
on  the  death  of  Ben  Jonfon,  publiihed  in  1638, 
about  fix  months  after  his  death,  there  is  an  enco- 
miaftick  poem  by  John  Ford;  and  in  this  volume 
is  alfo  found  a  panegyrick  by  Ford's  friend,  George 
Donne,  and  another  by  Thomas  May,  who  ftyles  Ben 
"  the  bell  of  our  Englifh  poets.1'  On  this,  how- 
ever, I  lay  no  great  ftrefs,  becaufe  the  fame  collec- 
tion exhibits  a  poem  by  Jonfon's  old  antagonift, 
Owen  Feltham :  but  if,  after  all  that  has  been 
ftated,  the  fmalleft  doubt  could  remain  concerning 
the  fubject  of  our  prefent  difquifition,  I  might 
obferve,  that  Ford  appears  not  only  to  have  lived 
on  amicable  terms  with  Ben  Jonfon  himfelf,  (at 
leaft  we  have  no  proof  to  the  contrary,)  but  with 
his  fervant,  Richard  Brome  ;  to  whofe  play  entitled 
The  Northern  Lajs,  which  was  acted  by  the  King's 
Company  on  the  29th  of  July,  1629,  the  very  year 
of  the  publication  of  The  Lover  s  Melancholy,  and 
of  the  firft  exhibition  of  The  New  Inn,  is  prefixed 
an  high  panegyrick  by  "  the  author's  very  friauL 
John  Ford." 

Let  the  prefent  detection  be  a  lefTon  to  mankind 
in  matters  of  greater  moment,  and  teaeli  thole 
whom  higher  confiderations  do  not  deter  from  in- 
vading the  rights  or  property  of  others  bv  any  kind 
of  ficlion,  to  abftain  from  fuch  an  attempt,  from 
the  inefficacy  and  folly  of  it ;  for  the  mofl  plaufible 
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and  bell  fabricated  tale,  if  properly  examined,  will 
crumble  to  pieces,  like  "  the  labour' d  mole," 
Icolened  from  its  foundation  by  the  continued  force 
of  the  ocean  ;  while  fimple  and  honed:  truth,  firm 
and  felf-dependant,  will  ever  maintain  its  ground 
againft  all  afTailants, — » 

"  As  rocks  refift  the  billows  and  the  fky." 

M  ALONE. 


"  AND  flies  the  javelin  fwifter  to  its  mark, 

"  Launch'd  from  the  vigour  of  a  Roman  arm  ?"* 

If  fo,  in  compliance  with  example,  and  fuppofinjy 
Mr.  Malone's  motto  to  point  at  Mr.  Macklin,  I 
fhall  venture  a  reply  in  his  name,  and  from  Virgil 
too: — 

Stat  gravis  Entellus,  nifuque  immotus  eodem. 

Though  the  Letter  [See  p.  188,  &c.  n.  1.] 
which  gave  rife  to  the  preceding  ftriclures  (as  Dr. 
Farmer  long  ago  remarked)  may  not  be  entitled  to 


4  Addifon's  Calo. 
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implicit  confidence,  I  am  unwilling  to  regard  this 
publication  as  a  confirmed  forgery  by  Mr.  Macklin. 
In  my  opinion,  he  could  as  readily  have  fupplied 
a  deficient  chorus  in  a  Greek  tragedy,  as  the  poem 
afcribed  to  Endymion  Porter.  A  vein  of  broad 
humour,  and  a  rugged  force  of  flyle,  diftinguifh 
the  performances  of  our  truly  refpeclable  drama- 
tick  veteran ;  but  where,  among  all  his  numerous 
works,  fhall  we  find  fuch  eafe  and  elegance  as  deco- 
rate the  flanzas  in  commendation  of  Ford  ? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  Mr.  Macklin's 
conception  of  the  fpecies  of  fraud  fo  ftrenuoufly 
imputed  to  him.     Unacquainted  with  ancient  and 
licenfed  polemick  weapons,    he  would  fcarce  have 
invented  new  and  unfair  ones.      Before  the  year 
1748  no  fuccefsful  impofltions,   whether  grave  or 
ludicrous,    had   led  the   way  to  fuch  an  attempt. 
No  Lauder,    by  a  kindred  procefs,    had  queftioned 
the    originality    of  Milton;    no    Rowleian   epicks, 
Hardicnutian  tablets,  5  or  Shakfpearian  forgeries,  had 
been  applied  as  touchftones  to  antiquarian  fagacity. 
If  Mr.  Macklin  was  really  the  fabricator  of   thefe 
difputed  authorities,   he  muft  be  eonfidered  as  the 
parent  of  literary  impoftures  in  England.     He  muff, 
have  planned  his  work  without  the  advantage  of  a 
model ;    and,    refpecling  the  poetry  of   Endymion 
Porter,    muft  be  allowed  to  have  executed  a  talk  of 
elegance,  without  oftenflble  requifites  for  his  under- 
taking.— When  I  communicated   thefe  flanzas  to 
Dr.  Johnfon,    he    read   them   with    indications  of 
pleafure,    and   inftantly   exclaimed — "  The    lines, 

s  See  the  Gentleman's  and  European  Magazine  for  March  and 
April,  179a. 
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fir,  are  evidently  the  product  of  a  man  of  fashion.6 
Were  our  friend  Beauclerk 7  engaged  to  furnifh  a 
poetick  trifle,  he  would  write  juft  fuch  verfes  as 
thefe." 

That  no  pamphlet,  however,  with  the  title 
already  mentioned  by  Mr.  Malone,  has  ever  ap- 
peared, is  too  much  to  be  granted  without  fome 
degree  of  hefitation.  Mull  no  ancient  fatirical 
and  poetical  pieces  be  allowed  to  exift,  except 
fuch  as  he  and  I  have  unkennelled  by  induftry  or 
advertifement  ?  Till  the  earlier!  Taming  of  a  Shrew 
was  met  with,  Mr.  Pope's  quotations  from  it  were 
fufpected  ;  for  fome  of  the  lines,  as  printed  by 
him,  difplayed  more  than  a  fingle  deviation  from 
the  eftablifhed  phrafeology  of  their  age ;  and  yet, 
on  the  whole,  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the 
genuinenefs  of  his  extracts  from  the  rude  original 
of  Shakfpeare's  comedy. 

The  rarity  of  particular  books  as  well  as  pam- 
phlets, has  been  occafioned  by  obvious  circum- 
stances. Sometimes  a  fire  has  almoft  deftroyed  an 
unpublifhed  work.  At  other  times,  a  threat  has 
fuppretled  an  invective,  or  a  bribe  has  ftifled  an 
accufation.  It  were  no  talk  of  difficulty  to  enu- 
merate tracts,  of  each  of  which  but  a  (ingle  copy  has 
been  difcovered. 

I  readily  allow,  and  in  their  utmoft  extent,  fuch 
departures  from  the  acknowledged  truth  of  dra- 
matick  hiftory,  as  are  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Malone 
with  his  accuftomed  accuracy  and  precilion.     But 


6  Such  undoubtedly  was  the  character  of  Endymion  Porter, 
who  was  a  Gentleman  of  his  Majefly's  Bedchamber. 

7  The  late  Honourable  Topham  Beauclerk. 
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he  has  not  proved 8  that  thofe  very  defects  might 
not  have  originated  from  the  pamphlet  fuppoied 
to  have  furniflied  Mr.  Macklin  with  materials  for 
his  letter.  Does  it  follow  that  the  pamphleteer 
himfelf  mufr.  have  been  qualified  for  his  tafk? 
Might  he  not  rather  have  been  fome  inaccurate 
hireling,  who  tacked  together,  for  purpofes  now 
unknown,  the  disjointed  and  fallacious  fcraps  of 
literary  intelligence  which  every  theatre  ufually 
fupplies  ? 

Let  us  likewife  inquire,  whether  fuch  extracts 
from  an  antiquated  pamphlet  as  are  haftily  made 
by  a  perfon  unfkilled  in  argument  and  compofition, 
may  not  exhibit  blunders  and  contradictions  which 
had  no  place  in  the  work  from  whence  his  notiticz 
were  derived.  By  injudicious  retrenchments,  there- 

8  I  know  not  from  what  caufe  it  has  arifen,  but  I  think  I  have 
obferved  a  more  than  common  degree  of  inaccuracy  in  fads  and 
dates  relative  to  the  ftage,  as  often  as  they  become  objects  for 
the  memory  to  exercife  itfelf  upon.  No  conclufive  arguments, 
I  am  fure,  can  be  drawn  from  the  falfehoods  or  mistakes  in  the 
piece  under  consideration,  to  prove  the  non-exiStence  of  it.  Im- 
mediately on  the  death  of  Mr.  Quin  in  1JQQ,  a  pamphlet  was 
publilhed  profeSling  to  be  an  account  of  his  Life,  in  which  the 
fact  of  his  having  killed  a  brother  actor  was  related  ;  but  fo  re- 
lated, that  no  one  circumSlance  belonging  to  it  could  be  depend- 
ed on,  except  that  a  man  was  killed.  Neither  the  time  when 
the  accident  happened,  the  place  where,  the  caufe  of  the  quarrel, 
the  progrefs  of  it,  or  even  the  name  or  identity  of  the  perlon, 
were  ftated  agreeable  to  truth ;  and  all  thefe  fables  were  im- 
poled  on  the  publick  at  a  time  when  many  people  were  living, 
who  could  have  contradicted  them  from  their  own  perfonal  know- 
ledge. To  apply  this  to  the  prefent  cafe  :  foppofe  at  the  dit- 
tance  of  more  than  a  century,  one  tingle  copy  only  of  this  Life 
(no  improbable  Supposition)  thould  remain,  and  after  being 
quoted  Should  be  lolt  ;  the  facts  which  it  contains  might  be 
demonftrated  to  be  untrue,  but  the  non-exiftence  of  the 
work  referred  to,  furely  weuld  not  thereby  be  established. 

Re  ED. 
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fore,  of  the  intelligence  Mr.  Macklin  adopted,  and 
a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  his  own  conceptions, 
he  may  have  perplexed  his  narrative  fo  effectually, 
that,  without  reference  to  his  original  document;, 
the  truths  in  queftion  raull  efcape  the  reach  of 
human  inquiry  : 


the  dram  of  bale 


"  Doth  all  the  noble  fubftance  often  dout." 

In  juflice  to  Mr.  Macklin  and  myfelf,  I  mult 
add,  that  in  l/77>  when  he  firft  related  the  hiftory 
of  his  loft  pamphlet,  he  fubjoined  the  following 
remarkable  circumftance,  which  could  not  well 
have  been  invented  on  a  fudden  for  the  purpofes  of 
deceit. — "  The  want  of  this  publication  (fays  he) 
I  do  not  fo  much  lament,  as  the  lofs  of  a  fpeech 
on  the  Habeas  Corpus  by  Sir  J.  Elliot,  which, 
(with  feveral  other  tracts  printed  about  the  fame 
time,)  was  in  the  fame  quarto  volume." — Every 
collector  of  fugitive  publications  mud  know  how 
ufual  it  is  for  coeval  articles,  however  mifcella- 
neous,  to  be  bound  together.  This  circumftance, 
in  my  judgment,  adds  no  fmall  probability  to 
the  narrative  in  which  Mr.  Macklin  ftill  periifts ; 
for  the  fpeech  to  which  he  alluded  muft  have  been 
publifhed  in  or  about  the  very  year  that  produced 
"  Old  Berfs  Light  Heart"  &c.  provided  a  pam- 
phlet bearing  that  title  was  ever  iftued  from  the 
prefs. 

It  has  been  by  no  means  my  defire  to  controvert 
the  fentiments  of  Mr.  Malone,  any  further  than 
was  needful  toward  my  own  apofogy  as  the  firft 
republifher  of  Mr.  Macklin's  production.  Mr. 
Mai  one's  ingenuity    in  ftipport    of    his    pofition, 
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demands  an  acknowledgement  which  is  cheerfully 
beftowed ;  and  yet,  confidering  the  labour  he  has 
expended  on  fo  flight  a  fubject,  I  cannot  help 
comparing  him  to  one  who  brings  a  fledge  ham- 
mer for  the  demolition  of  a  houfe  of  cards. 

Steevens. 
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